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Over every mountaintop 

Lies peace, 

In every treetop 

You feel scarcely 

A breath of wind; 

The little birds are hushed in the wood. 
Wait, soon you too 

Will be at peace. 


Wanderer’s Night Song 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-1832) 


Quiet is the moonlight, 

Quiet the twigs of the trees, 

Quiet the “tune-sellers” of the vale, 

Quiet the “green-robed” of the hills. 

Nature is inebriated, 

Asleep in the lap of the night. 

Such magic has silence wrought 

That even the ramble of the Neckar is motionless. 
Quiet is the caravan of the stars, 

A caravan that moves without the tinkle of the bells. 
Quiet are hill, river and dale, 

Nature, you might say, is in obeisance. 

O my heart! Thou too be quiet, 

Hug thy melancholy and sleep. 


An Evening - on the Banks of the Neckar 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
(1873-1938) 


ermany and Pakistan enjoy a long-standing partnership that was celebrated in October 

2021, when we together marked the 70" anniversary of establishing diplomatic ties 

between the two countries. This close friendship has produced many important devel- 
opment initiatives over the past decades, and especially the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
has benefited from joint projects in areas such as vocational training, health, basic education, 
afforestation, infrastructure, good governance, livelihoods and support to refugees and inter- 
nally displaced persons. 


The FATA Development Programme implemented by GIZ, which, jointly with the Planning 
and Development Department of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa is dedicated to the development of the newly Merged Areas, is one of 
the examples of this exemplary cooperation. Together we embark on a journey towards sustainable growth and development. 


The merger of the former Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) with the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa paves the 
way for further development opportunities in the Tribal Districts to bring them at par with the rest of Pakistan. Therefore, the 
Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa has made significant efforts towards the introduction of legal and institutional reforms 
in today’s “Merged Areas”. To bring the benefits of the merger to the people, we have reached out to communities, authorities, 
religious leaders, parents, teachers, students, youth, local media, government departments and law enforcement agencies, to 
raise awareness about the importance of a new local government system and the provision of services in all Tribal Districts. 
The Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa reiterates its pledge to continuously foster peace, freedom, equality, and social justice 
as core values of its governance in the whole province. This includes the Merged Areas. 


I warmly extend my gratitude to the FATA Development Programme for providing valuable support to various government 
departments during the past decade in order to jointly improve public services in the Tribal Districts and Sub-Divisions of the 
Merged Areas. This encompasses the support of the Development Programme for implementing international best practices 
in the health and education sectors, for developing communities and linking them with the state through dialogue, and for 
improving local governance at different administrative levels by participation of the public. 


Finally, I would like to appreciate the efforts of Germany’s FATA Development Programme that for the first time are compre- 
hensively documented in this book. Besides the history and culture of the former Federally Administered Tribal Areas, this pub- 
lication also highlights our joint successes and our common struggle for sustainable development in this for long marginalised 
region. Together we struggle for a better future for the people of the Merged Areas. 


akistan is a fascinating country with many facets. It is also one of the oldest partner 

countries of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) GmbH 

in Asia. The first joint projects were launched as early as 1961, when Germany’s Federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ) was founded. Besides infra- 
structure measures to promote irrigated agriculture in Punjab, or drinking water networks 
for urban development in Sindh, early on GIZ’s engagement focused on topics that still 
shape our cooperation today. These include basic education and vocational training, health 
and rural development, energy efficiency and sustainable economic development, as well as 
women’s empowerment. 


Over the past six decades, countless development projects have been implemented, and the joint initiatives have repeatedly 
been adapted to new challenges and changing social, economic and environmental conditions. In recent years, new themes and 
areas of intervention have been added. These include good governance and social protection, renewable energy, the protection 
of natural resources and adaptation to climate change. 


One example of the long-standing and close cooperation with Pakistan is the FATA Development Programme, which the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Internationale Zusammenarbeit is implementing on BMZ’s behalf in the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in the north-west of the country. Here, GIZ has been working closely with its local partners since 2009 to improve 
the lives of the population in the Tribal Areas along the mountainous border with Afghanistan. In this region, now called the 
“Merged Areas”, one special focus is improving government services in the education and health sectors, as well as reintegrating 
internally displaced persons. By promoting citizen participation and self-governance, as well as state-civil society dialogue on 
development planning, the programme is supporting the political and administrative integration of the Tribal Districts into 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. These areas were largely autonomous until 2018 and marked by numerous conflicts. 


From the beginning, the FATA Development Programme was also an example of successful and close European cooperation. 
In its first two phases, the project was supported by the French and Swiss governmental development agencies. Its third phase, 
currently underway, is co-financed by the European Union. 


This book not only provides deep insights into the history, culture and rich traditions of the people in the Tribal Areas, it also 


bears eloquent witness to the multifaceted work of GIZ and its partners in Pakistan. It tells of challenges overcome and successes 
achieved together. With this in mind, I hope it makes for interesting reading. 
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I. COOPERATION BEYOND THE HEADLINES 


hen reporting on Pakistan’s Tribal Areas, the media 

usually associate them with armed conflict and 

extremism. It is not easy to get an unbiased picture 
of the people and their lives in this remote and impoverished 
territory bordering Afghanistan. The hardships, concerns and 
hopes of the local population, as well as their unique culture, 
find little mention in the press. Even in Pakistan, most people 
barely know this area. Here, in these pages, we will therefore 
attempt to provide more insight into this region - from the 
perspective of German-Pakistan development cooperation. 


Three years ago, I became Head of the FATA Development 
Programme, for which I am very grateful. For me as a schol- 
ar of Islamic studies and political science, the Tribal Areas are 
among the most unusual and exciting regions in the world. 
Ihave known this area since the early 1990s, when I travelled as 
a journalist back and forth between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
At that time this borderland was still a semi-autonomous ter- 
ritory, and it was tribal leaders, under the supervision of the 
Government of Pakistan’s so-called “Political Agents”, who con- 
trolled people’s destinies here. 


Today, due to the volatile security situation, travel to the Tribal 
Areas is no longer possible for us. So I feel fortunate that my 
past travels and experiences there have given me a better 
understanding of this area; of the people, their stories, needs 
and aspirations, and of their myriad rich and colourful customs, 
unique to this corner of the world. 


The FATA Development Programme is an example of the suc- 
cessful cooperation between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Pakistan, that has taken its start more than 70 years ago. Since 
2009, in close cooperation with the Government of Pakistan 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Internationale Zusammenarbeit 
(GIZ) GmbH has been implementing the programme in the 


region bordering Afghanistan 
on behalf of the German 
Federal Ministry for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and 
Development (BMZ). Cur- 
rently in its third phase, this 
is one of the longest-run- 
ning development meas- 
ures in Pakistan. In the past, 
the programme was co-financed by the Agence Francaise de 
Développement (AFD) and the Swiss Agency for Development 
and Cooperation (SDC). The FATA Development Programme 
is also currently implementing the “Aid to Uprooted People in 
Pakistan” project (AUP), funded by the European Union and 
BMZ, to facilitate the reintegration of internally displaced per- 
sons in the Tribal Areas and create an enabling environment for 
their return. Germany is one of the few partners of Pakistan that 
is also supporting the country in the development of the Tribal 
Areas. Until 2018, these were under the federal administration 
of Pakistan as the “Federally Administered Tribal Areas”, or FATA 
for short. In 2018, Pakistan integrated this region into the neigh- 
bouring Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa as “Merged Areas”. 
Through the FATA Development Programme, both before and 
after this merger, we supported and continue to support our 
Pakistani partners in overcoming the challenges in the region. 
This support has focused particularly on the areas of health 
and education, but also the implementation of administrative 
reforms, decentralization and state-civil society dialogue. 


Ashort historical excursion 


To better understand the current situation, the culture and 
the needs of the people in the Merged Areas, a brief histori- 
cal review of this region with its time-honoured traditions 
is required. 


Previous double page spread: Walking to school in Kata Kushta village along the tracks of the disused Khyber Pass Railway. 
Right: The fertile Indus Valley runs through the whole of Pakistan, from the Arabian Sea to the Himalayas. In their western foothills lies the 
Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (yellow) with the Tribal Areas integrated into it in 2018 (orange). Image Landsat/Copernicus, 2021 Google. 
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The Khyber Pass has always been the gateway between West 
and South Asia. Many civilisations and conquerors have left 
their mark here over the past three millennia: among them 
Alexander the Great, the Gandhara culture, Buddhist pilgrims, 
Central Asian hordes, travelling salesmen from all over the 
world, Islamic armies and, last but not least, British coloni- 
al troops. A large proportion of these invaders and travellers 
cared little for the people of the region, as long as the caravan 
traffic on the southern Silk Road, which passed through the 
Khyber Pass here, was not interrupted. This rugged, hostile and 
resource-poor area was largely beyond the reach of the respec- 
tive rulers. Establishing administrative structures or levying tax- 
es failed for the most part. 
And so, to this day, the 
Pashtun tribes and clans 
that have lived here since 
time immemorial have 
been able to preserve their 
independence and a large 
part of their traditions and 
customs. These are based 
on an ancient social code, 
the Pashtunwali. Before 
the area came under the 
influence of Islam, it was 
characterised by a Greek- 
Buddhist syncretism that 
fused Indian, Persian 
and Hellenistic influences. While the southern Sindh was 
conquered by the Arabs as early as 711 and Islam was already 
slowly spreading there under the Umayyad caliphate, the Tribal 
Areas along the Pakistani border with Afghanistan were only 
gradually Islamised three centuries later by the Indian cam- 
paigns of the Ghaznavid dynasty. Yet, Marco Polo, who trav- 
elled through the region at the end of the 13" century, still 
reported the practice of idol worship in Peshawar. With the 
discovery of the sea route to India in 1498 and the subsequent 
rise of Portuguese, Dutch and English seafaring, the Khyber 
Pass became less and less important for trade between South 


Asia and Europe. In geostrategic terms, however, the region 
remained an important and often contested border area. 
In 1600, the British East India Company was founded, which 
slowly extended its influence throughout the entire Indian sub- 
continent. What began as a trading venture soon became a quest 
for territorial expansion. In the second half of the 18" century, 
the British East India Company became the dominant power 
on the subcontinent, establishing almost 200 years of coloni- 
al rule over the region. With the expansion of British rule to 
what is now Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, British interests soon col- 
lided with Afghan territorial claims and Russian expansionist 
ambitions (a situation referred to as the “Great Game”). Three 
Anglo-Afghan wars were 
fought here between 1839 
and 1919, as a result 
of which the course of 
today’s international bor- 
der was determined. The 
demarcation line between 
the two spheres of inter- 
est thus still runs directly 
through the settlement 
areas of the Pashtun tribes 
living on both sides of the 
Khyber Pass. However, the 
Tribal Areas never came 
completely under British 
rule, and remained a buff- 
er zone. With the so-called “Frontier Crimes Regulation”, the 
British established a system of indirect rule over the Pashtun 
tribes - a system that placed political control above the rule of 
law and denied the tribes basic rights. 


Even after Pakistan’s independence in 1947, the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation initially remained in force. The Tribal Areas retained 
their semi-autonomous status, with tribal power structures. 
When Pakistan received a new constitution in 1973, it did not 
apply to this frontier region, which was henceforth referred to 
as the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). 


Left: The Tribal Areas are essentially rural in nature. Inhabitants lack infrastructure and government services — also in this remote 
village in the Mullah Bagh region of Kurram District. Fodder and firewood are drying on the tamped mud roofs. A small gate (visible 
on the far left) and the almost windowless, high walls of the lowest row of houses keep unsolicited visitors out. 


With the Soviet invasion and occupation of Afghanistan 
in 1979, FATA increasingly became a safe and secure area 
of supply and retreat for the mujahedin. Jihadist ideology 
and weapons spread. The area also became a transit zone 
for millions of Afghan refugees. In the course of Operation 
Enduring Freedom, which overthrew the Taliban regime 
and its al-Qaeda allies under the leadership of the USA, 
many fighters fled Afghanistan in 2001. They used the 
Tribal Areas to regroup. As a result, extremism continued 
to spread there. Especially in 2007-2014, the local popu- 
lation suffered as a result of violent conflicts and military 
operations. This led not only to the destruction of social 
and economic infrastructure, but also to the temporary dis- 
placement of parts of the population of the Tribal Areas. 


In 2018, a political reform process launched by the 
Government of Pakistan resulted in the merger of FATA 
with the adjacent Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
The tribal population of these so-called “Merged Areas” 
subsequently received full civil rights. Yet the challeng- 
es remained: The people are poor and there are barely 
any opportunities for generating an income. Education, 
health care and other public services lag behind the rest 
of Pakistan. People are unfamiliar with state governance 
structures and participation in political decision-making 
processes. With local elections held in December 2021 and 
March 2022 in all parts of the Merged Areas a first step to 
more citizen engagement was however made. With the sup- 
port of the international community, Pakistan is now try- 
ing to bring this impoverished region, which has long been 
left to its own devices, onto an equal footing with the rest 
of the country. Economic and political reforms, the inclu- 
sion of the local population in decision-making processes, 
the expansion of public services such as health care and 
education, and numerous support measures implemented 
as part of a “Tribal Decade Strategy” and the “Accelerated 
Implementation Programme” are intended to help. The 
FATA Development Programme supports this process, 
building on its long-standing activities and experience in 
the region and expanding them further. 


Our work 


Today the Merged Areas, with their population of rough- 
ly five million, are a place where tradition and moderni- 
ty meet abruptly, and sometimes violently. One need only 
think of the numerous attacks on girls’ schools, vaccination 
teams and development workers. At this interface between 
tradition and modernity, through the FATA Development 
Programme we support the population and the civil admin- 
istration in shaping a self-determined future. 


The programme’s activities cover all Tribal Districts and 
Sub-Divisions, with a special focus on areas with a high 
number of internally displaced persons. These include 
Khyber, Orakzai, Kurram, and North and South Waziristan. 
The development gap between the current Merged Areas 
and the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province has always 
been wide. To bridge this gap, the programme has improved 
the living conditions of the local population through village 
development funds from the very beginning. Currently, the 
programme has four components: local governance, con- 
structive dialogue, education and health. To support the 
unification of the Merged Areas with Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province, the programme is improving the core func- 
tions of the newly established public administrations in 
the border regions with Afghanistan. Through the inno- 
vative “twinning concept”, we promote knowledge shar- 
ing between officials of the established districts of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa and the newly integrated administrative 
districts of the Merged Areas. The FATA Development 
Programme is also assisting the Provincial Government in 
drafting legal ordinances and administrative regulations to 
promote administrative and political integration. In addi- 
tion, the programme is training elected members of the 
provincial assembly on the new local government system 
and their future role in a newly decentralised environment. 


Our work also focuses on constructive dialogue between 
the state and civil society. The programme provides forums 
for sharing ideas and experiences, with a view to increasing 


Aschool in Baru village, Bajaur District - pupils are happy about an improvement in their 


school infrastructure, which includes drinking water supply and sanitary facilities. 
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Teamwork by videoconferencing in times of the pandemic — faces of the FATA Development Programme. 


transparency and incorporating the needs of citizens and 
women’s empowerment into local development plans and 
budgets. In this context, our programme staff train civil 
servants and female community representatives on their 
duties and rights in relation to municipal development, 
financial planning and service delivery. 


In the field of education, the FATA Development Programme 
is supporting the integration of education data from the 
Merged Areas and the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province 
into a single database - the Education Management 
Information System. These data form the basis for a needs- 
based plan for the education sector. Education managers 
are being trained in development planning, technical and 
financial monitoring, and data analysis. With the support 
of the programme, 5,534 parent-teacher councils in the 
Merged Areas have registered as community-based organi- 
sations, with around 44,000 members. They have their own 
bank accounts, which enables them to plan and implement 
school improvement measures with government transfer 
payments. These include the supply of clean drinking water, 
the construction of sanitary facilities and the reconstruction 
of girls’ schools destroyed by extremists. The members of the 
councils are trained in financial management and develop- 
ment planning, and thus acquire the know-how to take the 
development of their communities into their own hands. 


Last but not least, the FATA Development Programme is 
improving the health information system at the district 
level and promoting a data-driven public health service sys- 
tem. Our programme team, together with its government 
partners, is also reviewing and updating the provincial 
health sector plan to ensure that the development priori- 
ties of the Merged Areas are adequately addressed. Health 
managers are trained in budget-oriented and needs-based 
health planning and supply chain management. Health 
facility staff are trained in basic health care, neonatal care 
and infection prevention. Local quality teams are estab- 
lished to develop quality improvement plans for electricity, 
water, sanitation and hygiene at clinics and health centres. 


In times of COVID-19 


In 2020, the COVID-19 pandemic also hit Pakistan and did 
not leave the population or the programme team unscathed. 
Some three quarters of our colleagues fell ill with the virus 
during that year, and relatives died. The project area is one 
of the regions of Pakistan worst affected by COVID-19, and 
the education and health sectors - a major focus of the pro- 
gramme - were heavily involved in containing the pandemic. 
As a programme, we responded by supporting local partners 
in training community and health workers in the preven- 
tion and treatment of COVID-19. Health facilities received 
PCR testing equipment and protective gear for health 
workers. Live radio broadcasts disseminated information 
on hygiene, prevention and vaccination against the virus. 
The programme was also supporting its partners in formu- 
lating strategies and was providing educational materials as 
part of the COVID-19 Response Plan in the education sector 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. Unfortunately, during the 
first waves of the pandemic, many training activities could 
not be carried out as planned, as face-to-face training was no 
longer possible due to the risk of infection. Online training 
was usually not an alternative, as only a few government offi- 
cials and members of community-based organisations have 
computers so far. Moreover, the power supply and internet 
access in the Merged Areas remains inadequate. 


Working effectively despite a tense security situation 


Since the Tribal Areas became part of the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province as “Merged Areas”, the programme 
team has been working closely with those responsible in 
the newly created municipal and local administrations 
as well as with the Provincial Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. However, the security situation on the bor- 
der with Afghanistan remains volatile, and access to the 
Merged Areas continues to be difficult. If staff members of 
the FATA Development Programme wish to travel to the 
region, they need permission from the security authorities, 
which is usually not granted. In order to nevertheless be 


19 


20 


able to implement projects on the ground with the peo- 
ple in the Merged Areas, we work closely with Pakistani 
implementation partners. In particular, this includes the 
Peshawar-based Institute of Management Sciences, the 
Khyber Medical University, the University of Peshawar and 
the Sarhad Rural Support Programme. As mostly state- 
based and parastatal bodies, these partner organisations 
do not require security clearance, and their staff, who 
often come from the Merged Areas themselves, can usu- 
ally travel without restrictions. In this way, activities can 
be implemented and goals achieved in direct contact with 
the population. 


When implementing project activities, free and unbiased 
reporting on successes and failures is also essential in order 
to better assess the results of our work, and to gain impres- 
sions from the communities and the target groups of the 
development measures. This is why the FATA Development 
Programme launched a development journalism course 
in 2012 in close cooperation with the Department of 
Journalism and Mass Communication at the University of 
Peshawar. It was aimed at students and working journalists 
from the Tribal Areas. Over the past decade, a whole gener- 
ation of dedicated young journalists has been trained here. 
The course content included reporting on development 
needs in the Merged Areas, on development initiatives and 
on the impact and reception of our work. Articles were pub- 
lished in the local press and in a quarterly magazine of the 
University of Peshawar (Better Life - Kha Jwand). Countless 
reportages, interviews and background reports raised pub- 
lic awareness of the situation in the Tribal Areas, and also 
of the activities of the FATA Development Programme. 
To illustrate these publications and to document our work, 
numerous photographers took tens of thousands of pho- 
tos. Thus, over the years, an impressive photo archive was 
created from a region to which even the international press 
barely has access. 


Some of the photographers were amateurs who took pic- 
tures on the spur of the moment to document events in 
their communities. Others were professionals whose pho- 
tos sometimes also have a high artistic value. The pictures 
show people pursuing their occupations, earning a living 
and struggling to give their children a better future. The 
two best-known of these photographers are Abdul Majeed 
Goraya and Alamgir Khan. They have also been out and 
about for the FATA Development Programme for many 
years, and have virtually become the eyes of the pro- 
gramme. The FATA Development Programme paid tribute 
to their work with a major exhibition on the Merged Areas 
at the Peshawar Museum in November and December 2021, 
entitled Pakistan’s Merged Areas - A Tribal Society on its Way 
to Local Governance. We also have Alamgir Khan and Abdul 
Majeed Goraya to thank for many of the photographs in 
this book. 


Join us... 


.. On an excursion through the thirteen-year history of the 
FATA Development Programme, and let us tell you about 
our work and its results. As travelling to this extraordi- 
nary area is still a challenge and fraught with many risks, 
we would like to use this book to give you some glimps- 
es of the history, culture, values and everyday life of the 
people living there. First, though, we'll take you on a jour- 
ney through 70 years of German-Pakistan relations, and 
through decades of joint development cooperation with 
our partner country Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s Merged Areas 
A Tribal Society on its Way 
to Local Governance 


Exhibition at the Peshawar Museum 
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Exhibition on the “Merged Areas” at Peshawar Museum in November 2021 - FATA Development Programme staff with 
their partners in the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and representatives of the German Embassy. 
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II. GERMAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS OVER THE LAST 70 YEARS AND BEYOND 


Two young states meet 


ore than 70 years ago, on 15 October 1951, the 

Federal Republic of Germany and Pakistan estab- 

lished diplomatic relations. At the time, Pakistan 
and Germany had many things in common: Both states were 
young and both had emerged from war and violent conflicts, 
accompanied by expulsions and resettlements from prede- 
cessor states that had disintegrated. Both states had reinvent- 
ed themselves as political 


that the GDR was also one of the first states to recognise the 
former East Pakistan as the independent state of Bangladesh 
in 1972 certainly played a role in this context. By contrast, both 
the Federal Republic and Pakistan were keen to build on their 
long-standing relations and expand the new ties. Cultural and 
scientific exchange did in fact exist between Germany and 
what is now Pakistan long before the two states were founded. 


systems. They were demo- 
cratic and pluralistic, their 
economies were liberal, 
and their societies were 
culturally and religiously 
diverse, not least due to 
large population move- 
ments. Both countries 
faced manifold challenges 
in the early 1950s. 


In August 1947, Pakistan 
emerged as an independ- 
ent state from the disin- 
tegrating British colonial 
empire. Initially the country was split into two parts, separat- 
ed by India: West Pakistan and East Pakistan. From the ruins 
of the German Empire, the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
emerged in the west in May 1949, followed just five months 
later by the German Democratic Republic (GDR) in the 
east. While Pakistan was divided in 1971 into what are now 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan and the People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh, the division of Germany lasted until 1990. 
Although the German Democratic Republic also maintained 
diplomatic relations with Pakistan, these were not formalised 
until November 1972, and remained cool until the dissolution 
of the East German state. The political alliances, interests and 
values of the two countries were simply too different. The fact 
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Explorers and 
mountaineers 


As early as 1854, the Ger- 
man brothers Herrmann, 
Adolf and Robert Schlag- 
intweit were drawn to 
Asia, including what is 
now Pakistan. On the rec- 
ommendation and with 
the support of the famous 
naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt, and driven by a 
thirst for knowledge, these 
Bavarian geographers 
wanted to study geomagnetism. The brothers from Munich, 
who were also excellent mountaineers with experience of high 
altitudes in the Alps, criss-crossed the Indian subcontinent on 
winding paths during almost three years - always driven by 
the urge to explore and their scientific curiosity as to what 
might lie behind the next mountain range. Thus, they followed 
the course of the Indus and the Brahmaputra rivers in the 
Himalayas in search of their sources. They bustled around the 
bazaars of Rawalpindi and Peshawar, and crossed Waziristan, 
Sikkim, Turkestan and Assam. Their caravans often numbered 
more than a hundred people and countless pack animals. They 
were accompanied not only by local porters, but also by local 
collectors, doctors, translators and experts on the terrain. 


Previous double page spread: The first in a long series of reciprocal state visits - German Federal President 
Heinrich Liibke (left) and Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (3 from left) welcoming Pakistan’s President 
Field Marshal Muhammad Ayub Khan (2"¢ from left) at the Villa Hammerschmidt in Bonn on 17 January 1961. 
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The Khyber Valley on today’s Pakistan-Afghanistan border. This is one of the earliest depictions of this stretch of land, which is steeped 
in history and remains geopolitically so important. The watercolour was painted by Adolf Schlagintweit on 2 July 1856. 
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Left: An advertising card from around 1900 for Liebig’s meat extract, which was used to make meat broth and sauces. Back then, the 
now almost forgotten expedition of the Schlagintweit brothers to what is now Pakistan was still the proverbial talk of the town. 
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The brothers’ journey took them from the Arabian Sea to 
Kashmir, the Karakoram, Leh and across the Himalayas to the 
Tarim Basin in Central Asia. On foot and on the back of yaks, 
they reached Nepal, Darjeeling, Bhutan and even Tibet, which 
foreigners were forbidden to enter. They were the first to cross 
the Karakoram from north to south and to climb the Kunlun 
Mountains. On the way back, they attempted to conquer 
Mount Kamet and reached an altitude of 6,785 metres — a world 
altitude record at the time. While the brothers Hermann and 
Robert Schlagintweit set sail on their return journey to Germany 
in 1857 — with more than 500 crates in their luggage that were 
full of minerals, plants, zoological specimens, traditional cos- 
tumes and everyday objects such as prayer beads or drink- 
ing vessels made of camel and goat skin - Adolf Schlagintweit 
boldly decided to return by land through Central Asia. A fate- 
ful decision. In the far west of what is now China, he fell into 
the hands of the Khan of Kashgar. This local ruler mistook him 
for a Chinese spy and had him beheaded without further ado. 
His tragic end inspired the British writer Rudyard Kipling to 
write his story The Man Who Would Be King, published in 1888. 
The museum that the Schlagintweit brothers wanted to build 
in Berlin after their return was never built. Today, the three 
German explorers are almost forgotten. Their detailed land- 
scape drawings and watercolours are kept in the Alpine Museum 
in Munich since 2014. What has survived from their natural 
science and ethnology collections provides fascinating insights 
into the animal and plant world of the time, and into the lives of 
the people. For the most part, these objects are scattered across 
the depots of various German museums. But parts of their col- 
lection have also been preserved in Pakistan. In 2017, for exam- 
ple, 50 ethnological masks of the Schlagintweits were discovered 
in the Lahore Museum - plaster casts of the faces of members of 
various ethnic groups in what was then British India. Today, they 
are one of the attractions of the museum, which has dedicated 
an entire room to them. 


Pakistan’s landscapes have continued to fascinate and entice 
German explorers and mountaineers. In the 1930s, Pakistan’s 
second-highest mountain - Nanga Parbat - was a place of 
longing, and Germans struggled with an almost religious zeal 


to make the first ascent. At 8,125 metres, it is still considered 
one of the most challenging and dangerous peaks in the world. 
The first German expeditions failed and many lives were lost. 
The 1934 expedition ended with ten fatalities, including expe- 
dition leader Willy Merkl. Despite these losses, the “German 
Himalayan Foundation” was launched in 1936, with the 
aim of climbing and exploring Nanga Parbat in particular. 
In 1937, 1938 and 1939, mountaineering teams set out again 
to conquer the mountain. None reached the summit. Instead, 
more deaths occurred among both the German climbers and 
the local guides and helpers accompanying them. Finally, 
in 1953, the Austrian Herrmann Buhl made it to the sum- 
mit, in the expedition led by the German Karl Herrligkoffer. 
To this day, Nanga Parbat has lost none of its appeal among 
German mountaineers, and is often described in climbing and 
travel literature as the “mountain of destiny for the Germans”. 
Without the help, local knowledge and loyalty of Pakistani 
guides who accompanied all the expeditions, these ascents 
would not have been possible. Northern Pakistan became 
known to a larger German audience in 1955, when the film 
In the Shadow of the Karakorum (Im Schatten des Karakorum) 
was released. In it, the nature film pioneer Eugen Schumacher 
from Munich accompanies a German-Austrian Himalayan- 
Karakoram expedition and describes the hard life of the 
Hunza mountain people. At the International Film Festival in 
Berlin, his work won the award for best documentary. 


Paving the way for a democratic Europe 


With the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 and 
Britain’s declaration of war on the German Reich, Germans and 
the inhabitants of British India - and thus also of present-day 
Pakistan - found themselves in opposing camps. From an initial 
strength of just under 200,000 soldiers, the British Indian Army 
grew to over 2.5 million by the end of the war in 1945. They 
were deployed in Europe, Africa and Asia to combat German, 
Italian and Japanese expansionism, and thus paved the way 
for democracy and freedom - not only in Germany. Among 
these soldiers and officers were many of the later military 
and political leaders of Pakistan, which was founded in 1947. 
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Nonga Parbatand Mountov shee 


Left: Photograph of the German Nanga Parbat expedition of 1934 - setting out from camp 6 at almost 7.000 metres. Ten members of 
the expedition died during the failed ascent. Right: Based on the historical photograph, the cover of the best seller Storming the Ice 
Giants by Thomas Trent from 1953. After the Second World War, the book appealed to the Germans’ wanderlust. 
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Riaz Ahmed Malik keeps alive the memory of war veterans from his home village in the Salt Range. To commemorate the 100° 
anniversary of the 1918 armistice, he is showing an old photograph of officers gathered around the cannon monument 
in Dulmial. Among them is his father, Muhammad Khan Malik, veteran of the First and Second World Wars. 


Field Marshal Muhammad Ayub Khan, who became Minister 
of Defence in 1954 and President of Pakistan from 1958 to 1969, 
was among them, as was his successor Agha Muhammad 
Yahya Khan, who was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army in 1966 and went on to become President of 
the Republic from 1969 to 1971. Soldiers from what is now 
Pakistan already faced German combatants in the First World 
War, for example in the European theatres of war in Flanders 
and on the French Somme, as well as in the German colonial 
territories in Cameroon and in what is now Tanzania. In British 
India alone, Britain mobilised around 1.3 million soldiers dur- 
ing the First World War, 
more than 800,000 of whom 
were deployed overseas. 
Almost one in ten of them 
paid for their commitment 
with their lives. 


Almost forgotten today, yet 
exemplary of the dedication 
of soldiers from the succes- 
sor states of British India, 
is the village of Dulmial 
in Punjab, located about 
100 kilometres south of 
Islamabad in the Silsila Koh- 
e-Namak, the so-called Salt 
Range. It provided 460 men - more than any other village in 
Asia - who went to war on the side of the British against the 
German Empire and Prussian militarism. Since 1925, Dulmial 
has had a memorial to commemorate the events of that time, 
a piece of heavy artillery that the British army command gave 
to the inhabitants as a token of gratitude. Painstakingly hauled 
by teams of oxen over 28 kilometres of dusty roads from the 
last railway station, this testimony to former military conflicts - 
weighing over a ton - was erected in the centre of the village 
and provided with a commemorative plaque. Even today, the 
massive cannon towers over the small village pond named 
Ban and attracts curious visitors. A small museum also keeps 
the memory of Dulmial’s heroes alive. The village is therefore 


7. AU CAMP DES INDIENS. — On va sacrifier le mouton et-la chévre. 


still known in Pakistan as the “village with the gun” and the 
“home town of gunners”. In 2018, Dulmial was then naturally 
one of the places where the victims of the First World War were 
commemorated worldwide on the 100 anniversary of the 
Armistice of Compiégne. 


For South Asia, the “Great War” also prompted the struggle for 
independence from Britain from the 1920s onwards. A struggle 
that Abdul Ghaffar Khan, a Muslim from Peshawar in Pakistan, 
and Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu from Gujarat in India, success- 
fully waged together and by peaceful means against a vastly 
more powerful opponent. 


/ Researching together - 
developing cultural 
relations 


At the words “Pakistan” and 
“Indus”, the eyes of German 
archaeologists, ethnologists 
and historians begin to light 
up. The millennia-old his- 
tory of this country and its 
riverine lifeline - home to 
the early advanced civili- 
sations from the third mil- 
lennium BCE onward and 
the early Buddhist empires - has captivated many researchers. 
As early as 1955, the Institute of Anthropology at the Johannes 
Gutenberg University in Mainz launched a joint expedition 
with the Government of Pakistan. The expedition set out to 
explore the cultures and ways of life of the peoples in remote 
valleys of the Hindu Kush and the Karakoram Mountains. Just 
one year later, the Goethe Institute opened its doors in Karachi, 
and from then on offered opportunities for cultural exchange 
and learning the German language. The research project on 
the mountain worlds of northern Pakistan and the offerings of 
the Goethe Institute on the shores of the Arabian Sea laid the 
foundation for the German-Pakistan scientific and cultural 
cooperation that continues to this day. 


‘Pays de France, 


Eid ul-Adha in the trenches — soldiers from the Punjab lead sheep and goats to slaughter. Even today, field postcards 
from the First World War bear witness to a Muslim feast of sacrifice celebrated on the Franco-German front. 


In 1961, it was also placed on a formal footing through a 
German-Pakistan cultural agreement signed in Rawalpindi 
that was designed to “promote the deepest possible understand- 
ing of the intellectual, artistic and scientific work as well as the 
way of life of the other country through cooperation in a spirit of 
friendship and mutual exchange”. 


Following this ideal, the rock carvings and inscriptions of 
the Indus Gorge in northern Pakistan have been researched 
since 1979 in close cooperation between the Heidelberg 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities and the Archaeological 
and Historical Association of Pakistan. Here, where the Hindu 
Kush, Karakoram and Himalayas 
meet and where a section of the 
legendary Silk Road once con- 
nected China with South Asia, 
researchers from both countries 
mapped until the late 1980s more 
than 50,000 rock engravings and 
more than 5,000 rock inscrip- 
tions from seven millennia. The 
stone monuments along the 
Karakoram Highway are unique 
in their diversity. They not only 
form one of the world’s largest 
collections of petroglyphs, but 
also bear witness to the diverse cultural and religious influences 
that have shaped Pakistan. They depict a period extending 
from the Neolithic Age to the Islamisation of the mountain 
region in the 14™ century. Neolithic hunters left their mark 
here, as did Scythians, Sogdians, Bactrians, Parthians, Indians, 
Chinese, Tibetans and the peoples of present-day Pakistan. 
In 1989, the German-Pakistan interdisciplinary project 
“Culture Area Karakoram” (Kulturraum Karakorum) was 
launched, funded by the German Research Foundation 
(Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, DFG). The Institute of 
Social and Cultural Anthropology at the Ludwig Maximilian 
University in Munich continues to research the cultures of the 
region until today, since 2011 in a research cooperation with 
the Quaid-i-Azam University in Islamabad and the Karakoram 


International University in Gilgit - financially supported by 
the German Academic Exchange Service (DAAD). But it is not 
only in the far north of Pakistan that Germany is involved in 
matters of culture and history. The German Federal Foreign 
Office has also supported the funding of numerous projects 
to preserve cultural assets in the country. These include the 
restoration of the Amburiq Mosque in Gilgit-Baltistan and the 
frescoes at Lahore Fort, as well as the renovation of historic 
buildings from the Mughal period in Lahore’s old town. 


Germany’s foreign broadcasting service, Deutsche Welle, also 
maintains close cooperation with Pakistan and runs its own 
office in Islamabad. It trains 
Pakistani journalists, for example 
in the handling of data, and pro- 
motes independent and balanced 
reporting in the country, which 
is known for its wide range of 
opinions and media diversity. 
Nonetheless, media professionals 
are often exposed to considerable 
dangers, threats and defamation. 
Deutsche Welle therefore sup- 
ports the Centre for Excellence 
in Journalism in Karachi and the 
non-governmental organisation 
Individualland in setting up trauma centres to provide psycho- 
logical counselling for affected journalists. 


A number of political foundations with close ties to German 
political parties have been active in Pakistan for decades: 
The Friedrich Ebert Foundation, the Hans Seidel Foundation 
and the Friedrich Naumann Foundation have been pres- 
ent in Pakistan since the mid-1980s. Since the 1990s they 
have also each maintained their own country offices there. 
Popular participation in political processes, dialogues on social 
and economic reforms and the strengthening of human rights 
are topics on which the German foundations successfully 
work together with their Pakistani partners. The Heinrich Boll 
Foundation also was represented in the country with its own 


Achaemenid-style mythical creatures in the Indus Gorge near Kino Kor Das, Diamar district in Gilgit-Baltistan. Dating from the 
second half of the 1* millennium BCE, this rock carving is one of over 50,000 stone monuments along the upper Indus. 


Over the past decades, the German Federal Foreign Office has supported the restoration of numerous historical buildings in Pakistan, 
including the Lahore Fort with its beautiful frescoes. Even in the summer heat of Punjab, one can find a cosy spot in the colourfully 
decorated rooms of the fort. Here, a family is enjoying the cool breeze coming through the filigree windows. 


office from 1994 to 2019, initially in Lahore and from 2012 
onward in Islamabad. It was involved particularly in the 
areas of climate protection, resource justice and energy gener- 
ation. The Konrad Adenauer Foundation, which had an office 
in Kabul, Afghanistan, that until 2021 served both countries, 
organised dialogue programmes for Pakistani politicians and 
academics on the topics of terrorism, drug cultivation, dis- 
placement and regional economic relations. 


The Annemarie-Schimmel-Haus (German Cultural Centre) 
in Lahore, which is affiliated with the Goethe Institute in 
Karachi, also cultivates 
German-Pakistan cultur- 
al relations and promotes 
dialogue between the 
two countries. German 
courses for interested 
Pakistani citizens and 
cultural events are part 
of its daily business. This 
is because Germany is 
one of the most popu- 
lar countries for young 
Pakistani researchers 
when choosing a coun- 
try for their doctoral 
studies. Currently, over 
4,000 young people 
from Pakistan are stud- 
ying in Germany. In 2019, the German Academic Exchange 
Service (DAAD) funded 610 students and researchers from 
Pakistan. The most famous of these researchers and exchange 
students was without any doubt Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) 
- the poet, mystic, philosopher and political thinker who is con- 
sidered Pakistan’s national poet. Not only is the Khayaban-e- 
Iqbal, one of Islamabad’s most important traffic routes, named 
after him, but so too is Heidelberg’s main artery on the south 
bank of the Neckar River, the “Iqbal-Ufer” (Iqbal Riverside). 
“My stay in Heidelberg was a wonderful dream”, wrote Iqbal as 
he cast his mind back to 1907, the year he spent as a student of 


philosophy and literature in the tranquil university town on 
the Neckar. In the same year, he completed his doctorate in 
Munich on the Development of Metaphysics in Persia - a philo- 
sophical-cum-theological work pervaded by the neo- 
Hegelian world view. And so, not only is there an “Iqbal House” 
with a commemorative plaque in Heidelberg; in Munich (the 
Bavarian capital), there is also a stone stele standing on Habs- 
burg Square that commemorates Iqbal’s work to this day. 
Anumber of Iqbal’s writings, including Payam-e-Mashrig (The 
Message of the East, 1923), can be understood as a response to 
Goethe’s West-Eastern Divan. In his poetry, Iqbal uses various 
Western verse and rhyme 
forms, as in his poem Aik 
Sham - Darya-e-Neckar, 
Heidelberg, ke kinare par 
(An Evening - in Heidel- 
berg, on the Banks of the 
Neckar). The echoes of 
Goethe’s Wanderer’s Night 
Song are impossible to 
miss. Politically, Iqbal - 
for instance in his capac- 
ity as president of the 
All-India Muslim League 
Conference - advocated 
for a Muslim state with- 
in India. He is therefore 
considered the intellec- 
tual father of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. To mark the centenary of Iqbal’s birth, an 
Iqbal Professorial Fellowship was established at the South Asia 
Institute of Heidelberg University. It is designed to deepen 
academic cooperation between Germany and Pakistan. 
Furthermore, in 2017 the Muhammad Iqbal Research Centre 
was founded at the University of Munster, which is dedicated 
to the systematic study of Iqbal’s works and thought. A visit to 
Iqbal’s grave with the laying of a wreath has been part of the 
diplomatic protocol of German state visits to Pakistan since 
Federal President Heinrich Lubke’s trip to Pakistan in 1962. 
This underlines the cultural ties between the two countries. 


Since the Goethe Institute in Karachi opened in 1956, German classes have enjoyed growing popularity. Here a language 
course is being held at the Pakistan-German Technical Training Center in the coastal city of Hub, Balochistan, in 1989. 
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Visits to the grave of Pakistan’s national poet Muhammad Iqbal are part of the diplomatic protocol of German 
state visits to Pakistan. Here, German Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel and his wife Ursula are seen laying a floral 
tribute in his mausoleum in Lahore - decorated with the German colours - in 1992. 
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On a state visit to Germany: Pakistan’s President Muhammad Ayub Khan seeking inspiration and expertise from 
Germany’s Ruhr and Elbe regions for the industrialisation of Pakistan and the development of the newly founded 
capital Islamabad. Seen here in January 1961 with local politicians and city planners in Hamburg. 


Political and economic relations 


As early as 25 November 1959, Pakistan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany formalised their economic ties and 
signed the Treaty for the Promotion and Protection of 
Investments in Bonn. In doing so, they laid the foundation for 
a wide range of activities and investments by industrial, finan- 
cial and commercial enterprises on the national territory of 
the respective partner country. The document is considered 
the oldest internation- 
al treaty of its kind and 
became the model for 
countless international 
cooperation agree- 
ments. It was not until 
December 2009 that 
the German-Pakistan 
Agreement on the 
Encouragement and 
Reciprocal Protection 
of Investments re- 
placed this treaty. 
In 1959, the connec- 
tion between Pakistan 
and Germany was also 
placed on a reliable 
footing with regard to 
the transport of people and goods. On 4 November of that 
year, Lufthansa’s first scheduled flight took off from Karachi, 
carrying passengers and freight to Frankfurt and Dusseldorf, 
with stopovers in Cairo and Rome. This event in Karachi was 
immortalised for stamp collectors with a first-day cover (see 
page 58). This was followed by a bilateral air transport agree- 
ment concluded between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Republic of Pakistan on 20 July 1960. The agreement 
entered into force on 25 November 1961. On 16 January 1961, 
Federal President Heinrich Ltibke and Federal Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer welcomed President Muhammad Ayub 
Khan in Bonn. The agenda mainly covered economic issues. 
Afterwards, the President of Pakistan visited industrial 


enterprises in the Ruhr area, including Henrichshttte and 
Scholven Chemie AG. In Munich, President Khan visited the 
historic town hall, and in Hanover he took part in a hunting 
event. During his two-week trip to Germany, President Khan 
also had an opportunity to meet with local politicians and 
city planners in Hamburg to discuss the reconstruction of 
the city after the Second World War, as well as new construc- 
tion projects. The purpose of these talks was to gather ideas 
for developing the new Pakistani capital Islamabad, which 
had been founded the 
previous year on the 
northern edge of the 
rural Pothohar Plateau. 
Located in a favour- 
able climate at the 
foot of the Margalla 
Hills, the vision was 
to build here a gen- 
erously proportioned 
modern planned city 
laid out like a chess- 
board. The previous 
year, Pakistani hous- 
ing experts had already 
studied new areas 
under development in 
the vicinity of German 
cities, such as Bonn-Tannenbusch, as part of an exchange 
scheme for Asian urban planners with Germany’s Federal 
Ministry of Housing. 


In November 1962, one year after the official establishment 
of diplomatic relations, Germany’s return visit to Pakistan 
took place. Federal President Heinrich Lubke and his wife 
Wilhelmine, accompanied by President Muhammad Ayub 
Khan, were driven through Lahore in an open carriage and 
waved to the dignitaries and onlookers lining the streets. With a 
large entourage, the couple visited the tomb of the poet Iqbal in 
Lahore and were shown around the industrial plants in Punjab 
that were built with German support, such as the natural gas 


In an open state coach in the streets of Lahore, the first visit of a German President to Pakistan in November 1962. 
Accompanied by Pakistan’s President Muhammad Ayub Khan, Heinrich Libke and First Lady Wilhelmine greet the public. 
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1965: Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs Gerhard Schroder and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister, signing the agreement to finance development projects under Pakistan’s second five-year plan 


Vocational training has been a priority of German-Pakistan development cooperation for decades. At the Pakistan- 
German Wood Working Centre in Peshawar, the GIZ trained teachers on BMZ’s behalf from 1971 to 1984 and devel- 
oped a comprehensive training programme for carpenters. Here, apprentices are seen making chairs in 1971. 


A special postmark for stamp collectors commemorated Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s trip to Asia 
in November 1967. Visiting the nascent capital - Marie-Luise Kiesinger (second from left), wife of the 
Chancellor, seen here exploring the large construction site in IsLamabad in November 1967. 


power plant in Multan. This was the first in a long series of 
German state visits to the Indus. Subsequently, Germany and 
Pakistan launched a joint industrialisation programme - which 
was quite a success. In Bonn in January 1965, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, and Germany’s Gerhard Schréder, 
Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs, signed an agreement on the 
funding of development projects under Pakistan’s second five- 
year plan (see page 36). The German-funded projects included 
the expansion of the rail, electricity, telecommunications and 
irrigation networks, as well as the construction of several dams 
and hydropower plants, such as the large Tarbela power plant 
on the Indus River and the Mangla Dam on the Jhelam River. 
Pakistan thus became one of the Federal Republic’s first eco- 
nomic partners in Asia, and German politicians were soon keen 
to present this cooperation as an example of “successful devel- 
opment policy in a developing country”. 


The Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Internationale Zusammen- 
arbeit (GIZ) GmbH has been actively involved in projects in 
Pakistan since 1963. Since 1990 it has also maintained its own 
country office in Islamabad. While GIZ implements technical 
cooperation between Germany and Pakistan, the Kreditanstalt 
fiir Wiederaufbau (KfW) is responsible for financial coopera- 
tion between the two countries. In this area, too, Pakistan and 
Germany have been partners for many years. For example, 
KfW’s first development bank loan went to Pakistan — in 1962. 
As with GIZ, KfW’s priority areas are determined by the guide- 
lines of Germany’s Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (BMZ). 


In November 1967, Kurt Georg Kiesinger became the first 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany to visit 
Pakistan and the jointly initiated development projects. 
The trip, which lasted several days, was captured on cellu- 
loid as a 14-minute newsreel entitled “A friendly encounter - 
Chancellor Kiesinger in Pakistan” (“Eine freundschaftliche 
Begegnung - Bundeskanzler Kiesinger in Pakistan”). The film is 
still preserved to this day in the German Federal Archives in 
Koblenz, as an exciting and colourful document of the times 
(www.filmothek.bundesarchiv.de/video/590317). Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger assured his Pakistani counterpart that 
the Federal Republic “will continue its economic assistance to 
Pakistan despite financial difficulties at home. Germany will sup- 
port the efforts of the Pakistani people in building a modern and 
economically sound state.” Kiesinger expressed his gratitude 
for Pakistan’s continued support of the “Federal Government’s 
efforts to reunify our people” in East and West Germany. 
In addition to the aforementioned large-scale infrastructure 
projects for power generation and irrigation, at the time the 
Federal Republic of Germany was also supporting agricul- 
tural projects for increased yields, food security and livestock 
breeding under the motto “help towards self-help”. The Federal 
Republic also contributed to the training of journalists. 
The final examination for the graduates of the class of 1967 
involved media reporting on Kiesinger’s visit to Pakistan. 
Among the most important political outcomes of the trip was 
the agreement that the foreign ministers of the two govern- 
ments would meet in future for regular consultations. As the 
newsreel commentator remarked in this regard: “This meets 


Memories from the photo album of German-Pakistan relations (overleaf): 


(1) Federal President Heinrich Liibke (far left) and Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (right) 
receiving Pakistan’s President Muhammad Ayub Khan at Cologne-Wahn Airport (1961). 


(2) Federal President Heinrich Liibke (left) inspects a natural gas power plant in Multan in Punjab (1962). 

(3) Federal Chancellor Ludwig Erhard (right) talking to Pakistani Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in Bonn (1965). 

(4) Federal Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (right) in conversation with Pakistan’s President General Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq in Bonn (1980). 

(5) German Chancellor Helmut Kohl (centre) and Hannelore Kohl being received by President Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq at Islamabad Airport (1984). 
(6) Federal President Richard von Weizsacker receiving Pakistan’s Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto at the Villa Hammerschmidt in Bonn (1994). 

(7) Federal President Roman Herzog (2"¢ from left) and his wife Christiane Herzog visiting the Badshahi Mosque in Lahore (1995). 

(8) German Federal President Herzog (standing) delivers a speech in the ceremonial hall of the National Library of Pakistan in IsLamabad (1995). 
(9) Federal President Johannes Rau (right) and wife Christina Rau (left) welcome the President of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 


General Pervez Musharraf and his wife Begum Sehba Masharraf in front of Schloss Bellevue in Berlin (2003). 
(10) Joschka Fischer, Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, is greeted by a boy in national costume on his arrival in Lahore (2004). 
(11) Federal President Horst Kohler (standing) receives Yousaf Raza Gilani, Prime Minister of Pakistan, at Schloss Bellevue in Berlin (2009). 
(12) German Chancellor Angela Merkel in conversation with Nawaz Sharif, Prime Minister of Pakistan, at the residence of the German Ambassador 


in The Hague (2014). 
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Germany’s desire to forge closer relations with the countries 
of Asia. Germany is an exporting country that depends on the 
markets of tomorrow.” 


Since the 1960s, economic relations between the two coun- 
tries have steadily grown in importance alongside the polit- 
ical ones. Today, 35 large multinational German companies 
maintain branch offices in Pakistan, including BASF, BMW, 
Daimler, DHL, Linde, Metro and Siemens. In addition, more 
than 560 small and medium-sized German companies 
operate in Pakistan. The electronics sector and manufactur- 
ers of textile machin- 
ery maintain a strong 
presence, as do phar- 
maceutical and chem- 
ical companies. 


In December 1997, the 
Pakistan German Busi- 
ness Forum (PGBF) was 
founded in Karachi 
as an association of 
Pakistani entrepre- 
neurs with business 
connections in Ger- 
many. Thanks to the 
active support of the 
German Embassy in 
Islamabad and the German Consulate General in Karachi, this 
initially loose interest grouping of a few local businesspeople 
soon became a powerful association with around 160 mem- 
bers, including many German multinationals. In close cooper- 
ation with the Pakistan Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
in the years that followed PGBF succeeded in further deep- 
ening bilateral business relations by providing professional 
advisory services and organising countless business forums. 
Thanks not least to the funding from the German Federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ) 
and the expert support from the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ), in 2016 PGBF received 


from the Pakistan Ministry of Commerce the licence to 
establish the German-Pakistan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry (GPCCI). 


The European Union is one of the most important export 
markets for this South Asian country. It accounts for between 
one third and one quarter of all Pakistan’s exports. After the 
People’s Republic of China and the United Kingdom, Germany 
was the third-largest market for goods from Pakistan in 2019. 
In bilateral trade, German exports worth around EUR 1.8 bil- 
lion sat alongside imports from Pakistan worth EUR 1.1 billion. 
While Germany main- 
ly supplies machinery, 
chemical products, 
optical and medical 
equipment, iron and 
steel, Pakistan mainly 
exports textiles and 
clothing, leather and 
sporting goods, shoes 
and agricultural prod- 
ucts to Germany. 


Since the beginning 
of 2014, Pakistan has 
been a partner in the 
Generalised System 
of Preferences (GSP), 
a trade policy instrument of the European Union that grants 
tariff reductions to developing countries. Pakistan will retain 
this status for an initial period of ten years. Thanks in no 
small part to German support, Pakistan was granted so-called 
GSP+ status, which allows the country to benefit from com- 
plete exemption from customs duties for the export of numer- 
ous finished and semi-finished industrial products, such as 
textiles, as well as processed agricultural products. This allows 
producers and entrepreneurs in Pakistan to enter new markets 
in the European Union and increase their sales. In exchange 
for trade preferences, Pakistan has committed to implement- 
ing 27 international conventions on fundamental human and 


Towards establishing a German-Pakistan Chamber of Commerce and Industry - consultations 


between GIZ and the Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 2013. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister Hina Rabbani Khar and her German counterpart Guido Westerwelle sign an agreement 
ona strategic dialogue between the two countries at Villa Borsig in Berlin on 4 September 2012. 


1984: The Berlin Wall on Stresemannstrae during the Cold War. Along with other nations, visitors from Pakistan 
also left their graffiti here: Pakistan Zindabad - long live Pakistan can be read here in Urdu and English. 


labour rights, environmental protection and good governance. 
Since Pakistan joined the Generalised System of Preferences, 
its exports to the EU have increased by 50 percent. 95 percent 
of these exports are covered by the GSP+ scheme. 


New economic emphasis has been created in recent years by 
the China-Pakistan Economic Corridor (CPEC) - the “New Silk 
Road” - which includes rail links, pipelines, power plants and 
industrial parks along its route. The Pakistani section is to run 
from China across Pakistan to the port city of Gwadar on the 
Arabian Sea. Pakistan hopes that this superlative infrastruc- 
ture project, which began in 2016, will boost the growth of its 
export sector. In November 2018, Pakistan invited Germany 
to invest in the special economic zones along the economic 
corridor. The need for new technologies in the emerging busi- 
nesses and enterprises also offers a wide array of prospects for 
future German-Pakistan cooperation. 


Pakistan — a strategic partner 


As well as being economically important, Pakistan also plays 
a key role in regional stability and peace. This applies in par- 
ticular to a peace process in neighbouring Afghanistan, and to 
the situation in the Kashmir region, which has been a source 
of dispute between Pakistan and India since independence. 
In Berlin in September 2012, Federal Foreign Minister Guido 
Westerwelle gave his counterpart Hina Rabbani Khar the fol- 
lowing assurance: “We both know that there will be no solu- 
tion in Afghanistan without Pakistan. A stable Afghanistan is a 
concern we both share.” Together they initiated the Pakistan- 
Germany Strategic Dialogue. In that same year, Germany and 
Pakistan — the latter is a nuclear power - placed their mili- 
tary cooperation on a binding footing for the first time. In 
the garrison city of Rawalpindi, Minister of Defence Thomas 
de Maiziére and his counterpart Anmad Mukhtar signed an 
agreement providing for regular information-sharing between 
the armed forces and defence ministries of the two countries. 
The two sides also agreed on mutual manoeuvre observation, 
the training of Pakistan officers at the Bundeswehr Command 
and Staff College in Hamburg, as well as on cooperation in 


the field of armaments. Since then, the two countries have 
also been working together continuously in the fight against 
international terrorism. Yet relations between Germany and 
Pakistan have not always been so untroubled. In response to 
Pakistan’s nuclear tests in the Balochistan desert, Germany 
suspended cooperation in 1998. Only in the course of 2000 
was it gradually resumed. This is also reflected in the com- 
missioning of GIZ by German public donors (see table on 
page 80). On human rights, on policy towards Iran and on 
nuclear policy, Germany and Pakistan often take different 
positions to this day. This is sometimes reflected in major dif- 
ferences in how the two countries vote at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Facilitating development 


Pakistan was one of the first countries with which the 
German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (BMZ) began cooperation in 1961, the year it 
was founded. However, German-Pakistan development coop- 
eration began even before this date. Since the 1950s, the two 
countries have been implementing numerous joint devel- 
opment programmes, including irrigation projects on the 
upper Indus, equipping health centres and setting up agricul- 
tural training and demonstration farms. Today, Germany and 
Pakistan can therefore look back on more than 60 years of joint 
development projects, which Germany has supported to date 
to the tune of around EUR 3.5 billion. This makes the Federal 
Republic the fourth-largest bilateral donor. The priority 
areas of German-Pakistan development cooperation encom- 
pass promotion of the energy sector, good governance and the 
economy, including technical and vocational education and 
training (TVET). Yet health has also always played an impor- 
tant role in the past, and is doing so again today through 
numerous joint initiatives to contain the COVID-19 pandemic. 
Over the past decades, relations between the two countries 
have continued to develop in many areas of society: cultur- 
ally, economically, and in terms of development and securi- 
ty policy. This has resulted in close ties, which had reached 
their 70 anniversary on 15 October 2021. 
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III. GERMAN-PAKISTAN DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 


A proven partnership with a long tradition 


ermany and Pakistan have been engaged in devel- 

opment cooperation since the 1950s. Pakistan was 

thus one of Germany’s first-ever partner countries. 
Since Germany’s Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (BMZ) was established in 1961, develop- 
ment cooperation with Pakistan has also been institutionally 
strengthened. Since then, bilateral government negotiations at 
which the two countries discuss and define the priority areas 
of their cooperation have taken place at regular intervals. This 
is also where specific details of each side’s inputs are agreed, 
and the joint engagement is translated into measures with 
clearly defined objectives, results, time frames and budgets. 


Given Pakistan’s large geographical size, the two governments 
agreed early on to focus German support on the north-west- 
ern part of the country. Germany is one of the few donors with 
its own implementation structures in the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa (formerly known as the North-West Frontier 
Province). Moreover, Germany is one of Pakistan’s few part- 
ners that implement measures in the Tribal Areas along the 
Afghan border. This region, formerly named the “Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas” (FATA), was integrated into the 
neighbouring Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 2018, 
and is now known as the “Merged Areas”. Another area that 
is a focus of cooperation is the Islamabad Capital Territory, 
which as the name suggests includes the country’s capital city 
of Islamabad. However, measures are now also being imple- 
mented in Punjab, and sporadically in Gilgit-Baltistan, Azad 
Kashmir, Sindh and Balochistan. 


For Germany, Pakistan plays a key role in peace and secu- 
rity in South Asia and is an important partner in the fight 
against international terrorism. This has been especially true 
since Germany’s participation in the international mission in 
Afghanistan as part of Operation Enduring Freedom and the 
subsequent ISAF mission to stabilise the country. Since then, 


BMZ has increasingly supported Pakistan in promoting edu- 
cation and sustainable economic growth, boosting climate 
action, and driving democratic and peaceful development. 
BMZ regularly updates its guidelines for cooperation with 
Pakistan, and aligns them with current development needs 
and the development policy framework. Examples include its 
“Country strategy for bilateral development cooperation with 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan (2016-2020)”, which BMZ 
updated in August 2016, and most recently the “BMZ 2030” 
strategy, which in May 2020 defined the framework for the 
next decade. 


The official guidelines for German-Pakistan development 
cooperation are implemented by a number of institutions. 
On BMZ2Z’s behalf, the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Internationale 
Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) GmbH supports Pakistani institu- 
tions and assigns experts to transfer knowledge. It has main- 
tained a presence in Pakistan through development projects 
since 1963, and since 1990 also through a country office in 
Islamabad. Its engagement and its current country portfolio 
are described in detail in the present section. Financial cooper- 
ation is the task of the Kreditanstalt fiir Wiederaufbau (KfW), 
which has been promoting investment in Pakistan since 1962. 
KfW Development Bank’s cooperation with Pakistan primar- 
ily involves the themes of climate and energy (47 percent of 
the volume of funds in 2020) and good governance (42 per- 
cent). It also includes health (9 percent), and further training 
and sustainable growth (2 percent). In Pakistan, KfW chiefly 
promotes infrastructure projects such as the construction of 
bridges, water supply systems and health care facilities, finan- 
cial systems development, and the building of solar and hydro- 
power plants. It also supports initial and continuing training 
measures to improve labour market integration. Beneficiaries 
include for instance women in the health sector, electricians in 
the field of solar technology, and more generally internally dis- 
placed persons (IDPs) in the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
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Marie Schlei, Federal Minister for Economic Cooperation (third from left), at the 
Pakistan stand at the International Tourism Exchange in West Berlin, March 1977. 


Previous double page spread: Irrigation in rural Pakistan. In the mid-1990s, the 
German-funded Balochistan Rural Support Programme improved access to water. 


Federal funds for development projects in Pakistan are also 
received by the Federal Institute for Geosciences and Natural 
Resources (BGR), the European Union and multilateral insti- 
tutions. Finally, church-based organisations, political founda- 
tions and non-governmental organisations too are included 
among the recipients of federal funds for development initi- 
atives. These institutions provide key contributions towards 
promoting democracy, human rights and the rule of law, 
reducing poverty and managing disasters. 


A look back at the priority areas of development 
cooperation and joint programmes 


Over the years, the priorities of development cooperation 
between Germany and Pakistan have been continuously 
adjusted in line with new challenges and changing social, 
economic and political frameworks. During the first decade 
of development cooperation, for instance, together the two 
countries developed infrastructure in the industrial, energy, 
transport and telecommunications sectors. Further focuses of 
cooperation right from the start were agriculture, basic edu- 
cation, and technical and vocational education and training 
(TVET). In the 1980s the health and rural development sec- 
tors finally came to the fore. Since the 2010s German engage- 
ment has focused on good governance, sustainable economic 
growth and energy. The priority areas of Pakistan-German 


Pakistan 
and Germany 


First World War: 


the British Indian 
colonial army in 
Flanders, on the 
Somme and in the 
German colonial 
territories. In 

British India, Britain 
mobilises 1.3 million 
soldiers. 


Natural history 
and ethnological 
expedition by the 
Schlagintweit 
brothers in what is 
now Pakistan. 


Muhammad Iqbal, Pakistan’s 
national poet and political 
thinker, studies in Heidelberg 
and Munich. 
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German soldiers face 


development cooperation today are peaceful and inclusive 
societies, training and sustainable growth for decent jobs, and 
climate and energy. Cross-cutting themes include measures 
to promote gender equality and to involve women in political 
and social decision-making processes. Moreover, the protec- 
tion of human rights as a guiding principle of German devel- 
opment policy, and the prevention of corruption, are also a 
focus of attention across all areas. 


BMZ also supports Pakistan in delivering refugee aid and in 
coping with natural disasters, most recently when facing the 
floods in 2010 and in 2022. These measures help to stabilise the 
country, and thus to fight the causes of extremism and create 
lasting peace. To date, Germany has invested around EUR 3.5 
billion in development cooperation with Pakistan. Together, 
Pakistan and Germany have implemented a wide range of 
development projects over the last six decades. A selection of 
successful cooperation activities is presented below. 


Infrastructure and industrialisation 

Through its involvement in the World Bank, Germany was 
able to help negotiate and broker the Indus Waters Treaty 
from the mid-1950s onwards, which was signed in Karachi 
on 19 September 1960. The treaty, which regulates the use of 
waters from the Indus River and its tributaries, was accord- 
ed supreme importance internationally, in order to achieve a 
peaceful settlement between the mutually hostile co-riparian 
successor states to British India. The British partition plan of 
1947 and the warfare that followed had split Kashmir, as well 
as East and West Punjab, and thus the upper reaches of the 


Numerous German 
expeditions attempt to 
climb the 8,000-metre- 
high Nanga Parbat, 
without success. There 
are many fatalities. The 
mountain becomes 
popularly known as the 
“mountain of destiny 
for the Germans”. 


Second World War: 
Soldiers from present-day 
Pakistan fight against the 
German Reich as part of 
the British Indian Army. 
British India provides 

2.5 million men 

during the war. 


Establishment 

of the German 
Himalayan 
Foundation with 
the aim of exploring 
the Himalayas and 
climbing Nanga 
Parbat. 
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Indus that are so vital to agriculture. This brought with it sig- 
nificant political and economic uncertainty for Pakistan and 
India. As early as December 1954, the World Bank wrote ina 
study on the problem of irrigation in the Indus Basin: “For any 
settlement to be satisfactory in the long run it must be regarded 
as somewhat fair by the people of both countries. The experience 
of France and Germany illustrates the harvest of hate and bit- 
terness which is reaped by those who sow stiff terms. In the long 
run it would be no favour to India to help it acquire the last drop 
of the water Pakistan now receives from the Eastern rivers. Those 
few million acre-feet might well help the economic development 
of India more by providing a basis for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan.” The treaty gave Pakistan 
the virtually exclusive right of use for the three western and 
especially water-rich rivers —- the Indus, Jhelam and Chenab, 
while India gained the rights to use the three eastern rivers - 
the Ravi, Beas and Satluj. As India’s intensive water use led to 
the lower reaches of the eastern rivers located on Pakistan’s 
territory running dry, Pakistan was promised further support 
under the Indus Basin Development Project (IBDP). This bold 
technical and financial plan for developing irrigation systems 
along the Upper Indus, which Germany supported from 1960 
onwards with around 125 million deutschmarks and German 
expertise, led to the creation of what remain to this day 
Pakistan’s most important water reservoirs, the Mangla and 
Tarbela dams. Moreover, by diverting rivers and canals, water 
from other sources was fed into the lower reaches of the Ravi, 
Beas and Satluj, which had run dry. 


Around 1960, Germany began supporting Pakistan with its 
industrialisation. To this end, technicians from Pakistan were 
trained in industrial enterprises in Germany’s Rhineland 


Pakistani indepen- 
dence. Many of the 
founding fathers of 
the new state fought 
against Germany in 
the First or Second 
World War. 


Foundation of two 
states: The Federal 
Republic of Germany 

is founded in May and 
the German Democratic 


Republic in October. October 15", 1951. 
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Pakistan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany esta- 
blish diplomatic relations on 


region. Numerous industrial projects were promoted in 
Pakistan itself. One of the first projects of Pakistan-German 
cooperation was the financing of the Manghopir cement 
factory near Karachi. This was followed by investments in 
Pakistan’s railway system. With German support, Pakistan 
also built a telecommunications network which connected 
what were then East and West Pakistan. 


Germany also got involved in Pakistan’s energy sector early 
on, and since the early 1960s has been funding the expansion 
of the country’s power grid. Pakistan is rich in natural ener- 
gy sources. There are many hours of sunshine, windy plains 
and energy-rich mountain rivers that spring from the world’s 
highest peaks. This potential was recognised early on. In no 
other sector has Germany invested more development fund- 
ing over the last six decades. As Pakistan’s high-voltage grid 
was being expanded, the challenge was to feed the generated 
power into it safely and efficiently. The grid had to be stabilised 
and electricity losses reduced. Industry, business and private 
consumers were then successfully provided with a reliable 
and efficient energy supply. This enabled Pakistan to press 
ahead with economic development, generating more jobs 
and higher incomes. Since 1963, Pakistan has built numerous 
hydropower plants with German support, including the large 
powerhouses at Mangla, Tarbela and Ghazi Barotha. Over the 
decades, the electricity generated by the power stations has 


On July 3, 1953, an 
expedition led by Karl 
Herrligkoffer successfully 
achieves the first ascent 
of Nanga Parbat. 


Opening of the Pakistani Embassy 

in Bonn with Dr Omar Hayat Malik 
as Ambassador (1952-1955), and the 
German Embassy in Karachi with 
Wolfgang Jaenicke as Ambassador of 
the Federal Republic (1952-1954). 


1955: The award-winning 
film “In the Shadow of 
the Karakoram” by Eugen 
Schumacher makes 
Pakistan known to a large 
German cinema audience. 
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made a major contribution towards urban and industrial 
development in Pakistan. By 2011, joint studies on untapped 
potential for sustainable hydroelectric power had identified 
some 200 sites for further power plants. Based on the results of 
these studies, Pakistan has already built numerous new elec- 
tric power plants. 


To continue supporting the country in its industrial develop- 
ment and on its path to sustainable and inclusive economic 
growth, for about a decade German development cooperation 
has also focused on establishing environmental, social and 
labour standards that are 
monitored by government 
agencies. This is designed 
to improve incomes, 
establish social protection 
systems and create access 
to quality-assured health 
services for employees 
and their families. This 
pertains to the textile 
industry, which is so dom- 
inant in Pakistan, but to 
many other sectors of the 
economy too. 
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Agriculture 

In 1959, in cooperation with Pakistan’s Ministry of Agriculture 
the Pakistan-German Training and Research Institute was 
established as a teaching and demonstration farm. At this 
agricultural training and research institute, located 32 kilo- 
metres south of Multan in Punjab, German instructors trained 
farmers, carpenters, auto mechanics and tractor drivers. 
Together, the two sides researched ways of increasing crop 
yields. In demonstration fields they cultivated potatoes, and 
the instructors taught harvesting methods, for instance using 
a double-turn plough. The institute also ran a dairy farm and 
a poultry farm, bred horses and built fish ponds. As reported 
by the weekly newsreel Wochenschau on German TV when 
Germany’s then Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
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visited Pakistan in 1967, the aim was to “jointly mod- 
ernise agriculture in Pakistan and thus guarantee food 
security for the people”. The development project was 
designed to “enable the country to help itself in the future”. 
From 1965 onwards, the lessons learned here were trans- 
ferred to the villages in the region. In 1969 the demonstration 
farm was renamed the “Pak-German Institute of Cooperative 
Agriculture Multan” and placed under the oversight of the 
Pakistan Co-operation Department. Today the institute, 
where German instructors continued to work until 1977, is 
overseen by the Punjab Technical Education and Vocational 
Training Authority. 
It currently has a teach- 
ing staff of 23, and trains 
around 300 students as 
certified farmers in cours- 
es lasting two to three 
years. Six-month courses 
are also taught on plant 
protection, greenhouse 
crops, welding, car and 
motorcycle mechanics. 
In 2013, with German 
support new cultivation 
methods for greenhouse 
crops involving drip irri- 
gation were introduced. 
These enable farmers to grow certain varieties of vegetable all 
year round at low levels of water consumption. In this small 
project, 100 farmers were trained in greenhouse farming 
and 50 women from the surrounding villages were familiar- 
ised with new cultivation techniques for vegetable gardens. 


Basic education 

Both basic education and TVET were among the early priority 
areas of Pakistan-German development cooperation, as they 
are the basic building blocks for Pakistan’s future. Over the 
last two decades, the Government of Pakistan has launched 
many processes to improve education in all parts of the 
country. In 2005, in a debt conversion programme Pakistan 


Construction of a thermal power plant financed by Germany in Ashuganj in 1969. 


The agricultural training and model farm “Pakistan-German Co-Operative Training and Research Institute”, 
founded in 1959 in Multan in Punjab, is one of the earliest joint development projects (picture from a newsreel 
on German Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s visit to Pakistan in 1967). 
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pledged to Germany that it would invest a total of EUR 76 
million in school development projects in its own country. In 
return, Germany cancelled debts of Pakistan worth twice that 
amount. These funds enabled Pakistan to build schools and 
better equip them with staff and learning materials. 


Even after this progress, huge tasks still await the country. 
Although the percentage of children attending primary school 
has risen from 81 to 94 percent 
since 2005, some 30 percent of 
all girls and boys still drop out 
of primary school premature- 
ly. Girls’ education in particular 
was long neglected, as a result of 
which only 49 percent of wom- 
en can read and write. To ena- 
ble children to receive a better 
education, Pakistan-German 
cooperation for basic education 
aimed to further improve insti- 
tutional frameworks. 


BMZ’s support in this sec- 
tor focused on the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa region, Punjab 
and the Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas (now known as the 
“Merged Areas”). As part of a 
basic education programme 
in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, in 
1992 work to establish a train- 
ing centre for female teachers 
was commenced. By 2011, some 
4,900 classrooms had been new- 
ly built or existing ones renovated. With German funding, 
the programme mainly promoted educational institutions 
for women and girls. It made an important contribution 
towards enabling children in Pakistan, particularly in rural 
areas, to receive a school education and thus a path out 
of poverty. 


In 2002, Germany began supporting an extensive teacher 
training system in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. In 2004, this was 
extended to what were then the Tribal Areas, and in 2006 to 
the Punjab region. By 2011, around 290,000 primary school 
teachers and 60,000 school principals had been trained. 


To improve basic education, in 2006 Germany also began 
promoting curricular reform. This enabled the production 
of modern curricula for teach- 
a . F ing pupils in Pakistan, which 
also included important top- 
“ ~ ics such as human rights and 
} | environmental protection. The 
J curricula and a national edu- 
cation plan formed the new 
framework for aligning primary 
and secondary education more 
closely. This led to rising enrol- 
ment rates, and to more young- 
sters moving on to secondary 
schools. A further component 
in the introduction of new cur- 
ricula was the improvement 
of school textbooks. To devel- 
op modern teaching materials, 
more than 1,500 school textbook 
authors and editors were trained 
across Pakistan. By 2011, around 
100 new textbooks were then 
produced. 


In 2009, Pakistan adopted its 
national education policy. For 
the first time, provincial and dis- 
trict representatives had also been involved in drawing up this 
policy. With German support, it was now possible to increas- 
ingly involve parents and communities in designing lessons, 
and thus create a more transparent and participatory school 
system. Germany was also involved in providing equipment 
for schools and in establishing new school libraries. 


Modern teaching requires well-trained teachers. In 2004 and 2006, GIZ supported the 


further training of 350,000 teachers in Punjab, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and in FATA. 
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Left: Press report on the Pakistan-German Technical Training Center in the coastal town of Hub, 
Balochistan: Power cuts are a challenge for teaching (Bi-Weekly Tarjoman, 1-15 February 1989). 


Above: Vocational training has been one of the “perennial favourites” of development cooperation with Pakistan for decades. 
Here, metalworking is being taught in a workshop of the Pakistan-German Technical Training Center in Hub (1989). 


Technical and vocational education and training 

Besides basic education, also technical and vocational educa- 
tion and training was among the early priorities of Pakistan- 
German development cooperation. As early as 1960, the two 
countries decided to establish one vocational school in East 
Pakistan and one in West Pakistan. Since then, Germany has 
been supporting vocational schools that still exist to this day, 
and which form the backbone of Pakistan’s TVET system. 
Initially, getting there was certainly a laborious process. When 
the first German advisors arrived at the newly established 
Pakistan-German Technical Training Centre Mughalpura in 
Lahore in 1965, it was not just tools and machinery that were 
lacking. There were also no curricula that struck a balance 
between theory and practice. Since then, tens of thousands of 
mechanics, electricians and plumbers have acquired formal 
qualifications at vocational schools supported by Germany, 
which were awarded top marks by the International Labour 
Organization in May 2006. 


Another early example of successful cooperation in the tech- 
nical and vocational education and training sector is the 
Pakistan-German Wood Working Centre in Peshawar in the 
Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Here, on BMZ’s behalf GIZ 
advisors trained instructors from 1971 to 1984 and developed 
a comprehensive training programme for carpenters. Today, 
demand for the training places remains high, as the centre 


LUPT HANSA 
GERMAN AIRLINES 
KARACHI GERMANY 


Vid 
CAIRO / ROME 
Starting Nov. 4th 1959 


As part of its World 
Bank engagement, 
from 1955 Germany 
mediates in the 
negotiation of 

the Indus Water 
Agreement between 
Pakistan and India. 
West Germany 
provides DM 25 
million to support 
the construction 

of an extensive 
irrigation system. 


Frankfurt. 


Scientific and cultural coope- 
ration begins: expeditions in 
the Hindu Kush and Karakoram 
Mountains, and opening of the 
Goethe Institute in Karachi. 
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First scheduled Lufthansa 
flight from Karachi to 


Foundation of the 

Pakistan-German Co- 
operative Training and 
Research Institute as a 
model farm in Multan. 


Signing of the German- 
Pakistan Treaty for the 
Promotion and Protection 
of Investments. 


is known for the high quality of its teaching. The centre pio- 
neered the economical use of wood raw materials. Knowledge 
on wood-saving techniques has been transferred to more 
than 400 workshops in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. As a result, 
these enterprises now use resources about 50 percent more 
efficiently than was the case in the 1960s. Besides conserving 
timber, which is a scarce resource in Pakistan, the enterprises 
are also more competitive and are able to offer their products 
at lower prices. 


Building on these early projects, in early 2011 Germany and 
other donors launched an extensive programme designed 
to reform technical and vocational education and training 
in Pakistan. With German support, the country drew up its 
National TVET Policy, which was adopted in 2014. Since then, 
Germany has been supporting its Pakistani partners in shap- 
ing this policy. 


Health 

Germany and Pakistan were already working together in the 
health sector as early as 1960. Germany built x-ray departments 
for hospitals in Pakistan, for instance, and supplied ambulanc- 
es. Health did not become a priority area of cooperation until 
the 1980s, however. Since independence in 1947, health condi- 
tions in Pakistan have improved considerably. Life expectancy 
has risen, and the child mortality rate has fallen significantly. 


President Muhammad Ayub 
Khan embarks on a two-week 
state visit to Germany. 


The German Federal Ministry 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (BMZ) is found- 
ed. Pakistan is one of the first 
partner countries. Since then, 
regular bilateral intergovern- 
mental negotiations mark the 
success of the cooperation. 


Pakistan’s high-voltage 
grid receives German 

support to promote the 
industrialisation of Pakistan. 


German Federal President 
Lubke visits Pakistan. 

By visiting the tomb of 
Pakistan’s national poet 
Muhammad Iqbal in Lahore, 
he emphasises the cultural 
ties between the two states. 


Signing of the Cultural Agree- 
ment between Germany and 
Pakistan in Rawalpindi. 
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Nonetheless, many challenges still remain in the health sector. 
Only around half of all people in Pakistan have access to med- 
ical care. Since the 1990s, progress in family planning and in 
maternal and child health care has stagnated. Since the state 
was founded, Pakistan’s population has increased almost six- 
fold, rising from around 37 million in 1950 to 220 million in 
2020. Today, this rapid population growth is already having 
a negative impact on health care. Quite simply, there are not 
enough qualified medical personnel to care for so many peo- 
ple. About 80 percent of health facility services are provided 
by private hospitals and doctors - yet there is no systematic 
quality control of these services. The vast majority of the pop- 
ulation have no health insurance and cannot afford medical 
treatment. Besides infectious diseases such as tuberculosis, 
“lifestyle diseases” such as high blood pressure, cardiovascular 
diseases and diabetes are also rising sharply. Since 2020 these 
have been joined by the infectious disease COVID-19, which 
until spring 2022 has struck Pakistan in five consecutive waves 
and is having massive social and economic impacts. 


In the 1980s, the German Government began supporting 
Pakistan with development cooperation and extensive debt 
conversion programmes designed to strengthen the nation- 
al health system. As part of a health sector reform supported 
by Germany, new laws were passed to regulate private health 
facilities and public hospitals were granted more autonomy. 


a 
ys 


On behalf of the 

Federal Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 

GIZ begins its work in 
Pakistan as the “Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fur Technische 
Zusammenarbeit” (GTZ). 


Kurt Georg Kiesinger is the 
first Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to visit 
Pakistan. Seen here at 
Rawalpindi airport with Presi- 
dent Muhammad Ayub Khan. 
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The German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) establishes 
diplomatic relations with 
Pakistan. 


O 1972 


Together with governmental and non-governmental partners 
in Pakistan, on BMZ’s behalf GIZ developed quality standards 
for clinical practice and management for public and pri- 
vate health service providers and health facilities. This was 
designed to provide efficient, equitable and improved servic- 
es and infrastructure in hospitals. One particular focus was 
on the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) along the Afghan border. 


In Pakistan, people with physical disabilities are largely 
excluded from society and professional life. These people 
receive assistance at the Pakistan Institute of Prosthetic and 
Orthotic Sciences (PIPOS), which was established in 1984 
with German support. By 2011 the institute had trained more 
than 250 students - 73 of them women - in manufacturing 
and adjusting artificial limbs. In 2010, some 3,000 patients 
were treated in Peshawar alone, many of them mine victims 
from Afghanistan and the border areas. Since 1998 PIPOS has 
successfully operated as an autonomous, non-profit institute. 


Further priorities addressed by Germany from the 1990s 
onwards included family planning programmes. By 2010, 
funds of around EUR 42 million had been channelled into 
these programmes. These focused on reproductive health, 
and maternal and child health. Supported by GIZ advisors, 
the provincial administration of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa intro- 
duced pre- and postnatal care in the health centres, and 
opened family planning counselling centres. In cooperation 
with a Pakistani non-governmental organisation, a network 
of doctors, midwives and pharmacists was formed that coun- 
sels poor sections of the population on reproductive health 
and provides them with contraceptives and medicines. 


To mark the centenary 
of the birth of the poet 
Muhammad Iqbal, 

an Iqbal Professorial 
Fellowship is established 
at the South Asia 
Institute of Heidelberg 
University. 


The political foundations 
close to German political 
parties have been 
present in Pakistan since 
the mid-1980s. 
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ve = iit 
Above: For several decades, Germany supported the expansion of health care and reforms in the 
Pakistani health system. Here, student nurses in Punjab learn how to measure blood pressure. 


Right: In 1984, the Pakistan Institute of Prosthetic and Orthotic Sciences was founded with German support 
Here, specialists are trained in the construction of prostheses and patients are treated, many of them mine victim. 


In 1993, with German support the national Health Services 
Academy in Islamabad also began developing training cours- 
es for health professionals. The Health Services Academy now 
enjoys the reputation of a Centre of Excellence. A study has 
shown that as working professionals, 38 percent of graduates 
of the master’s programme help shape policy guidelines in 
the health sector. By 2011, 200 of these graduates were already 
employed in key positions in Pakistan’s health sector. 


BMZ was particularly active in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. 
Between 2003 and 2013 alone the ministry made EUR 10 mil- 
lion available for the health sector in the province and for the 
special territory of Gilgit-Baltistan. From 2004 onwards, some 
of these funds were used to significantly reduce the number of 
new tuberculosis infections. Today, tuberculosis can be diag- 
nosed and treated more effectively thanks to better trained 
personnel, new diagnostic centres and the supply of drugs. In 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa the rate of detection of the disease rose 
from 28 percent in 2003 to 92 percent in 2009; in the former 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas it rose from 32 percent in 
2007 to 74 percent in 2009. In 2011, the tuberculosis control 
programme implemented by GIZ led to a cure rate of over 
90 percent in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Thanks to BMZ funding, 
in 2010 the ground-breaking ceremony for the extension of 
the tuberculosis ward at Rawalpindi Leprosy Hospital took 
place. Here, patients suffering from leprosy or tuberculosis 
can receive treatment free of charge. Charitable organisations 
have been working since the 1960s to cure and control these 
diseases and help patients reintegrate into society. In 2010 


The fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989 led to 
German unity on 
October 3", 1990. 


Opening of the GIZ 
country office in 
Islamabad. 


GIZ begins work in the tests in the 
Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (FATA): groundwater 

programme in Kurram, South 


and North Waziristan. suspended. 
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In response to 
Pakistan’s nuclear 


Balochistan desert, 
bilateral development 
cooperation is 


alone, with German support some 700 leprosy sufferers and 
450 tuberculosis patients were treated at Rawalpindi Leprosy 
Hospital. Together with Pakistani partners, a country-wide 
blood bank system was established, also with German sup- 
port. This is designed not only to make blood transfusions saf- 
er in the future, but also to provide the poor population with 
sufficient pathogen-free blood products. 


Today, health is no longer a priority area of development 
cooperation. Since 2020 Pakistan has been building on these 
joint success stories in the health sector self-reliantly, support- 
ed by other donors. During the COVID-10 pandemic, however, 
numerous programmes did draw up emergency measures to 
contain the disease as it spread to Pakistan in early 2020. 


Rural development 

Rural areas, where around 63 percent of the Pakistani pop- 
ulation live, are among the poorest in the country. The 
Government of Pakistan began fighting rural poverty as ear- 
ly as the 1950s. Germany began supporting its Pakistani part- 
ners in this task with a number of development projects in 
the 1980s. It became clear early on that people in rural areas 
can only improve their lives if they are actively involved and 
participate in shaping development measures. A key factor 
in this respect is establishing institutions through which the 
rural population can gain a voice and can influence politi- 
cal, economic and societal decision-making processes. It was 
particularly important to involve women in this in order 
to strengthen their role in society. With future generations 


The first phase of 
the BMZ-funded 
FATA Development 
Programme begins. 


The German-Pakistan 
“Agreement on the 
Encouragement and 
Reciprocal Protection 
of Investments” enters 
into force. 


The Annemarie 
Schimmel House 
is established as 

a branch of the 
Goethe Institute in 
Lahore. 


German-Pakistan 
development 
cooperation is 
gradually resumed. 
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in mind, the development programmes also aimed to raise 
the rural population’s awareness of sustainable action and 
the protection of natural resources. Today, these Pakistan- 
German rural development projects have been completed. 
Non-governmental organisations and civil society actors 
remain as institutions that generate sustainable results and 
continue to drive development in this field. One of the most 
successful approaches for rural development in Pakistan was 
the Pakistan-German development project for dairy prod- 
ucts in Pattoki. What began in 1984 as a project to increase 
the income of small dairy farmers, is now the well-func- 
tioning farmers’ organisation Idara-e-Kissan. Under the 
Halla brand, the organisation operates four dairies and one 
powdered milk factory. The profits are channelled into ser- 
vices for members, such as veterinary care for livestock and 
expert advice. And the brand is a success, because the organ- 
ised farmers produce 25 percent more milk than the average 
for Punjab. 


To this day there are also a number of well-organised and 
active village and women’s organisations in Mardan in 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province that can be traced back to the 
Pakistan-German Mardan Rural Development Programme 
(1984-2000). Supported by the non-governmental organ- 
isations created at the time, the local population not only 
participates in political decision-making processes, but also 
manages its own development fund, which it uses to finance 


The second phase of 

the BMZ-funded FATA 
Development Programme 
begins. 


Pakistan and Germany initiate 
the Pakistan-Germany Strategic 
Dialogue. It focuses on 
cooperation in the fight against 
terrorism and the stabilisation of 
Afghanistan. 


Signing of a German-Paki- 

stan military agreement on 
training, manoeuvre obser- 
vation and the fight against 
international terrorism. 
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Pakistan becomes a partner 
in the European Union’s 
Generalised System of 
Preferences (GSP) for an 
initial period of ten years. In 
return, Pakistan commits to 
implement 27 international 
conventions on fundamental 
human and labour rights, 
environmental protection and 
good governance. 


infrastructure measures, environmental projects or even 
social services. The programme has unquestionably strength- 
ened the role of women in the Mardan region. At newly 
established women’s centres they have been able to take part 
in health courses or learn a craft, and thus contribute to their 
families’ income. 


From 1967 to 1992, forest cover in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
declined by more than half. Until the early 1990s, however, the 
local population was neither able to participate in the manage- 
ment of the state forest, nor did it have rights of use. In 1992 
a German-supported project in the Siran and Kaghan valleys 
involved the communities in decision-making processes for 
the first time, and enabled them to use forest products legally. 
The approach worked, because soon the village communities 
were intensively involved in restocking the forest and protect- 
ing it as “their” forest. To support this, GIZ forestry experts set 
up a tree nursery where farmers and landowners were advised 
and guided in the cultivation of local tree species. After the 
project ended, local project staff founded the non-govern- 
mental organisation Haashar, which continues to support the 
communities in their work. 


In 1993, Pakistan and Germany, together with the Asian 
Development Bank, financed a large-scale irrigation pro- 
ject on the Indus River. The Chashma Right Bank Irrigation 
Canal supplies water to around 146,000 hectares of land west 


Germany provides EUR 

6 million in emergency aid to 
support Pakistan in coping 
with its flood disaster. 


On behalf of BMZ, 
many development 
programmes 
implemented by GIZ 
are supplemented with 
measures to combat the 
COVID-19 pandemic: 
The FATA Development 
Programme launches 
the “Radio Show Project” 
to raise awareness 

of COVID-19 among 
the population of the 
Merged Areas. 


The third phase 

of the BMZ-funded 

FATA Development 
Programme begins, co- 
financed by the European 
Union from 2017. 


The German-Pakistan 
Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry (GPCCI) 
is established. 
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of the Indus in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Punjab. To this day, 
the population uses the newly developed irrigation area to 
grow rice, wheat, oil crops, fodders, cotton and sugar cane. 


Renewable energy and energy efficiency 

BMZ has been working to achieve a stable energy supply based 
on hydropower and other renewables, especially in the north- 
ern parts of Pakistan, since the 1960s. However, rapid popula- 
tion growth and the equally rapid increase in energy demand 
frequently lead to energy shortages throughout the country. 
Around 30 percent of Pakistan’s 220 million-strong popula- 
tion lack access to a reliable 
energy supply, especially in 
rural areas. Moreover, too 
much energy is lost due 
to inefficient grids and 
plants, or poor energy man- 
agement. This constrains 
competition, as well as 
economic and industrial 
development. To compen- 
sate the power deficit, fossil 
fuels such as kerosene and 
petroleum are used. These 
have to be imported, which 
is expensive, and they pol- 
lute the environment. The 
energy crisis also threatens 
to destabilise the country 
socially and politically, because it exacerbates distribution 
conflicts. Germany is therefore supporting Pakistan in devel- 
oping renewables, improving access to the power supply - also 
in rural areas - and increasing energy efficiency. Together with 
the State Bank of Pakistan, Germany is developing a strategy 
to promote financing instruments for investment in renewa- 
ble energy and energy efficiency. 


To this day, tapping unused resources such as hydropow- 
er and other alternative energy sources remains a focus of 
German-Pakistan cooperation. GIZ is advising the State Bank 


of Pakistan, the state Alternative Energy Development Board 
(AEDB) and energy agencies in the provinces on how to devel- 
op new sources of energy. Investment in renewables is being 
promoted through a loan provided by the German side. Some 
EUR 51 million have been disbursed to Pakistan for 13 energy 
projects with a capacity of almost 94 megawatts. Commercial 
banks in Pakistan are now also extending loans for home solar 
power systems. The Pakistan-German Renewable Energy 
Forum has also been established, which promotes liaison and 
dialogue between enterprises and government agencies and 
supports joint ventures for international projects. 


In 2003, Pakistan-German 
development cooperation 
began focusing on pro- 
moting small and medi- 
um-sized hydropower 
plants. Here, German 
experts for instance advised 
the local turbine manufac- 
turer Mukhtar Engineering 
Works in Mardan on how 
to efficiently use and offer 
its turbines and services 
also in more remote areas 
of Pakistan. As a result, by 
2011 around 21,000 house- 
holds and 180,000 people, 
mostly in the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, were receiving locally generated elec- 
tricity from small hydropower plants provided by Mukhtar 
Engineering Works. 


Since 2005, experts of Pakistan and Germany have also been 
jointly seeking long-term solutions to the issue of how the 
industrial sector can save energy and use it more efficiently. 
To this end, a pilot project for saving energy in selected tex- 
tile factories was set up together with the private sector. By 
using an energy management system, after six years the textile 
manufacturers involved in the project had already saved up 


Above: Afforestation in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa - the Siran-Kaghan Forestry Project in 1992. 


Right: Water for agriculture — the Chasma Irrigation Canal Project in Punjab, 1999. 
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Left: Farmers in the outskirts of the small town of Pattoki in Punjab bring their milk to the dairy factory (1991). What began in 1984 
as a project of German-Pakistan development cooperation is now being successfully continued by the well-functioning farmers’ 
organisation Idara-e-Kissan. The organisation operates four dairies and a milk powder factory under the Halla brand. 


Above: Memories from the photo album of a development worker in Pakistan in 1991: A project to increase fuel efficiency 
in cooking. The picture on the bottom right shows a pilot oven in a bakery with the logo of the then “GTZ”. 
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to 20 percent of their energy consumption, i.e. roughly 62 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours per annum. On average, each company 
thus saved around EUR 100,000 in 2011. 


To also harness the potential of solar power, in 2007 Germany 
began supporting the Government of Pakistan in building 
3,000 solar power plants in Sindh. This provided 25,000 people 
with access to electricity in their own homes for the first time, 
which meant that schoolchildren were also able to do their 
homework in the evenings with electric light. Furthermore, 
together with Pakistani authorities a feed-in tariff for wind 
and small hydropower 
plants was drawn up in 
order to improve the pow- 
er supply being fed into the 
grid. The tariff thus devel- 
oped was rolled out coun- 
try-wide in 2011. 


Good governance 

Over the past decade and 
a half, Pakistan has intro- 
duced key reforms to 
strengthen democracy and 
the rule of law. The con- 
stitutional amendment 
passed in 2010 played a 
major role in strengthen- 
ing democratic govern- 
ance. After years of military rule, the country succeeded in 
limiting the far-reaching powers of the president and in 
reorganising the responsibilities of the president, the prime 
minister, the national parliament and provincial parlia- 
ments. The provinces were given independent legislative 
powers, and in 2013 a decentralisation process was set in 
motion with new provincial local government acts. However, 
Pakistan still faces major challenges along this path. The 
country is still marked by numerous international, domestic 
and inter-confessional conflicts. These include the conflict 
with India over the Kashmir region in the north, which has 


been simmering for decades, as well as the conflicts in the 
border regions with Afghanistan, which at times became a 
retreat for militant groups from the neighbouring country. 
Attacks by armed separatist or jihadist groups and the mil- 
itary countermeasures of the army have also prevented the 
country from finding peace in recent decades. Widespread 
poverty, the lack of basic services in many parts of the coun- 
try, the lack of transparency and tax equality plus high levels 
of corruption are undermining state legitimacy. As a result, 
citizens’ trust in the state and its organs is low. The influx 
of refugees and internally displaced persons, especially 
since 2009, has also placed 
a strain on the scarce 
resources and social infra- 
structure of many local 
government entities in 
Pakistan. 


In 2005, Germany began 
supporting Pakistan in pro- 
moting good governance, 
strengthening democratic 
opinion-forming and par- 
ticipatory processes, and 
the pro-poor allocation of 
public funds. This includ- 
ed a focus on the rights of 
women and girls, and the 
protection of minorities. 
BMZ also supported the establishment of transparent finan- 
cial systems and anti-corruption measures, as well as func- 
tioning and responsive public administrations. 


In 2005, German experts began training staff of the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics in collecting economic data in line with 
international standards and introducing a monthly consum- 
er price index. Also in 2005, the Programme to fight Violence 
against Women began its work. In Punjab, German experts 
supported 34 women’s shelters and trained their personnel in 
women’s rights, medical care and legal counselling. 


Training Pakistani statisticians to conduct market studies according to international standards. 


a 


The programme to combat violence against women supported the establishment of women’s shelters 
in Pakistan, and trained their staff in women’s rights, medical care and legal counselling. 


Emergency aid for flood victims in Sindh in 2010: In the town of Shahdadkot in the 
flood plains of the Indus, many people lost their homes, farms, livestock and crops. 


In 2010, a comprehensive Programme to support national 
Tax Reform was launched. To this day, Pakistan has one of 
the lowest tax rates in the world, as areas such as agriculture, 
the service sector and the real estate sector are barely taxed. 
Yet efficient taxation is a prerequisite for the provision of citi- 
zen-oriented services, the local financing of development 
measures and the pro-poor dis- 
tribution of public funds. To raise 
the capability of the Pakistani 
state in these areas, Germany 
supported the Government of 
Pakistan in increasing tax rev- 
enues at the provincial level, in 
training civil servants in taxation 
and in the organisational devel- 
opment of tax authorities. To gain 
public acceptance for rising taxes, 
public relations and media cam- 
paigns were also supported. 


The German Government has 
also supported peacebuilding, 
reconstruction and develop- 
ment programmes in the Tribal 
Areas along the Afghan border 
and in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province. This support was deliv- 
ered both bilaterally, and multi- 
laterally through programmes of 
the World Bank and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). In this context, in 2009 Germany launched 
the FATA Development Programme discussed in this publi- 
cation, with co-financing from Switzerland. In the same year it 
also began funding the UNHCR programme to support com- 
munities hosting Afghan refugees in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
These measures strengthened social and public institutions 
that were coming under increasing pressure due to the influx 
of Afghan refugees. By 2011, a public water supply had already 
been established in 79 host communities with participation 


by the local population. Health facilities and minor infrastruc- 
ture were improved, and 32 schools rebuilt in 56 villages. 


Together with the Department of Local Government & Rural 
Development in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, in 2010 
Germany also began promoting the development of a new 
local government act, in order 
to make municipal services more 
effective and thus boost citizens’ 
trust and confidence in the state. 
The Local Government Act was 
passed in 2013 and set in motion 
a number of decentralisation 
reforms. It regulates amongst 
other things the working rela- 
tionships between the different 
administrative levels, and the 
respective roles of administrators 
and elected representatives. The 
German-funded development 
programme focused on well- 
trained staff in local govern- 
ance units and advised the Local 
Governance School in Peshawar 
on training these officials. 


Disaster relief and reconstruction 

The lives of people in Pakistan 
are determined primarily by two 
biotopes: the Himalayas and their 
foothills in the north of the coun- 
try, and the river system of the Indus basin that is fed by them. 
Its mightiest river, the Indus, runs right across the country and 
flows into the Arabian Sea south of Karachi. Mountains and riv- 
ers are the lifeblood of this otherwise often arid country. Yet they 
not only generate growth and enable agriculture; they also reg- 
ularly bring destruction and death. Within barely two decades, 
Pakistan was struck by no less than four devastating natural dis- 
asters: the drought in 2000 (which affected 2.2 million people), 
the earthquake in 2005 and the flood disasters of 2010 and 2022. 


With “cash-for-work” programmes, Germany opened up new employment opportunities for people affected by the flood disaster (2010). 
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The rivers in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa play a key role in irrigation, but during the rainy seasons they often overflow 
their banks and bring destruction. To protect against flooding, Germany promotes regulatory measures. 
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In October 2005, the earth in northern Pakistan and the 
neighbouring countries shook with a magnitude of up to 7.6 
on the Richter scale. The epicentre was close to the city of 
Muzaffarabad in Azad Kashmir province. The nearby town of 
Balakot in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s Mansehra District was also 
badly hit, as were some areas in Indian-administered Jammu 
and Kashmir. This earthquake, the most severe in Pakistan’s 
recent history, cost up to 87,000 people their lives, left more 
than three million homeless and destroyed large parts of the 
infrastructure. The majority of people in the earthquake zone 
lived from agriculture, and the quake took away their liveli- 
hood. It destroyed their 
houses, their land, their 
crops and their livestock, 
and by destroying the 
roads also took away their 
access to markets. 


To ensure that the people 
in the earthquake zone 
did not remain dependent 
on external aid, German 
relief organisations and 
their Pakistani partners 
worked with the local 
people to rebuild hous- 
es, irrigation systems and 
roads, and to restore fields. 
They distributed seed, agricultural implements and fertiliser. 
They also trained the farmers in organic and soil-conserving 
cultivation techniques to ensure that agricultural land would 
be used sustainably in the future. Supported by a German con- 
tribution of EUR 14 million, local communities rebuilt 5,600 
houses in the Siran Valley, amongst other things. To repair 
their villages, the people in the earthquake region contribut- 
ed not only their labour but also, where available, their own 
financial resources. The repair work was facilitated by qual- 
ified local non-governmental organisations. In particular, 
they supported orphans, single women, the sick, the elderly 
and minorities. 


In response to the earthquake of 2005, German advisors 
helped to develop a disaster risk management system for 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, in order to improve prepared- 
ness for such forces of nature in the future. The new Provincial 
Disaster Management Authority commenced work in 2008. 
Volunteer services were also established, and emergency res- 
cuers and fire-fighters were trained. With German support, a 
Centre for Disaster Preparedness and Management (CDPM) 
was also established at the University of Peshawar. Since then 
the centre has provided teaching, research and advice on the 
topic. A further preventive measure which Germany began 
supporting in 2009 was 
the Geological Survey 
of Pakistan. This large- 
scale study systematical- 
ly recorded the natural 
hazards and natural risks 
that exist in this South 
Asian country. In con- 
junction with the study, 
a Pakistan-German team 
of experts also developed 
a land-use plan adapted 
to the natural conditions, 
which was designed to 
help reduce the local pop- 
ulation’s vulnerability 
to future natural events. 
However, not even this long-term plan could prevent the next 
natural disaster. 


In July 2010, around one-fifth of Pakistan was then flooded 
by heavy monsoon rains and 1.6 million homes and build- 
ings were destroyed or damaged. Across the country, more 
than 20 million people - some 11 percent of the total popula- 
tion — were directly impacted. Almost 2,000 people lost their 
lives. All provinces along the Indus River were affected, from 
the city of Chilas in Gilgit-Baltistan to Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, 
Punjab, Balochistan and Sindh. The destruction was espe- 
cially severe in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, where more 


Support for disaster preparedness and response (2007). 


than 90 percent of the deaths occurred. In 2010, German aid 
organisations and programmes were on the spot right away to 
distribute food, clean water and clothing. Furthermore, with 
German support, hospitals and health centres were rebuilt 
and health workers were trained in first aid and health care. 
In addition to this direct aid, Germany also financed “cash-for- 
work” programmes that enabled those affected by the flood 
disaster to generate a fresh temporary income. For example, 
villagers received wages for rehabilitating water channels, 
cleaning roads and rebuilding houses. Women, who are often 
not allowed to work outside their homes, also benefited from 
the programme. They were paid 
for making blankets for the 
needy and were thus able to 
make a financial contribution to 
support their families. 


In both disasters, Pakistan was 
supported by government 
programmes of the German- 
Pakistan development partner- 
ship, as well as by numerous 
German non-governmental 
organisations and church-based 
institutions. The willingness 
of the German population to 
help and show solidarity with the victims in Pakistan in the 
late summer of 2010 was also remarkable. Private donations 
worth more than EUR 200 million were collected, which were 
used to provide the victims with food, water, medical aid and 
emergency shelters. Over the medium and long term, German 
aid workers supported the Government of Pakistan in restor- 
ing the livelihoods of those affected. Together they built 
roads, houses and irrigation systems and revived agricultural 
production. 


Integrated Experts 

GIZ’s personnel instruments in the partner country include 
so-called “Integrated Experts”. These are German and 
European experts who are placed by GIZ in cooperation with 


Ina celebratory mood: In 2016, the Pakistan German Business Forum receives the 
licence to establish the German Pakistan Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 


the German Federal Employment Agency’s International 
Placement Services (ZAV) as specialists and managers with 
local employers in the public sector, the private sector or in 
civil society. The key criterion is local demand: Integrated 
Experts fill key positions for which the local labour mar- 
ket lacks suitable expertise. As employees of local partner 
organisations, Integrated Experts are closely integrated into 
the structures on the ground. This enables them to trans- 
fer expertise sustainably. The change processes which they 
help initiate therefore continue after the end of the assign- 
ment. The involvement of Integrated Experts in Pakistan 
goes back to the late 1990s. 
It was stepped up from 2006 
onwards, as German support for 
Pakistan was expanded in line 
with the increasing engagement 
of the German armed forces 
(Bundeswehr) in neighbouring 
Afghanistan. In the decade that 
followed, 17 Integrated Experts 
were employed in the country, 
funded mostly by BMZ, but also 
by other German public donors 
such as the Federal Foreign 
Office. 


In line with BMZ’s priorities, Integrated Experts in Pakistan 
were usually assigned in the energy and good governance sec- 
tors. Over the years, a very wide range of local employers were 
involved. The institutions supported in Islamabad includ- 
ed for instance the Alternative Energy Development Board, 
the Council of Renewable Energy Technologies, the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics, the Chief Commissionerate for Afghan 
Refugees, the National Institute for Folk and Traditional 
Heritage and the Taxila Institute of Asian Civilizations at 
Quaid-i-Azam University. In Karachi, Integrated Experts were 
employed by the Pakistan German Business Forum (PGBF) 
and the International Union for Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN). In Lahore, experts were placed with 
the Technical Education and Vocational Training Authority. 


An appraisal mission on Integrated Experts conducted on 
behalf of BMZ in 2013 also identified high future potential for 
this personnel instrument in Pakistan’s institutions. 


The support provided to the Pakistan German Business 
Forum, which was established in Karachi in 1997, proved 
especially fruitful in terms of sustainable results. From 2011 
onwards, three Integrated Experts were employed in succes- 
sion by the PGBF. The experts supported this loose associa- 
tion of Pakistan entrepreneurs with business connections in 
Germany in becoming a powerful association with 160 mem- 
bers. These included many German multinationals. Over the 
years, the institution has always enjoyed strong support from 
Germany. Besides the financial support from the German 
Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development 
and the technical support from GIZ, the active involvement 
of German ambassadors in Islamabad and German consuls 
general in Karachi should also be highlighted. In 2016, the 
Pakistan Ministry of Commerce finally granted the PGBF 
the licence to establish the German Pakistan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry (GPCCI), headquartered in Karachi. 


The strategic framework for the current 
cooperation with Pakistan 


In tackling the diverse local, regional and global challenges 
facing Pakistan, BMZ acts as a partner to support the country 
in achieving a sustainable development. In recent years, coop- 
eration with Pakistan was guided by BMZ’s New Asia Policy, 
which the Ministry adopted in 2015, and the Pakistan strat- 
egy for 2016-2020 embedded in that policy. In May 2020, the 
Ministry set out a new development policy framework for the 
next decade in its “BMZ 2030” reform strategy, which sets a 
number of new priorities. 


According to the 2015 New Asia Policy, the aim of German 
development cooperation was to make economic growth 
socially and environmentally sustainable, to protect the cli- 
mate and the continent’s biodiversity, and to combat the 
causes of conflict and displacement. To this end, Germany 


and its partner countries involved civil societies more close- 
ly in decision-making and development processes, strength- 
ened the rights of women and children, and improved 
prospects for employment and income, especially among 
young people. This is rooted in BMZ’s belief that good gov- 
ernance, and development that is both socially equitable 
as well as economically and environmentally sustainable, 
ensure stability. In its cooperation, BMZ therefore focused 
on seven key points: 


+ Extending global partnerships and regional cooperation; 

- Promoting training, social economic development and 
employment; 

- Protecting the climate, adapting to climate change and 
driving biodiversity; 

* Combating the causes of conflict and displacement, 
assisting refugees; 

+ Strengthening human rights, participation and the 
capacity of state institutions; 

+ Improving structures and living conditions in cities; 

+ Improving health and social protection systems. 


From these key points for Asia, BMZ’s Pakistan strategy 
derived three priority areas for cooperation during the period 
2016-2020 (which still determine the objectives and orienta- 
tion of many development projects that have been running 
for some time): 


In the area of good governance, German engagement was 
geared particularly towards the opportunities and challenges 
created by decentralisation. The aim was to strengthen service 
delivery within the decentralised structures of the Pakistani 
state, and to improve political participation by the popula- 
tion. This included a focus on local governance and services, 
sub-national finance, and refugees and internally displaced 
persons. The FATA Development Programme presented in this 
publication was also part of this priority area. 


In the field of energy, Germany supported the energy sec- 
tor reform and stepped up its promotion of renewables and 


Right: Bonn, April 1989: The Head of the Department of Economic Affairs in the Pakistani Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Feroze Qaiser, and his German counterpart, Deputy Director General Wolf Preuss, sign the minutes of 
negotiations at BMZ on the continuation of development cooperation between Germany and Pakistan. 
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energy efficiency approaches in order to help improve the 
basic energy supply for the population and for business- 
es. Germany also supported sub-national solutions for the 
roughly 56 million people in Pakistan without access to elec- 
tricity. At the same time, financial products for businesses 
and private consumers were developed together with gov- 
ernment partners as a basis for investment in renewable 
energy technologies. 


In the area of sustainable economic development, the aim 
was to build an enabling environment for creating new jobs 
and income-generating opportunities, and to help facilitate 
inclusive and sustainable economic growth. This involved a 
special focus on the textile industry as the most important 
export sector, also with regard to environmentally sound and 
climate-friendly production. Alongside technical and voca- 
tional education and training and employment promotion, 
the key fields of action included social protection as well as 
labour and social standards. 


BMZ 2030 


From 2018 onwards, German development cooperation 
underwent a process of fundamental reform, which culminat- 
ed in the publication of the “BMZ 2030” strategy in May 2020. 
The outcome is a re-focusing of bilateral development coop- 
eration. The aim of the reform process is to increase BMZ’s 
ability to react, to align development cooperation with priori- 
ty development-policy goals and to use BMZ funds more stra- 
tegically and effectively. To achieve this, the strategy includes 
a focus on partner countries’ willingness to reform and their 
own initiative in the areas of good governance, fighting cor- 
ruption and respect for human rights. Furthermore, cooper- 
ation will now also include topics that offer new answers to 
the issues determining our future, such as digital technology, 
climate, health and family policy, sustainable supply chains 
and private investment. 


To enable us to cooperate in these areas on a more targeted 
basis in future, the number of Germany’s partner countries 


for bilateral development cooperation has been reduced from 
85 to 60. The departing partner countries include those that 
did not implement jointly agreed reforms in the past, and thus 
are not being considered for future cooperation. At the same 
time, they also include those that have developed so positively 
in recent years that they no longer need direct official support. 
In countries where BMZ will no longer operate bilaterally in 
the future, however, Germany will remain involved through 
the engagement of other federal ministries, the European 
Union, multilateral institutions, and the work of the church- 
es and civil society. Support for people threatened by hunger 
and need will not be affected by this reform process. Here, 
BMZ will remain globally engaged. 


Based on partner governments’ reform agendas, in future 
Germany intends to enter into so-called reform partner- 
ships with reform-minded countries. The instrument of 
“reform financing” is designed to tie the disbursement of 
development funds to the implementation of clearly defined 
reform steps. BMZ’s reform partners include Ethiopia, Céte 
d'Ivoire, Tunisia and Morocco. BMZ will also support the 
political and economic transformation processes of Eastern 
European countries neighbouring the European Union, such 
as Albania, Serbia, Georgia and Ukraine, through transfor- 
mation partnerships. In global partnerships, Germany will 
work primarily on issues that will define the future, such as 
protecting the environment and the climate. Global partners 
include Brazil, China, India, Mexico and Viet Nam. With nex- 
us and peace partners, BMZ will work to combat and elimi- 
nate the structural causes of conflicts and displacement, help 
build stability and promote constituencies for peace. Partner 
countries in this category include Iraq, Syria, Yemen, Libya 
and Somalia. 


The BMZ 2030 development goals 

and their relevance to Pakistan 

The goals of the BMZ 2030 reform strategy are sustainable devel- 
opment and the eradication of hunger and poverty. The guid- 
ing framework for this is provided by the United Nations’ 2030 
Agenda and its 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). 


To help achieve these goals, BMZ has defined core areas for 
cooperation with its partner countries: 


* One core area that is also highly relevant to cooperation 
with Pakistan is Peaceful and inclusive societies. This 
aligns with SDG 16 on peace, justice and strong institu- 
tions. Under the umbrella term “good governance” the 
area encompasses democracy, justice and a functioning 
state, anti-corruption, domestic resource mobilisation 
and local authority structures. Further areas of interven- 
tion are peacebuilding and conflict prevention, displace- 
ment and migration. 

+ The core area A life without hunger - Transformation 
of agri-food systems goes hand-in-hand with SDG 2 on 
food security and improved nutrition, and sustainable 
agriculture. Accordingly, BMZ’s areas of intervention 
include food security, rural development and agriculture 
(including soil protection). 

* Combining SDG 4 “Quality education”, SDG 8 “Decent 
work and economic growth”, SDG 9 “Industry, innova- 
tion and infrastructure” and SDG 17 “Partnerships for the 
goals”, a further core area of the new BMZ strategy aims 
to achieve Sustainable economic development, training 
and employment. Areas of intervention include techni- 
cal and vocational education and training, private sector 
and financial sector development, socially and environ- 
mentally sustainable supply chains, as well as trade and 
economic infrastructure. 

+ The core area Climate and energy, just transition aims 
to help achieve SDG 7 “Affordable and clean energy”, 
SDG 11 “Sustainable cities and communities” and SDG 
13 “Climate action”. The areas of intervention there- 
fore include climate change mitigation and adaptation, 
renewable energy and energy efficiency, as well as sus- 
tainable urban development. 

* BMZ’s core area of Conserving nature and natural 
resources, protecting life on Earth includes the inter- 
vention areas of biodiversity, forests and water. It helps 
achieve SDG 6 “Clean water and sanitation”, SDG 14 “Life 
below water” and SDG 15 “Life on land”. 


* The core area Health, social protection and population 
policy also includes pandemics, One Health, as well as 
sexual and reproductive health and rights. It contributes 
to SDG 1 “No poverty”, SDG 3 “Good health and well-be- 
ing” and SDG 10 “Reduced inequalities”. 


In future, basic education will no longer be a part of bilat- 
eral German development cooperation. In order to achieve 
broader impact, this will now be funded multilaterally. For 
example, the Global Partnership for Education fund and the 
Education Cannot Wait initiative will be supported. 


Alongside these core areas for long-term cooperation, 
so-called initiative areas have been defined. These are 
a means with which to actively and visibly place a special 
development-policy focus on specific areas within shorter 
time frames. The initiative areas include digi centres and 
digital technology, population development and family 
planning, as well as the “Returning to New Opportunities” 
programme. Another area is sustainable supply chains and 
the “Green Button”, a government label for textiles manu- 
factured sustainably in line with social and environmental 
standards. Health, pandemic response and the One Health 
approach is one initiative area that is especially important 
in times of the COVID-19 pandemic. BMZ’s other initiative 
areas are the Development and Climate Alliance, green peo- 
ple’s energy, synthetic fuels, and sport, media and culture. 
Finally, besides the core and initiative areas there are also 
the new quality criteria for German development coop- 
eration. These are a kind of seal of quality for sustainable, 
value-based and forward-looking development cooperation, 
and apply to all measures implemented. To some extent they 
emerged from the so-called cross-cutting themes of earlier 
years. They involve political, social and environmental guid- 
ing principles such as human rights, gender equality and 
inclusion, anti-corruption and integrity, and environmental 
and climate impact assessment. 


With the list of areas postulated in this way, BMZ has now 
formulated targeted and results-based offerings that are 
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aligned both with German interests and the development 
needs of the partner countries concerned. In the case of 
Pakistan, which will also remain a partner country for 
direct official cooperation with Germany, this refocusing 
of BMZ’s engagement means a change in the development 
issues that the two sides will jointly address and the meas- 
ures they will implement in the future. A number of these 
issues are already reflected in Pakistan’s “Vision 2025”, which 
it launched in 2014 and in which it set itself ambitious goals. 
To enable Pakistan to join the ranks of the middle-income 
countries, social justice, peace and security, the rule of law 
and good governance are to be strengthened. The path to 
these goals covers water, energy and food security for the 
population, a competitive private sector, and transparent 


Annual commissioning of GIZ in 
Pakistan within the period 2000-2020 
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98,9% of these funds refer to 
projects commissioned by BMZ 
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and efficient structures for governance and administration. 
For example, the country is pursuing reforms of the civil ser- 
vice, the tax system, the judicial system and the police. It is 
also placing a stronger focus on anti-corruption and intends 
to make governance more transparent. Germany will contin- 
ue to support Pakistan with these efforts as a partner, both 
nationally and locally. To support Pakistan in consolidating 
democracy within the state and society, strengthening sus- 
tainable growth and inclusive employment, and mitigat- 
ing the impacts of climate change, German development 
cooperation with this South Asian partner country will in 
future focus on three BMZ core areas: (a) Peaceful and inclu- 
sive societies, (b) Sustainable economic development, and 
(c) Climate and energy. 
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Development programmes currently 
implemented by GIZ in Pakistan 


The Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Internationale Zusammen- 
arbeit (GIZ) GmbH, along with the KfW Development Bank, 
is one of the world’s largest official implementing organi- 
sations of development cooperation. In the early 1960s, on 
behalf of the Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (BMZ), GIZ staff already began support- 
ing Pakistan’s administration, health care facilities, schools, 
vocational schools, companies and non-governmental organ- 
isations in their work. Since 1990, GIZ has maintained a pres- 
ence in the country not only with numerous projects, but also 
with its own country office in Islamabad. 


BMZ is GIZ’s largest commissioning party by far. In the peri- 
od from 2001 to 2020, GIZ’s commissions in Pakistan were 
worth a total of EUR 481.37 million. Of this, 62.4 percent was 
accounted for by BMZ, 27 percent by third-party co-financing 
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and 10.6 percent by other German public donors (see chart 
on page 80). The latter included the Federal Foreign Office, 
the Federal Ministry for Economic Affairs and Energy and the 
Federal Ministry for the Environment, Nature Conservation, 
Nuclear Safety and Consumer Protection. Alongside the 
European Union, third-party donors also included the 
Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, the governments of the 
Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland and Hungary, and the 
UK-based solidarity fund Water Unite. 98.9 percent of this 
co-financing involved BMZ-commissioned projects. 


In 2020, GIZ held commissions in Pakistan worth EUR 90.1 
million. This reflects the projects commissioned over the 
years and currently still ongoing, and includes their total 
budget, which in most cases is multi-year. Of this, EUR 25 
million went to promoting technical and vocational educa- 
tion and training, 20.2 million to economy and the labour 
market, 12.7 million to the governance sector, 11.9 million to 
energy and the environment, 9 million to displacement and 
migration, 6 million to health and EUR 5.3 million to basic 
education (see chart on page 81). 


The projects and programmes in GIZ’s current country port- 
folio for Pakistan are presented below. They are arranged 
according to the new core areas defined in the “BMZ 2030” 
reform strategy: Peaceful and inclusive societies; Sustainable 
economic development, training and employment; as well as 
Climate and energy, just transition. 


Current commissions held by GIZ in 
Pakistan by sector in the year 2020 


This comprises the commissioned projects of the 
past years as well as currently implemented projects 


Core area “Peaceful and inclusive societies” 


In 2014, Pakistan adopted its “Vision 2025” strategy for nation- 
al development. This emphasises the importance of good 
governance, decentralisation, legal frameworks and political 
participation for Pakistan’s transformation into a middle-in- 
come country. The steps taken in summer 2018 by the newly 
elected government are designed to bring about political and 
institutional changes that will enhance service delivery by the 
state at all levels, and thus boost citizens’ trust and confidence 
in public institutions. The country has also done the ground- 
work for more decentralisation and greater responsibility for 
sub-national actors such as provinces, districts and local gov- 
ernment entities. It also plans to make coordination between 
the governance levels more effective in future. 


In April 2019, amendments to local government legislation 
were passed in both Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Punjab. These 
provinces transfer responsibilities for key public services such 
as education and social protection to the local level. This is 
because in rural areas in particular, public service delivery 
is deficient and is coming under great pressure due to rapid 
population growth. Both provinces have provided for direct 
mayoral elections; furthermore, Punjab has also changed the 
electoral system from the traditional first-past-the-post sys- 
tem to proportional representation. This trend is still in its 
infancy, however, and popular political participation remains 
inadequate. The economic and fiscal environment remains 
difficult, and public expenditure therefore needs to be made 
more efficient and effective. There is also a need to make full 
use of existing opportunities for taxation, in order to increase 
tax revenues. 


On behalf of BMZ and other German public donors, and 
often also with European Union funding, GIZ therefore sup- 
ports administrative reforms, the improvement of public ser- 
vices, the introduction of fair and transparent taxation, and 
measures to fight violence against women. Further topics of 
cooperation within the core area of “Peaceful and inclusive 
societies” include training for administrative personnel in 


public institutions and civil society organisations, and the 
establishment of local government associations and networks. 


German cooperation focuses on Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province with the Merged Areas (erstwhile FATA, referred to 
also as Tribal Areas) and Punjab. German-Pakistan coopera- 
tion aims to foster citizens’ trust in the state by giving all sec- 
tions of the population equal access to the care and protection 
of the state. This is why, alongside the former priority area of 
good governance, the topic of social protection has also been 
included in this new core area. Previously this was part of the 
priority area of sustainable economic development. Especially 
for people who have so far been unable to share in economic 
development, social protection systems are absolutely essen- 
tial for achieving social harmony and cohesion in the long 
term. With this in mind, BMZ has supported the expansion of 
health care and social protection systems, and the introduc- 
tion of hygiene and health measures in schools. 


The topic of displacement and migration has also become part 
of the new core area. This is of major social, economic and 
political importance, especially in Pakistan’s border region 
with unstable Afghanistan. Providing refugees and internal- 
ly displaced persons with public services, work and housing 
creates huge challenges for local governments in Pakistan. 
This affects particularly local governments in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa and Balochistan provinces. Commissioned by 
BMZ and the Federal Foreign Office, GIZ is supporting local 
governments in coping with these additional pressures, and is 
helping government agencies to either deliver services to ref- 
ugees and internally displaced persons or - where the security 
situation permits — return them to their areas of origin based 
on human rights criteria. Both the Provincial Government 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and the new national government 
are displaying a benevolent attitude towards Afghan refugees, 
and are significantly more open to sustainable solutions to 
the refugee problem than previous governments. This cre- 
ates a more enabling environment for implementing the 
German-funded programmes to support Afghan refugees and 
host communities. 


Development projects implemented by GIZ in Pakistan in 2019 (number of projects per 


district, tribal areas highlighted in orange. Image Landsat/Copernicus, 2021 Google). 
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Decentralisation has brought new tasks, responsibilities and 
challenges for those responsible in the regional and local gov- 
ernments. The BMZ-commissioned programme Support to 
Local Governance is supporting the provincial governments 
in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Punjab in delivering public ser- 
vices at the local level and improving the political participation 
of citizens. It is also supporting local governments in establish- 
ing a more efficient tax system. In its first phase (LoGo I, 2017- 
2019) the programme was provided with EUR 15.9 million for 
this purpose, of which 5 million Swiss francs were provided 
as co-financing by the Swiss Federal Department of Foreign 
Affairs. The follow-on 
programme (LoGo II, 
2020-2022), which has 
funding of EUR 11.5 mil- 
lion, is currently building 
the capacity of public 
administrators and elect- 
ed representatives at 
the provincial and dis- 
trict levels, in order to 
improve service delivery. 
It is also supporting the 
provincial governments 
in creating legal frame- 
works for transferring 
responsibilities to the 
local level. The training courses developed with local training 
institutions are designed to make local governance processes 
transparent and include the needs of citizens. Local revenues 
are essential for delivering public services and for creating 
scope for action. GIZ is therefore working with the provincial 
governments to increase the revenues of the provinces and 
local government entities. To this end, reform scenarios for a 
property tax are being developed. Finally, processes of con- 
structive dialogue between the provincial governments and 
citizens will be launched in order to strengthen mutual trust. 
One focus here will be on empowering citizens to demand 
from the government the rights and services to which they 
are entitled. Within the supported dialogues, the Provincial 


Government and the local population will then be able to 
exchange views on specific topics and services such as drink- 
ing water, waste management or fee collection, and work 
together to improve these services. 


The BMZ-commissioned project Strengthening Education 
and Health Services for Refugees and Host Communities 
(EHS, 2020-2023) is working with the Ministry of States and 
Frontier Regions (SAFRON) to improve inclusion of the 
needs of vulnerable sections of the population in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province. To this end, the project is support- 
ing state and civil socie- 
ty actors, and facilitating 
participatory planning 
processes for drawing 
up education and health 
plans. Furthermore, the 
project, which is funded 
with EUR 6 million from 
the BMZ Special Initiative 
on Displacement, is help- 
ing to improve coop- 
eration between the 
Chief Commissioner for 
Afghan Refugees, and 
state education as well 
as health service provid- 
ers. It is also promoting platforms for dialogue between gov- 
ernment agencies and Afghan refugees, women, youth and 
people with disabilities. In the education sector, the project 
focuses primarily on school education for vulnerable groups 
and on reducing the school dropout rate. In the health sector, 
the focus is on improving hygiene measures and maternal and 
child health. 


The Refugee Management Support Programme (RMSP, 
2017-2023), commissioned by the German Federal Foreign 
Office, is also supporting the Ministry of States and Frontier 
Regions and the Chief Commissioner for Afghan Refugees 
in stabilising regions where Afghan refugees account for a 


Refugee trek in the wake of military offensives against the Pakistani Taliban in 2014: the European 
Union and Germany supporting the reintegration of internally displaced persons in the tribal areas. 


Schooling for internally displaced children using the simplest means in Parachinar (Kurram District, Merged Areas). 


Supporting Afghan refugees in starting their own businesses —- employees 
of Saba Restaurant in Hazara Town in Quetta, Balochistan. 


large percentage of the population. With a budget of around 
EUR 13.7 million, the programme is being implemented in 
Balochistan Province and at the federal level. It aims to pre- 
vent possible economic and social conflict between Afghan 
refugees and host communities in Pakistan. Advisory ser- 
vices and capacity development measures support the man- 
agement of refugee-related 
issues. To promote cross-bor- 
der exchange at government 
level, the programme also 
networks international actors 
with Pakistani and Afghan 
decision-makers on the issue 
of voluntary repatriations and 
reintegration (this activity end- 
ed with the Taliban takeover 
in August 2021). Furthermore, 
integrated water resource 
Management measures are 
improving access to water 
and the livelihoods of people 
in Balochistan. Marginalised 
women from both commu- 
nities are being supported in 
the production of dried fruits 
and in upcycling paper waste 
to improve their incomes. To 
strengthen tolerance and pro- 
mote peaceful coexistence 
between young people from 
host communities and Afghan 
refugee families, music, sports 
and art projects, as well as poetry competitions were con- 
ducted - also during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


The theme of “social protection” has also been integrat- 
ed into the core area of “Peaceful and inclusive societies”. 
Structural poverty is widespread in Pakistan. The state is 
not yet able to fully protect a large part of the population 
against existential risks such as illness or unemployment. 


Sports projects for Afghan refugees and residents of host communities promote 
self-confidence and cohesion (Hazara Town in Quetta, Balochistan). 


The Government of Pakistan is therefore building a network 
of national and regional basic social protection programmes 
that are now being gradually developed into building blocks 
for social protection for the entire population. The BMZ- 
commissioned programme Support to Social Protection, 
including Social Health Protection (SP-SHP, 2020-2023) is 
being implemented togeth- 
er with the responsible min- 
istries for health and social 
affairs in Punjab and Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Provinces, and 
at the national level. With a 
budget of EUR 7 million, this 
programme aims to provide 
people living in or threatened 
by poverty with better access to 
social protection. These efforts 
were already commenced dur- 
ing the first phase of the pro- 
gramme between 2016 and 
2020 (which had a budget of 
EUR 6 million). Currently, the 
second phase is strengthening 
national and local partners in 
optimising and coordinating 
processes to improve access to 
existing social protection sys- 
tems in Pakistan, which is fed- 
erally structured. To achieve 
this, public information cam- 
paigns are being developed, 
the needs of the population 
are being evaluated and people are being supported in join- 
ing social protection systems. Provincial governments and 
their social protection institutions are being supported in 
designing, improving and managing their programmes. In 
order to benefit from the lessons learned in other regions, 
platforms for dialogue and exchange between government 
actors are being used, including study trips across the pro- 
vincial borders. 
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To strengthen tolerance and promote peaceful coexistence between young people from 
host communities and Afghan refugee families, music and art projects are promoted. 


In the BMZ-commissioned global programme Sanitation for 
Millions (S4M, 2017-2022), GIZ is supporting the Ministry 
of States and Frontier Regions in creating access to safe san- 
itation and hygiene. The focus is on public facilities such as 
schools and health centres. The programme has a total budget 
of EUR 27.9 million. Besides being funded by BMZ, it is also 
financed by the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, the UK-based 
solidarity fund Water Unite, the Inter-American Development 
Bank and the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Since 
2017, just under EUR 4 million of this has been spent on 
implementation in 
Pakistan, a country 
where almost half the 
population still lacks 
access to safe sani- 
tation and hygiene. 
Many schools and 
health facilities also 
lack basic infrastruc- 
ture. For example, 
28 percent of schools 
in Pakistan have no 
toilets. The situation 
is particularly precar- 
ious in Balochistan, 
which is why the 
project implements 
its measures chiefly 
in this province. The activities implemented jointly with the 
Provincial Government and the implementation partner - the 
Balochistan Rural Support Programme - include improving 
sanitation and hygiene in schools and health centres, as well 
as awareness-raising campaigns and training in operation and 
maintenance. The activities are currently also being extend- 
ed to Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. To use water efficiently, GIZ is 
also supporting the development of an approach for treating 
wastewater so that it can be reused for irrigation. In the con- 
text of menstrual hygiene, GIZ is supporting the Provincial 
Government of Balochistan in coordinating the regional 
working group and establishing a secretariat. 


The Federally Administered Tribal Areas, or FATA for short, 
were a special British territory which Pakistan took over from 
the departing colonial power in 1947. Under special British 
laws dating back to the 19" century, the region was initially 
administered directly by the Central Government of Pakistan, 
and only gradually integrated into the neighbouring Province 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa as the so-called Merged Areas in 
May 2018. The region has a rich tribal culture and corre- 
sponding traditions, but is also marked by great poverty and 
numerous interrelated and often violent conflicts. It is poorly 
accessible due to its 
mountainous char- 
acter, its border loca- 
tion and its poorly 
developed infrastruc- 
ture. Public services 
such as health care 
or schooling often do 
not reach the villag- 
es and communities, 
whose inhabitants 
have always had to be 
self-reliant. As a result, 
trust and confidence 
in the Government of 
Pakistan and its insti- 
tutions are low. The 
region’s proximity 
to chronically unstable Afghanistan, and the presence of the 
Afghan and Pakistani Taliban, have also determined its fate in 
recent decades. Consequently, all Pakistani governments have 
seen the Tribal Areas as being of crucial importance for secu- 
rity. Pacifying the region is therefore now recognised as being 
strategically key to the country’s security, even though only 
about 3 to 4 percent of Pakistan’s population lives here. 


Germany is one of Pakistan’s few partners that implement 
measures in the Tribal Areas. GIZ has been operating in this 
region since 1987. This began with a groundwater programme 
in the regions of Kurram, and South and North Waziristan. 


Many schools in the tribal areas have neither toilets nor a water connection. The FATA Development 
Programme supports communities with school improvement measures (Baru village, Bajaur District). 
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Since 2009, GIZ has been supporting the population of the 
Tribal Areas through the BMZ-funded FATA Development 
Programme (FDP I &II). Until the Tribal Areas were integrated 
into Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, GIZ’s lead partner agen- 
cy was the so-called FATA Secretariat. During the first two 
phases of this EUR 21.2 million programme (2009-2012 and 
2012-2016), it focused on basic education, health services and 
improving people’s livelihoods. Implementation was man- 
aged from Peshawar, where GIZ already had an office at the 
time. Since the Tribal Areas were merged with the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, BMZ 
has continued to support 
the Provincial Government 
and the population of the 
Tribal Districts. In what 
is now the third phase of 
the FATA Development 
Programme III (2016-2022), 
GIZ is advising the Provincial 
Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa on improving 
the performance of public 
service providers and civil 
society groups in the fields of 
basic education and health. 
To promote the implemen- 
tation of development meas- 
ures at community schools, 
GIZ has supported the crea- 
tion of more than 5,500 small 
community-based organisa- 
tions with their own bank account - so-called “parent-teach- 
er councils”. This enables the transfer of government funds 
to community level to support the implementation of com- 
munity-managed maintenance and development measures 
at schools. Training in financial management is also provid- 
ed. In the health sector too, training is provided for specialist 
staff on planning at district level and on management topics. 
The programme is also working with the Local Government, 
Elections & Rural Development Department to develop the 


legal framework for the new local governance system in the 
region. This phase of the programme, which has a BMZ budget 
of EUR 14.5 million, focuses on developing and promoting 
platforms for constructive dialogue between civil society and 
the political actors in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. 


Co-financed by the European Union to the tune of EUR 4 mil- 
lion, the FATA Development Programme is also implement- 
ing the Aid to Uprooted People initiative (AUP, 2017-2022) 
in the Merged Areas. Particularly in the period from 2007 
to 2014, local conflicts and 
various military campaigns 
drove parts of the indige- 
nous population out of their 
ancestral areas, destroyed 
social structures and badly 
affected the service delivery 
network, which was already 
in need of further devel- 
opment. The programme 
is therefore supporting the 
Planning and Development 
Department and the Home 
& Tribal Affairs Department 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 
reintegrating the displaced 
persons in their regions of 
origin. Here too, the aim is 
to improve public service 
delivery. 


Core area “Sustainable economic development, 
training and employment” 


To make economic growth sustainable, Germany has been 
promoting the improvement of technical and vocational edu- 
cation and training (TVET) in Pakistan for several decades. In 
order to achieve this objective, it has also supported devel- 
opment partnerships with the private sector in Germany. 
Besides TVET, cooperation with Pakistan will in future also 


Integrated water resource management measures improve access to 
water and the livelihoods of the population in Loralai, Balochistan. 
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Together with the Institute of Management Sciences in Peshawar, the FATA Development Programme 


trains trainers who prepare members of parent-teacher councils in the Tribal Areas for their tasks in 
monitoring infrastructure measures in schools. 


There are still not enough schools in the Tribal Areas. Girls’ schools in particular are lacking in many regions. 
Secondary schools are usually only found in the larger towns, like here in Parachinar in Kurram District. 


focus on private sector and financial systems development. 
There are also plans to focus more on sustainable and inclu- 
sive employment, and in particular on integrating women 
into the labour market. This area will also include measures 
involving the BMZ’s “Returning to New Opportunities” pro- 
gramme, sustainable supply chains and the “Green Button” 
labelling scheme. Since the majority of people in Pakistan live 
in rural areas and are dependent on agriculture as their source 
of income, key themes of cooperation in this area also include 
establishing and developing rural value chains, and main- 
streaming environmental, 
human rights and social 
sustainability standards. 
This new core area thus 
encompasses a large part 
of the programmes imple- 
mented by GIZ up to 2020 
in the former priority area 
“Sustainable economic 
development”. 


Energy, agriculture and 
human capital are among 
Pakistan’s areas of poten- 
tial that are still under- 
utilised due to a lack 
of skilled personnel. 
Together with Pakistan’s 
National Vocational and 
Technical Training Commission, in 2014 GIZ launched the 
National Skills Strategy, thereby ushering in a comprehen- 
sive reform of TVET. Since then, GIZ has been supporting 
its Pakistani partners also through the programme Support 
to the Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
Sector (TVET-SSP, 2017-2022). This project has a budget of 
EUR 67.95 million, and is funded by BMZ, the European Union 
and the Norwegian Government. A precursor programme 
had already been launched in 2011. During its first phase (up 
to 2017) it received funding of around EUR 62.8 million from 
BMZ, the European Union, the Netherlands and Norway. 


Vocational training has been an ongoing focus of German-Pakistani development 
cooperation for decades: trainees at a vocational school in Lahore. 


Implemented country-wide, it focuses on training teachers and 
establishing a university teacher training course. These meas- 
ures are accompanied by the introduction of quality stand- 
ards, the accreditation of TVET institutions, training of TVET 
authority staff in the provinces and the development of human 
resource development plans. This creates an enabling environ- 
ment for better quality, competency-based technical and voca- 
tional education and training that prepares young people for 
the labour market. The majority of young people in Pakistan 
are employed in the informal sector, and most of them have 
no access to technical and 
vocational education or 
training. To create access 
to the formal labour mar- 
ket for this group as well, 
young adults are offered 
career guidance and voca- 
tional counselling, as well 
as job placement services. 
Furthermore, certification 
of the skills of young peo- 
ple employed in the infor- 
mal sector is also enabled. 
Together with its partners, 
GIZ is thus establishing a 
formal TVET system and 
promoting the training 
of young people in coop- 
eration with the private 
sector. The training profiles are developed by the partners 
together with representatives of businesses and associations 
(for instance in the energy sector), in order to align course con- 
tent with the needs of the labour market and thus increase the 
employability of graduates. This also boosts the participation 
of the private sector in political decision-making processes on 
technical and vocational education and training issues. 


The global Build4Skills project (B4S, 2018-2022) is also work- 
ing on BMZ’s behalf in Pakistan and Mongolia to make tech- 
nical and vocational education and training practice-oriented. 
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The project has a total budget of EUR 4 million. Of this, 
EUR 214,000 has been allocated for implementation in Pakistan. 
In the long run the programme aims to integrate training com- 
ponents into large-scale infrastructure programmes of region- 
al development banks, and mobilise the private sector to step 
up its involvement in technical and vocational education and 
training. The practical training thus promoted will help ensure 
that graduates are better trained to meet the demands of the 
labour market. Through an established dialogue between pri- 
vate sector actors and policymakers, work is under way to link 
up vocational schools with Pakistani construction companies, 
and to involve the latter 
in designing the training. 
Furthermore, the National 
Skills Information System 
(NSIS) has been given 
additional functionali- 
ties. These will enable it 
to map requirements and 
dynamics on the training 
market, and thus enable 
informed policy-mak- 
ing. Build4Skills is work- 
ing with the National 
Vocational and Technical 
Training Commission 
(NAVTTC) and the German 
Siemens company in par- 
ticular to recruit women for technical and vocational edu- 
cation and training in the construction sector. Furthermore, 
Siemens will allocate 30 internships to female trainees from 
areas relevant to infrastructure. 


Creating job prospects for returning migrants is also the 
theme of the BMZ-commissioned Programme Migration 
for Development III (PME, 2020-2023). The programme 
is pursuing this goal in 13 countries in Asia and Africa. The 
programme has a total budget of EUR 95 million, 2.83 mil- 
lion of which is earmarked for Pakistan. The lead partner 
is the Ministry of Overseas Pakistanis & Human Resource 


Development. The implementing partner for the reintegra- 
tion of Pakistani returnees, the reintegration of internally dis- 
placed persons and support of the population is the Overseas 
Pakistanis Foundation (OPF). The programme already advises 
and assists returnees while they are still in Germany, Europe 
or other countries, and also supports them with training 
and job opportunities in Pakistan. To make this possible, the 
Pakistan-German Facilitation and Reintegration Center was 
opened in Lahore. Here, GIZ and its local partners advise on 
support for business start-ups, support training and skills 
development, and provide psychosocial counselling. Besides 
working directly with the 
target group, state part- 
ners are also supported 
and trained in the delivery 
of advisory services and 
the updating of labour 
market information and 
e-learning opportuni- 
ties. The COVID-19 pan- 
demic and its effects on 
the labour market also 
make it necessary to sup- 
port start-ups that have 
already received support. 
In particular, this involves 
adapting business plans 
and building skills in the 
use of digital solutions and opportunities. In addition, the pro- 
gramme is also providing direct wage subsidies and publicly 
funded employment in badly affected sectors. In response to 
changes in the local labour market, GIZ is also working with 
Pakistani partners on retraining measures for jobseekers. 


In addition to vocational training and employment promo- 
tion, social standards and environmentally friendly produc- 
tion are two topics now also included in the new core area 
“Sustainable economic development, training and employ- 
ment”. As the country’s largest employer (employing around 
45 percent of the workforce) and by far the most important 


The textile industry is one of the largest employers in Pakistan: trainees 
being prepared for the labour market in a vocational school in Lahore. 


export sector (responsible for some 57 percent of exports), the 
textile sector was and is of particular importance to Pakistan. 
Commissioned by BMZ, GIZ is supporting Pakistan’s Ministry 
of Commerce in enforcing social standards in accordance with 
the Conventions of the International Labour Organization 
and laying down more environmentally friendly produc- 
tion methods. With a budget of EUR 14.35 million, the pro- 
ject Improvement of Labour, Social and Environmental 
Standards in the Pakistan Textile Industry (TextiLES, 2021- 
2023) is therefore working with public and private actors to 
mainstream sustainable production in the textile and fashion 
industry. BMZ already provided funding of EUR 12.05 mil- 
lion for the predecessor project, which GIZ was able to use to 
support its Pakistani partners in these areas during the peri- 
od 2017-2020. Punjab Province is the focus of cooperation, 
as this is where — along with the Greater Karachi area - most 
textile and garment factories are located. GIZ’s work revolves 
around improving health and safety at work. To achieve this, 
it supports the training of government labour inspectors in 
order to develop their skills for advising companies in this 
field of work. The coordination of government agencies in the 
development of processes, information-sharing and service 
delivery in the areas of inspection, prevention, rehabilitation 
and compensation is designed to help create a more enabling 
environment for compliance with social standards. Together 
with the private sector, GIZ is developing platforms for dia- 
logue between employers and workers in order to promote 
at the same time compliance with social standards, the adop- 
tion of good environmental practices and the improvement of 
quality and productivity of operations. 


To support this objective through processes of dialogue 
with other important global textile and garment produc- 
er countries, the BMZ-commissioned regional programme 
for Promoting Sustainability in the Textile and Garment 
Industry in Asia (SLSG, 2019-2023) is enabling the sharing 
of lessons learned across the region. This will support reori- 
entation of the sector and the scaling-up of proven national 
approaches. The programme has a total budget of EUR 21.5 
million. Of this, EUR 1.46 million have been allocated for 


implementation in Pakistan. In the previous phase (2015- 
2019), BMZ made EUR 1.6 million available for implemen- 
tation in Pakistan. This funding is designed, for instance, to 
support communication of the added value of sustainability 
standards, compliance with which is gaining importance on 
the target markets abroad and can provide a competitive edge. 
At the same time, workers are being supported in claiming 
their rights, particularly as an improvement in working condi- 
tions can positively impact motivation and productivity. This 
is especially important in times of the COVID-19 pandemic. 
This is why both programmes include coping with the pan- 
demic and its economic impacts on the textile and garment 
industry. Furthermore, GIZ supports companies in develop- 
ing and disseminating training materials on the efficient and 
sustainable management of resources, e.g. in wastewater treat- 
ment or the use of chemicals. 


Core area “Climate and energy, just transition” 


BMZ’s former “priority area energy” that included the inter- 
vention areas of energy efficiency and renewable energies, has 
been incorporated into this new core area. This also includes 
climate change adaptation, climate resilience, Nationally 
Determined Contributions (NDCs) and climate finance. Given 
Pakistan’s great vulnerability to the impacts of climate change, 
this topic will become increasingly important in the years 
to come. 


Over the past two decades, GIZ’s work has involved support- 
ing Pakistan in breaking new ground in energy production 
and supply. The Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency 
Project (REEE, 2020-2023), which was implemented jointly 
with the Pakistan Alternative Energy Development Board, 
the State Bank of Pakistan and the provincial energy author- 
ities, is one example of this. The project was launched back 
in 2005, since when it has been continuously realigned with 
new challenges and needs. From 2005 to 2019 BMZ provid- 
ed some EUR 31 million for the project. It is making available 
a further 8.1 million for the period 2020-2023. By increasing 
electricity generation from solar, hydro and wind power, the 
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By promoting renewable energy, GIZ gives people in remote areas prospects for 
development: a small solar plant in Sarghana in the Pishin District of Balochistan. 


A proud vegetable farmer in front of his greenhouse. In the arid regions of Balochistan, Germany 
promotes the careful use of scarce water resources, and supports vulnerable population groups 
with climate change adaptation and climate risk management measures. 


Promoting renewable energy is a major concern of German-Pakistan development 
cooperation: training turbine builders in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 


project is helping to reduce greenhouse gas emissions and 
Pakistan’s dependence on fossil fuels, thereby supporting the 
Government of Pakistan in its energy transition. For example, 
since 2015 the revised feed-in regulation for renewable energy 
(net metering regulation) has led to more than 9,771 systems 
being connected to the distribution grid, which is equivalent 
to about 161 megawatts of capacity. Other focal points include 
increasing energy efficiency, for example in buildings or in 
industry, and introducing standards to improve the quality of 
solar power systems. The introduction of energy management 
systems in foundries and rolling mills, and in textile and food 
processing plants, has already saved about 150 gigawatt-hours 
of electricity annually and thus about EUR 3.6 million. In the 
finance sector, amongst other things the development and 
implementation of guidelines for “green financing” are being 
supported, and the capacities of commercial banks in the field 
of energy efficiency and renewable energy are being devel- 
oped. To also reach rural areas with renewable energy, innova- 
tive financing mechanisms for off-grid energy services will be 
developed. By developing financing instruments for low-car- 
bon energy, the capacity of Pakistan’s electricity grid could be 
increased by 2,000 megawatts from renewables by 2019. These 
are now being fed into the public power grid. 


Thus, while GIZ is supporting the energy transition in 
Pakistan, the project for Promotion of Renewable Energy 
and Energy Efficiency Concepts in Cities and Industry (REEE 
SCALE, 2020-2023) is working with the Pakistani Ministry of 
Energy to guarantee a sufficient and sustainable power sup- 
ply for the population. The measures are being implemented 
in Islamabad and Lahore, which were selected as model cities 
together with the lead partner for the project, the National 
Energy Efficiency and Conservation Authority (NEECA). The 
programme is funded by BMZ to the tune of EUR 4 million. 
The aim is to introduce systematic energy management in 
cities and urban agglomerations in order to increase energy 
efficiency. One focus is on cooperation with political deci- 
sion-makers, in order to make them aware of the potential 
for, and the importance of, energy savings. This should further 
establish energy management in the processes and workflows 


of public institutions. Furthermore, innovative digital meth- 
ods for data analysis are being developed so that information 
gained can be promptly fed into the implementation and 
application of energy management systems. In selected part- 
ner cities, GIZ is working with the staff of city administrations 
and municipal service providers to promote the implemen- 
tation of cost-effective energy-saving measures. Furthermore, 
expert exchange is being promoted through working groups 
at the local level. This not only facilitates policy dialogue in 
the field of energy efficiency, but also ensures that important 
lessons learned are shared. 


As with the projects and programmes described above, the 
project “energy solutions - made in Germany” - with the 
Project Development Programme (PDP, 2018-2021) also 
aims to increase energy efficiency and the use of renewables. 
Besides Pakistan, the project also operates in 17 other coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. The German Federal Ministry for 
Economic Affairs and Energy (BMWi) is funding the activities 
in Pakistan to the tune of EUR 110,000, from a total budget 
of EUR 20 million. The project aims to network Pakistan’s 
industrial enterprises with German suppliers of low-carbon 
energy solutions as part of BMWi’s German Energy Solutions 
Initiative. Eight projects have been implemented so far. They 
produce 11.7 gigawatt-hours of green electricity every year, 
and thus help save 8,232 tonnes of carbon dioxide per annum. 
The project is thus making an important contribution to the 
global energy transition and is supporting sustainable eco- 
nomic growth in Pakistan and Germany. 


The global Support Project for the Implementation of the 
Paris Agreement (NDCP CAEP, 2019-2021) also operates in 
Pakistan. Germany’s Federal Ministry for the Environment, 
Nature Conservation, Nuclear Safety and Consumer 
Protection (BMUV) is providing almost EUR 300,000 to fund 
the measures, which are being implemented in coopera- 
tion with the Pakistan Ministry of Climate Change (MoCC). 
The MoCC and the Global Change Impact Studies Centre aim 
to strengthen local capacities for measuring, verifying and 
reporting on climate-related data. The data thus obtained 
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will contribute to the national greenhouse gas inventory and 
the transparency mechanism under the Paris Agreement. 
Furthermore, the Pakistan National Energy Efficiency 
Conservation Agency is being supported in recording and 
revising the country’s Nationally Determined Contributions. 
Another goal is to establish a coordination mechanism to 
help reduce emissions from deforestation and forest degra- 
dation, and to promote sustainable forest management and 
the expansion of carbon sequestration in forests. 


January 2022 saw the launch of the Strengthening Climate 
Adaptation and Resilience (SAR) project, which will run 
until 2025. It is funded by BMZ to the tune of EUR 10 mil- 
lion. Its objectives include strengthening the planning and 
financing of climate adaptation and climate risk mitigation 
measures, with a focus on vulnerable population groups 
(especially women), in selected provinces. 


The BMZ-commissioned Study and Expert Fund (SFF) has 
existed since 1990. In 2011-2022, it made available some 
EUR 4.6 million for studies, reports, expert assignments 
and small-scale pilot projects. This includes a budget of 
EUR 300,000 to fund the Preparation of a Climate Risk 
Profile and a Needs Analysis for Pakistan (2020-2022). 
Implemented in collaboration with the Pakistani Ministry 
of Planning, Development & Special Initiatives, the measure 
is designed to support the country in improving its prepar- 
edness for climate risks. Based on risk analyses for extreme 
climate events, needs analyses for the agricultural sector are 
being prepared together with local partners, for instance, 
and appropriate adaptation strategies are being developed. 


Cooperation beyond the core areas 


Alongside the aforementioned core areas, there is also a 
so-called “flexible programming area” (Gestaltungsspielraum). 
Today, this includes the topic of health, which was once so 
important in our cooperation with Pakistan, and thus also 
the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization (Gavi). 
With the COVID-19 pandemic, the issue of immunisation 


has become even more important since 2020. As a result, 
many BMZ-funded development projects in Pakistan have 
extended their activities to include COVID-19 emergency 
measures. Such interventions include the further training 
of health sector personnel and public awareness-raising 
concerning the health risks posed by the virus, as well as 
preventive measures. Protective equipment for hospital 
staff is being provided, as well as laboratory equipment and 
COVID-19 test kits. BMZ has also pledged further funds to 
Pakistan for the Global Polio Eradication Initiative and the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. For the 
latter, Germany, as the fourth-largest donor worldwide, is 
overall providing EUR 1 billion for the period 2020-2021. 


One other measure that falls under the flexible programming 
area is the Social Support for Vulnerable Afghan Refugees 
and Members of the Host Communities (SSARC, 2019- 
2022) project. In Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, together 
with the Ministry of States and Frontier Regions, represent- 
ed by the Commissionerate Afghan Refugees, the project 
is creating psychosocial support services. Equipped with a 
budget of EUR 5 million from BMZ’s Special Initiative on 
Displacement, it is helping to enhance the skills of govern- 
mental and non-governmental actors for dealing with the 
psychosocial needs of vulnerable population groups. In addi- 
tion, new counselling services and “safe spaces” are being 
created. To achieve this, the programme is training health 
workers, social workers and religious leaders. Access to com- 
munity activities in safe spaces fosters mutual understand- 
ing. Trained staff supervise the participants. Particularly for 
girls and women who are otherwise housebound due to 
socio-cultural restrictions, these spaces serve as places to 
meet and gather. Measures are also being implemented to 
help build young people’s resilience so that they can regain 
their psychological well-being. Young people are receiving 
counselling and guidance on taking charge of their own lives 
and getting involved in their community so that they are 
recognised as full members. 


Measuring temperatures before school lessons in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa: During the pandemic, many 
development programmes supported their Pakistani partners with COVID-19 emergency aid measures. 


IV. PAKISTAN — A COUNTRY WITH MANY FACETS 


A look back into the past 


diverse cultures, traditions and religions. Ever since the 

campaigns of Alexander the Great in the fourth century 
BCE, and the emergence of a Graeco-Buddhist syncretism that 
fused Indian and Hellenistic influences along with those of the 
Persian empires, the region has been a melting pot of Asian 
and European cultures. To understand the challenges faced by 
Pakistan today, and those faced by German-Pakistan devel- 
opment cooperation, it is worth taking a look at the country’s 
history and its society. 


Pires: is characterised by its long history and its 


The Indus Valley, which runs through Pakistan like a life- 
line, is one of the “cradles of humanity” where civilisations 
with urban centres first developed in prehistoric and ancient 
times (Harappan culture, 2800-1800 BCE). From antiquity to 
the early modern period the Indus Valley, and especially the 
fertile Punjab (which translates as “Land of the Five Rivers”) 
in the north-east of present-day Pakistan, were repeated- 
ly the target of conquests and the foundation of empires. 
Notable examples include the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great (327/326 BCE), the rule of the Maurya (322 to 185 BCE), 
which led to the spread of Buddhism under King Ashoka, or 
the conquests of the syncretic Kushans, who exercised their 
rule in the 2™ century CE from Purushapura, today’s Peshawar. 


In the second half of the 7" century, the Arabs penetrated the 
Indus Valley via Iran and the Persian Gulf, bringing Islam with 
them. However, this spread only slowly at first, and in some 
cases became blended with Hindu traditions. The Sufi and 
shrine traditions, which are omnipresent in Pakistan, contain 
spiritual ideas and practices that are not alien to Hinduism. 
Islamic empires, however, were founded by conquerors who 
penetrated the Indus Valley and Punjab from the north. 
Noteworthy examples include the Ghaznavids in the 11® cen- 
tury and the Ghurids in the 12 century, from which the north 
Indian Delhi Sultanates emerged in the 13" and 14™ centuries. 


The heyday of Islamic history was Mughal rule, which was a 
historic continuation of the Mongol empires. This dominated 
large swathes of the South Asian subcontinent from the 16" 
to the 19" century. Mughal rule was a period of cultural flour- 
ishing, which found expression in magnificent art, architec- 
ture and literature. This was also the period in which Persian 
became established as the court language. In the course of 
the 18" century, the Mughal Empire began its gradual decline. 
Factors which helped bring this decline about included heavy 
defeats against the Marathi Empire on the Indian plateau, 
recurring raids by the Persian Safavids and Afghan Durrani, 
and the intensification of religious antagonisms between the 
Muslims and the subjugated Hindu majority population. 


The Mughals were gradually replaced by the British. From the 
middle of the 18" century onward, the British moved out- 
wards from Bengal to gradually expand their colonial power 
on the South Asian subcontinent. In 1858, they deposed the 
last Great Mogul of Delhi. While some principalities (including 
Rajputana, Kashmir, Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad) con- 
tinued to exist as British vassal states, large swathes of land 
came under direct British sovereignty. Above all, by build- 
ing canal systems the British turned the fertile Punjab into 
the breadbasket of South Asia. At the same time, the Pashtun 
and Baloch tribal areas west of the Indus became the British 
deployment area in the so-called Great Game, as Russia 
annexed Central Asia in the 19" century and advanced south- 
wards. The North-West Frontier Province (NWFP; Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa since 2010) and the Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas (FATA; part of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa since 2018) 
are administrative relics of British colonial policy that contin- 
ued to exist after the creation of Pakistan until a few years ago. 


In the late 19 century, an independence movement began 
to emerge in British India. Although in the first decades the 
focus was on shaking off British colonial rule, more and more 


Right: Population growth, rural exodus, traffic and air pollution are among the major challenges facing Pakistani cities like Lahore. 
Previous double page spread: Karachi beach is a popular destination for city dwellers in need of recreation. Camels are available as photo opportunities, and for rides. 


rifts eventually opened up between the political leaders of 
the independence movement. For example, Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah (1875-1948), the leader of the Muslim League, 
feared that Muslims would be politically marginalised in a 
united India because of their smaller share of the population 
(which was about 23%). In 1940, the idea of a separate Muslim 
state of Pakistan (which translates as “Land of the Pure”) 
on Indian soil began 
to take shape with the 
Lahore Resolution. In 
August 1947, British India 
was partitioned into the 
independent states of 
India and Pakistan. This 
“Great Partition” entailed 
massive migration with- 
in the population, as 
millions of Muslims and 
Hindus had to resettle 
in the two newly found- 
ed states. Especially in 
Punjab, excessive vio- 
lence ensued that accord- 
ing to estimates claimed 
between 200,000 and one 
million lives. In Pakistan, 
the descendants of the 
refugees (muhajirun) from 
India make up about 7 
to 8 percent of the population. They live mainly in Karachi 
and other urban centres, and are Urdu speakers. 


The unresolved situation in the principality of Kashmir also 
proved problematic when the colonial legacy was divided up. 
Here, a Hindu dynasty ruled over a Muslim population. The 
ruler’s reluctance to join either of the two new states prompt- 
ed Pakistan and Indian troops to occupy the principality. This 
triggered the first Indo-Pakistan war in 1947, and led to the 
partition of Kashmir. The Line of Control, which dates back 
to 1971, is more or less the same as the ceasefire line that 


emerged between Pakistan and India in 1948. To this day, the 
Kashmir conflict is at the heart of the “sibling strife” between 
Pakistan and India, both of which are nuclear powers. 


Very soon, during Pakistan’s formative years, a second con- 
flict ignited, namely between West and East Pakistan — the two 
parts of the country which are 1,500 kilometres apart. Both had 
a predominantly Muslim 
population. East Pakistan 
increasingly felt political- 
ly and economically pat- 
ronised by West Pakistan. 
Following a bloody civil 
war, East Pakistan seced- 
ed in 1971 and became 
the newly founded state 
of Bangladesh. Yet the 
secession of Bangladesh 
did not enable Pakistan 
to find peace either. Over 
the last 50 years, the pres- 
sures described below 
have held sway over the 
country’s destiny. 


Feudal system 


Society in Pakistan is 
marked by enormous 
socio-economic inequality. The country, according to a prov- 
erb, is ruled by 22 families. Politics in Pakistan has thus also 
been defined by a small number of families, who mobilise and 
control their followers through social affiliations (biradari). 
During Pakistan’s democratic phases, it was the Sindh-based 
landowning Bhutto family - Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto (who was pres- 
ident and then prime minister from 1971-1977) and his daugh- 
ter Benazir Bhutto (who was prime minister from 1988-1990 
and then from 1993-1996) - who competed for political power 
with the Punjab-based industrialist family headed by Nawaz 
Sharif (prime minister from 1990-1993; 1997-1999; 2013-2017). 


Even today, the country’s fate is still controlled by a few powerful families. In the countryside, large landowners often call the shots. 
Above, a so-called malik, a Pashtun tribal leader, on the left, an Afghan refugee girl in a camp in the border area with Afghanistan. 
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As if they were part of the imaginative decoration of this colourful bus, three men 
from the Mula Gori tribe enjoy the cool breeze on their journey to Peshawar. 


Both families and their parties are accused of corruption. In 
2017, Nawaz Sharif was removed from office after being con- 
victed of corruption, and in 2019 Ali Zardari - the husband of 
Benazir Bhutto (who was assassinated in 2007) - was arrest- 
ed for money laundering. In 2018, for the first time since 1971 
a prime minister - Imran Khan - emerged from democratic 
elections who was not within the orbit of either family. With a 
no-confidence motion against him in parliament in April 2022 
and the breakup of his coalition government, once again 
a Sharif family member is in power today: Prime Minister 
Shehbaz Sharif, brother of Nawaz Sharif. Feudal politics has 
drawn the military into action on several occasions. Generals 
Ayub Khan (1958-1971), Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq (1977-1987) 
and Pervez Musharraf 
(1999-2008) all seized 
power. Even during demo- 
cratic phases, the military 
influences national secu- 
rity policy, occupies key 
administrative positions 
and controls important 
economic resources. 


Religion 


Religious identities play 
a major role in Pakistan, 
and regularly lead to vio- 
lent confrontations. Most 
of Pakistan’s inhabitants (approx. 75 percent) are Sunnis, 
although there are large Shi’ite communities (some 15-20 
percent of the population), especially in Sindh and Gilgit- 
Baltistan (where most are Isma’ilis). Traditionally, the Sufi and 
shrine culture is a dominant feature of religion in Pakistan, 
and one that is far more important to believers than official 
affiliation with any particular school of law. Islamist groups 
regard Sufism and the veneration of saints as superstition. This 
is why attacks against shrines are a frequent occurrence, as is 
sectarian violence. Religious minorities (Christians, Hindus) 
regularly face discrimination and persecution. Yet so too does 


the Ahmadiyya community, which sees itself as a Muslim 
denomination. However, Islamists are a political minority 
in Pakistan. In parliamentary elections, Islamist parties have 
always remained in single figures. Nevertheless, Islamists have 
been able to influence the direction of the Pakistani state, 
which has been an Islamic republic since 1956. In 1991 the 
death penalty was introduced for blasphemy. 


Ethnic diversity 


In ethno-linguistic terms, Pakistan is an extremely heteroge- 
neous country. More than ten different languages are spoken, 
each with numerous dialects, and there are countless ethnic 
groups. Urdu, which is the 
lingua franca of Muslims 
in South Asia, but is not 
the dominant local lan- 
guage in any of Pakistan’s 
provinces, is the country’s 
official national language. 
The Pakistani state tries 
to do justice to this ethnic 
diversity through its fed- 
eral system. The Central 
Government in Islamabad 
has granted the numer- 
ically significant ethnic 
groups (with the exception 
of the muhajirun) a certain 
degree of self-determination by giving them their own prov- 
inces (Punjab, Balochistan, Sindh and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa). 
The four provinces are each headed by an appointed gover- 
nor. In addition, an elected chief minister heads the Provincial 
Government and the Provincial Parliament. There are also 
territories with special status - such as the Islamabad Capital 
Territory, the special territory of Gilgit-Baltistan (formerly 
known as the Northern Areas) and the semi-autonomous ter- 
ritories of Azad Jammu and Kashmir. In 2018, the special sta- 
tus of the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA), which 
deprived the tribal population of key civil rights, was revoked 


Computer lessons: girls from the Kalasha people, an ethnic group native to the Hindu Kush region of Pakistan. 
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and the territory was merged with Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province. This marked a crucial step towards the completion 
of Pakistan’s national unity and the establishment of the rule 
of law and democracy throughout the country. Although the 
constitutional reform of 2010 increased the powers of the 
provincial governments vis-a-vis the central government, 
many provinces see themselves as being at a disadvantage 
in terms of control over resources. Particularly in resource- 
rich Balochistan and in Pashtun- 
dominated areas, separatist 
movements flourish, which leads 
to violent confrontations with 
the state. 


Transnational conflicts 


Be it Kashmir, Afghanistan or 
Balochistan - at the key conflict 
hotspots on Pakistan’s borders, 
a blend of foreign and domestic 
policy comes into play. The coun- 
try’s relationship with India plays 
a dominant role here. Besides the 
conflict over Kashmir, this also 
affects Balochistan, where India 
has encouraged efforts to achieve 
autonomy. In Afghanistan, which 
has been at war since 1979, 
Islamabad has supported Islamist 
groups: first the mujahedin 
against the Soviet occupiers, then 
the Taliban during the civil war 
in the 1990s. After the fall of the 
Taliban in Afghanistan in 2001, the Afghan-Pakistan border 
area had become their retreat. Not only the Pakistani military, 
but also the USA took action against the Taliban and their allies 
in this border zone. The USA used remote-controlled drones 
and special forces operations to carry out attacks against sus- 
pects identified by the US authorities (including Osama bin 
Laden). The offshoot Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP) carried 


out terrorist attacks throughout Pakistan in the noughties, 
and was engaged in permanent conflict with the Pakistani 
military. Since the fall of Kabul to the Taliban in August 2021, 
attacks by the TTP on Pakistani security forces are on the rise 
once again in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. 


Challenges for development cooperation 


Given Pakistan’s chequered his- 
tory and the above-mentioned 
tensions, it is necessary to take 
a look at the country’s major 
development challenges, which 
are interdependent. These are: 
population development, social 
systems, climate change, agricul- 
ture and the environment, secu- 
rity, good governance, as well as 
energy supply and the economy. 


Population development 


Although Pakistan is the fifth 
most populous country in the 
world, population density is 
rather uneven across the coun- 
try. The fertile Punjab in the 
east of the country is home to 
more than half of the popula- 
tion, while Balochistan, which 
accounts for about 40 percent of 
the country’s land area, is home 
to just five percent. The 2017 cen- 
sus revealed that the population was just under 208 million. 
This means that the population has increased about sevenfold 
since 1947 (when it was 30 million). Most recently, it took only 
25 years for the population to double. Pakistan is thus one of 
the fastest-growing countries in the world. In 2019, each wom- 
an gave birth to an average of 3.5 children. According to fore- 
casts, in 2050 Pakistan will have over 380 million inhabitants. 


Urban centres with a well-developed, modern infrastructure contrast with rural areas whose population have only limited access 
to government services. Islamabad above, Balola village in the Upper Prang Ghar region of the Merged Areas on the right. 
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There are significant differences between urban and rural are- 
as. About two thirds of people live in the countryside, where 
birth rates are also significantly higher than in the cities. This 
is due to the fact that the rural health system has fundamen- 
tal deficits, and women’s educational status and knowledge 
about contraception are very low. Traditional family models, 
religious beliefs and the desire for security in old age ensure 
high birth rates. However, population growth is also increasing 
the pressure on cities. Every year, around three percent of the 
rural population moves to the urban centres — especially to the 
mega cities of Karachi (which has a population of 15 million) 
and Lahore (11 million) - in search of work and prospects. 


In the past, state population programmes failed due to a lack 
of political will and of implementation capacity on the part of 
the authorities. In most cases, it was the availability of foreign 
development funds (mainly from USAID) that determined 
whether population programmes in Pakistan were launched, 
revived or discontinued. Furthermore, religious leaders explic- 
itly argued against population policies on the grounds that 
they were un-Islamic. Among those of a more religious-na- 
tionalist persuasion, the antagonism between Pakistan and 
India since 1947 makes the idea of being able to compete with 
India through high population growth extremely popular. 


In addition to domestic population growth, Pakistan’s demog- 
raphy has been influenced above all by the continuous refu- 
gee movements from Afghanistan since the end of the 1970s. 
Following the outbreak of the Soviet-Afghan War in 1979, up 
to 5.5 million Afghans sought refuge in Pakistan, especially 
in the 1980s. A large proportion of them have taken Pakistani 
citizenship in recent decades; other Afghans continue to live 
in Pakistan with temporary residence status as refugees, or 
illegally. A registration process for Afghans in the winter of 
2006/2007 revealed that more than 1.5 million Afghans with 
refugee status were still living in Pakistan, mainly in the prov- 
inces of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Balochistan. However, 
most of those classified as refugees in this particular regis- 
tration process were born and raised in Pakistan. The num- 
ber of undocumented Afghans living illegally in Pakistan is 


difficult to quantify, but is probably quite high, especially in the 
Tribal Areas, Peshawar and its surroundings, and in Karachi. 
Furthermore, population movements between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan are dominated by circular migration patterns. 
Many Afghans who have returned to Afghanistan regularly 
travel back to Pakistan to work, visit family members or receive 
medical care. Pakistan keeps pushing for the repatriation of 
Afghan refugees to their home country. In 2019, for example, 
the International Organisation for Migration (IOM) counted 
more than 17,000 Afghans returning to their home country. 


Finally, there are also many internally displaced persons in 
Pakistan who were forced to flee from earthquakes, extreme 
weather events or violent conflicts. End of 2019, still more than 
100,000 internally displaced persons figured in Pakistani sta- 
tistics. Their overall numbers have decreased dramatically in 
recent years, as the security situation has improved, especially 
in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (Swat Valley). Many I internally dis- 
placed were therefore able to return to their home localities. 
Reintegrating them into local communities, which are often 
fragmented due to traumatic events, is a major challenge - also 
for development cooperation. The monsoon floods of 2022, 
which directly affected some 33 million people (around 15 
percent of Pakistan’s population) caused massive destruction. 
Having uprooted hundreds of thousands of people, they are 
likely to aggravate the situation once again. 


Social systems 


The country’s high population growth is placing particular 
strain on its social systems. Currently, more than 40 percent 
of the population is younger than 15; the average age in 2015 
was 21.8 years. In 2019, life expectancy for women was 68,3; 
the figure for men was 66,3 years. The education and health 
systems are already overstretched. The labour market is 
exhausted. Pakistan’s population growth is therefore one of the 
biggest obstacles to social development and greater economic 
prosperity. Given its high underemployment and widespread 
poverty, Pakistan faces the burning question of how this pop- 
ulation growth can be absorbed by the economy. 


Feeding the poor during Ramadan - distributing flatbread in a market in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
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Medical care 


For many people in Pakistan, accessing medical treatment 
means travelling long distances. Furthermore, often they 
cannot afford medicines or treatment by a doctor - espe- 
cially in rural regions or in the urban slums. The outcome 
is high maternal and infant mortality. In 2018, according to 
UNICEF 69.3 children under the age of five died per 1,000 live 
births (the figure for Germany was 3.7). In the same year, after 
giving birth only about 
62 percent of mothers 
received medical care. 
By no means all children 
are vaccinated against 
diseases such as whoop- 
ing cough, diphtheria 
or tetanus. In 2015, the 
figure was 75 percent. 
Water quality is a key 
concern in health care. 
About 70 percent of 
Pakistan’s population 
has no access to safe 
drinking water. They 
drink from contami- 
nated sources, and thus 
ingest bacteria and pol- 
lutants such as fertilisers, 
pesticides and industrial 
effluents. According to 
some studies, poor water 
quality causes 80 percent of diseases in Pakistan. Nor are the 
population sheltered from heart disease, diabetes or HIV/ 
AIDS. About half of the country’s disease burden is attribut- 
able to non-communicable diseases. The other half is caused 
by communicable diseases such as tuberculosis. Pakistan is 
suffering enormously as a result of COVID-19 in particular. 
As of mid-May 2021, for example, the country had recorded 
over 870,000 cases of the disease and almost 20,000 deaths. 
However, the number of unreported cases is estimated to 


be many times higher, also because the disease has a stigma 
attached to it, especially in rural regions. The Government 
of Pakistan has invested significantly more in health care for 
the population in recent years. According to the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), between 2010 and 2018 health spending 
increased from 2.6 to 3.2 percent of gross domestic product. 
In 2014, the country launched regular major vaccination cam- 
paigns against polio. And their success is tangible: in 2020, there 
were only 84 cases in the entire country. But the government 
cannot provide compre- 
hensive health care for 
its people on its own. As 
the population grows, so 
too does the need, and 
the gaps in care are large. 


Education 


On the Human Devel- 
opment Index, which 
focuses on people and 
their capabilities as a 
criterion for assessing 
a country’s develop- 
ment, in 2020 Pakistan 
was ranked 169 out 
of 189 countries. Due 
to rapid population 
growth, more and more 
young people are enter- 
ing schools, vocation- 
al training and the labour market every year. According to 
UNESCO’s Global Education Monitoring Report 2017/2018, 
only about 60 percent of the general population and 
only 46 percent of women can read and write. These people 
lack basic qualifications for many professions. Furthermore, 
the supply of training places and jobs is not keeping pace with 
population growth. For women, opportunities on the labour 
market are even worse than for men. Especially in the trib- 
al social traditions of the rural Baloch and Pashtuns, women 


Ice harvesting in northern Pakistan. The glaciers of the 
Himalayas supply the often arid country with water. 


play a minor role in professional life. According to the Human 
Development Index, in 2019 women in Pakistan received 
an average of 1.9 years of schooling. For men, the average 
was 6 years. Men’s contribution to Pakistan’s gross national 
income is more than four times that of women. These fig- 
ures reflect the fact that women’s educational and economic 
potential is being tapped to a far lesser extent than men’s, and 
that this is a major development challenge. 


Climate change, agriculture 
and the environment 


{/ 


Pakistan is more vulnera- 
ble to climate change than 
almost any other continen- 
tal country. On the Climate 
Risk Index, Pakistan occu- 
pies one of the top rankings 
every year. In Pakistan, the 
availability and quality of 
water is the key link in the 
complex chain of interrela- 
tionships between climate 
change, agriculture and the 
environment. 


In addition to the rapid 
melting of glaciers in the 
Karakoram Mountains - 
Pakistan’s central water 
reservoir — floods, droughts << 
and cyclones are occurring 
with increasing frequency. 
According to a report published by the Asian Development 
Bank in 2017, over the 20* century Pakistan’s average temper- 
ature rose by about 0.57°C. The number of days of high heat per 
year increased fivefold over the last 30 years. The absolute vol- 
ume of precipitation, on the other hand, has barely changed, 
yet extreme weather events are occurring with increasing 
frequency - droughts alternating with floods. Furthermore, 


At the National Agricultural Research Centre (NARC) in Islamabad, 
experiments are being conducted with drought-resistant crops 


the rising sea level is threatening the mega-city of Karachi. By 
the end of the century it is expected to rise by 60 centimetres 
and flood the low-lying coastal areas. The areas where poorer 
sections of the population reside, which were built directly on 
the waterline, are particularly vulnerable to this risk. The coun- 
try must respond to a long list of threats from climate change: 
losses in agricultural yields, higher energy demand due to 
the longer operation of air-conditioning systems during heat 
waves, reduced efficiency of 
nuclear and thermal power 
plants due to higher cooling 
water temperatures, over- 
loading of urban wastewater 
systems during torrential 
rainfall - to name just a few. 
Pakistan already formulated 
a National Climate Change 
Policy in 2012. This is the 
policy framework for climate 
change adaptation measures. 
Between 2010 and 2014, the 
country spent about six per- 
cent of its budget on climate 
change mitigation and adap- 
tation. The target: to reduce 
the greenhouse gas emis- 
sions forecast for 2030 by up 
to 20 percent. Without inter- 
national support, however, 
this will not be possible. 


Particularly hard hit by cli- 
mate change is the agricul- 
tural sector, which is the backbone of Pakistan’s economy and 
employs more than 40 percent of the country’s workforce. The 
manufacturing industry, especially the key textile sector, also 
depends on agriculture. Punjab is believed to have the largest 
interconnected irrigation system in the world. However, yields 
remain below potential and will be even lower in the future 
due to climate change. The smaller farms often lack modern 
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Seasonal dry spells and periodic droughts have shaped the lives of Pakistan’s rural population 
since time immemorial, but with climate change these events are on the rise. 


The Indus and its tributaries are Pakistan’s lifeline. At the same 
time, they also regularly cause flooding and destruction. 


production inputs and agricultural expertise. The irrigation 
systems are partly based on systems that were developed 
during the British colonial era. Moreover, recurrent floods 
and droughts regularly frustrate many efforts to modernise 
agriculture. Furthermore, water availability is decreasing. The 
rise in temperatures and the increase in prolonged dry spells 
are increasing water consumption in agriculture dramatically. 
At the same time, the demand for water for the exponentially 
growing population is rising. Since 2002, water availability in 
Pakistan has been tight. Recently, it was only slightly above 
the critical value of 1,000 cubic metres per inhabitant, above 
which a chronic water emergency is declared. At the political 
level, too, the issue of water distri- 
bution has been highly sensitive for 
decades and has strained relations 
between the provinces. Most of the 
water from the Indus and its tributar- 
ies is channelled to Punjab Province 
(where about 53 percent of Pakistan’s 
population lives), while all other prov- 
inces suffer from water shortages. As a 
riparian province on the lower reach- 
es of the rivers, Sindh (which is home 
to 23 percent of the population) finds 
itself at a particular disadvantage as 
regards water distribution. The issue 
of future water distribution is also an 
area of simmering conflict with India 
and Afghanistan, through whose territories the headwaters of 
many rivers flow. Finally, water quality is one of the country’s 
biggest environmental problems. This is due to agricultural 
and industrial waste, and inadequate waste disposal. Less than 
one percent of Pakistan’s wastewater is treated. The Ravi, once 
Lahore’s water artery, is now one of the most polluted rivers 
in the world. The situation is similar in the Indus delta in the 
catchment area of Karachi. Wet soils unsuitable for agricultur- 
al use, salinisation and urbanisation have led to considerable 
losses of agricultural land in recent decades; Punjab alone lost 
1.6 million hectares of land between 1972 and 1990. Surface 
water pollution and deficits in waste disposal also pose serious 


threats to urban groundwater. The dengue fever epidemics 
which occurred in various cities across the country in 2011 
and again in 2021 and 2022 demonstrate the need for more 
efficient wastewater management. Other natural resources 
are in no better state. For example, in recent decades Pakistan 
has witnessed the deforestation of large areas of forest to meet 
fuelwood and timber needs. The extent of deforestation in 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (home to 40 percent of Pakistan’s forest 
resources) and Gilgit-Baltistan is especially critical. Misguided 
forest management, weak property rights, corruption and 
poorly transparent structures at the interfaces between 
public administration and the timber industry have led toa 
heedless exploitation of resources. 
Afforestation programmes cannot 
keep pace with forest clearance. 


Security 


Maintaining public security is a key 
challenge in Pakistan. Time and again, 
violence occurs that is religiously, 
ethnically or ideologically motivated. 
Separatist and Islamist movements 
operate mainly in rural regions of 
Balochistan and Khyber Pakhtunkwa 
(including the Tribal Areas), but also 
have recruitment and training cen- 
tres in major cities such as Lahore, 
Karachi, Quetta and Peshawar. Following a continued escala- 
tion of violence in the noughties, a reversal in this trend has 
been observed since 2010. Since then, the number of terrorist 
attacks and the number of victims have fallen continuously. 
While more than 11,000 people were killed in terrorist violence 
in 2009, only a few hundred were killed in 2018 (see the table 
page 168). Above all, the Pakistani armed forces have been able 
to contain the radius of action of terrorist organisations such 
as Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP) and Islamic State (IS) in the 
Tribal Areas. The activities of militant separatist movements 
in Balochistan have also been curtailed. Although the securi- 
ty situation in Pakistan has improved dramatically compared 


To develop the economy, it is important to expand infrastructure and access to markets. The Khyber Pass Railway, which connects 
Peshawar with the Afghan border and which was destroyed by heavy monsoon rains in 2008, has not yet been rebuilt. 


to 2009, it remains fragile. The large-scale Islamic State suicide 
attacks in Bannu and Mastung on 13 July 2018, and near Quetta 
on 25 July 2018, are examples which demonstrate that violent 
groups are still active. Pakistan’s security apparatus also does 
not manage to protect the country’s population from criminal 
violence always and everywhere. Therefore, in order to be able 
to guarantee security in the country in the long term, the state 
will need to build reliable and effective police forces, civilian 
law enforcement agencies and functioning sub-national gov- 
ernance structures that regain the trust and confidence of the 
population. Otherwise, there is a danger that attacks carried 
out by Islamists and separatists will increase once again. 


Good governance 


Although Pakistan reintroduced local self-government in 
2008, the civil service has not yet managed to ensure legal cer- 
tainty and provide social services to a sufficient extent. In the 
public eye, the state - with its roughly 2.4 million civil serv- 
ants — is seen as lacking sufficient presence, as well as trans- 
parency. In 2020, Pakistan was ranked 124 out of 179 countries 
on the Corruption Perception Index, which is compiled by 
Transparency International. Corruption, however, not only 
pervades public administration, it is also part and parcel of 
people’s everyday lives. To gain benefits for their own families, 
people pay “dispatch money”. Positions in public administra- 
tion are often awarded through non-transparent procedures. 
These behaviours affect citizens’ trust in the state and diminish 
the country’s economic growth. The Government of Pakistan 
recently launched a process of transformation to good, trans- 
parent and efficient governance, in order to secure people’s 
trust in the state and consolidate democratic structures. In this 
context, the prosecution of high-ranking politicians helped 
win trust. However, overcoming corruption is an arduous, 
long-term task that is key for development cooperation. 


Economic affairs and energy 


Industry employs about 20 percent of Pakistan’s labour force. 
It is dominated by textiles, which account for 57 percent 


of Pakistan’s exports. Pakistan is among the major locations 
for garment and textile manufacturing. Operations cover the 
entire value chain, from fibre preparation to the final product. 
However, this labour-intensive sector is threatened by a lack 
of investment by Pakistani companies and a low rate of mod- 
ernisation. For the most part, only simple products are man- 
ufactured. Even goods with a higher production depth (e.g. 
clothing, shoes) are produced almost exclusively for the 
lower price segment, where global competition is particu- 
larly high. The Government of Pakistan is trying to pave the 
way for its textile industry to enter the world market. Thanks 
to Pakistan’s inclusion in the European Union’s Generalised 
System of Preferences Plus (GSP+), 95 percent of Pakistan’s 
exports have entered the EU duty-free since 2014. The coun- 
try’s improved security situation is also leading to a more 
investment-friendly climate. The textile industry is particu- 
larly hard-hit by power cuts, which are a daily occurrence in 
Pakistan, especially in the summer months. Energy consump- 
tion has increased considerably in recent years - mainly due 
to industrialisation, economic growth and high population 
pressure. Electricity and heat supply in Pakistan is character- 
ised by sensitive bottlenecks, despite the fact that the coun- 
try has doubled its energy production since the beginning of 
the 21* century. Its natural gas reserves will barely last another 
ten years, however. Overcoming the energy crisis, and renew- 
able energy use - for which the country is well placed - are 
therefore at the top of the Government of Pakistan’s agenda, 
and are essential for modernising the economy. 


These key development challenges faced by Pakistan form 
the basis for development cooperation between Pakistan and 
Germany. They are reflected in many joint development pro- 
jects that the Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (BMZ) and other German ministries have sup- 
ported over the past decades. The Deutsche Gesellschaft ftir 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) GmbH plays a key role 
in their implementation. 
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V. A JOURNEY TO THE ERSTWHILE FEDERALLY ADMINISTERED TRIBAL AREAS 


Geographical Setting 


trategically located between the Indus and the Hindu 

Kush, the Tribal Areas have for millennia been an impor- 

tant passageway for South and Southwest Asia. The south- 
ern arm of the Silk Road ran through them, and here the Kabul 
River created a natural passage through the otherwise inhos- 
pitable mountain terrain between the fertile valleys and plains 
around Peshawar, Jalalabad and Kabul. The Afghan rulers of 
centuries gone by already knew how to use this topography, and 
“commuted” along the river. They built their winter residences 
in the lowlands of Peshawar with its mild winter climate, but 
in the hot summers they would hold court in Kabul, which was 
higher and much cooler. The passes in the mountainous bor- 
derland, most notably the Khyber Pass (where also at present is 
located the busy border crossing at Torkham), were important 
hubs for transregional trade, communication and conquest. 
Trade, hostile raiding and nomadism long determined the live- 
lihoods of people in the Tribal Areas, the region itself being bar- 
ren and lacking sufficient resources for denser settlement. The 
overwhelming majority of the population are Pashtuns. 


Geographically, the Tribal Areas can be divided into three 
zones. In the northern region, which forms the transition 
between the Hindu Kush, the mountain foothills and the low- 
lands, lie the districts of Bajaur and Mohmand. High mountain 
ranges, including the Kunar range with its peaks reaching up 
to 3,450 metres, form an almost impassable natural border with 
Afghanistan in many places. A number of rivers, including the 
Jandool and the Panjkora, drain eastward into the Swat River, 
a tributary of the Kabul River. The central region comprises 
the districts of Khyber, Kurram and Orakzai and the sub-di- 
visions of Peshawar and Kohat. The Safed Koh Mountains rise 
here and extend from the Peshawar Valley in the east for 160 
kilometres westward to Afghanistan’s Logar Valley. Mount 
Sikaram is the highest peak at 4,755 metres. A large number of 
passes cut through the mountains here. The historically most 
important are the Khyber Pass (1,070 m) and the Peiwar Pass 


(2,596 m) further west. Numerous tributaries of the Indus run 
through the region, making the valley areas of Bara, Khanki, 
Kurram and Mastura the breadbasket of the Tribal Areas. The 
southern region comprises the districts of North and South 
Waziristan and the sub-divisions of Bannu, Lakki Marwat, 
Tank and Dera Ismail Khan. Here lie the Sulaiman Mountains 
(often referred to as the ancestral homeland of the Pashtuns) 
and the Waziristan Hills, with altitudes ranging from 3,000 
to 3,500 metres. The Gomal and Tochi mountain ranges con- 
nect Pakistan with Afghanistan. The south of the Tribal Areas 
is considered largely infertile, despite the Gomal and Kurram 
rivers. In some parts, people use the Rod Kohi irrigation system. 
During floods, farming households use this ancient technique 
to channel water from the numerous mountain streams to 
their fields via canals. 


The high mountain region of the Tribal Areas lies at the tran- 
sition between two major climatic zones. The west and north- 
west belong to the subtropical zone with a dry continental 
climate. The south and southeast, on the other hand, are 
already part of the tropics, and lie in the catchment area of the 
monsoon. Nonetheless, most of the region is arid or semi-arid, 
with warm summers and cool winters. Only a few low-lying 
areas are located in humid and sub-humid zones. In general, 
precipitation is higher in winter than in summer (300 mm on 
average). Precipitation also varies widely: years with floods are 
just as much a part of the pattern as years with droughts. Of the 
2.7 million hectares of territory, only 8.5 percent is suitable for 
agriculture. Irrigated agriculture is practised on 43.6 percent 
of cropland, which is equivalent to around 82,000 hectares of 
irrigated land (FAO 2015). Natural forests are most common 
in North and South Waziristan and Kurram. However, data 
on forest cover varies widely. The Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa estimates that forest cover is between 17.3 
and 25 percent (Tribal Decade Strategy, Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa 2019a). 


Previous double page spread: Aerial view of Sanger village, Mohmand District. Right: Flanked to the west by countless mountain ranges and valleys of the Hindu 
Kush, hemmed in by the snow-capped foothills of the Himalayas to the north, and bordered by the alluvial plains of the Indus basin to the east, the Tribal 
Areas form the troubled and difficult-to-access borderland with Afghanistan (Google 2020/US Dept. of State, Geographer Image Landsat/Copernicus). 
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Historical overview 
The pre-colonial period 


The region’s historical links can be traced back to a time when 
the hegemony of Persian empires extended into the Indus 
Valley (see also Timeline of the Tribal Areas on page 347). 
In 518 BCE, the territory between Kabul and the Indus River 
was annexed to the Achaemenid Empire as the Satrapy 
of Gandhara. It was here that Xerxes, son of the Great King 
Darius, began recruiting his troops for the invasion of Greece 
in 483 BCE. Two centuries later, the Macedonian Alexander 
the Great, after conquering the Persian heartland, 

crossed the Hindu Kush on his march from 
Bactria to India (327/326 BCE). He sub- 
jugated numerous tribes, such as the 
Asvaka (also known as the Aspasioi), in 
what is now the border region, leaving 

a trail of devastation in his wake. The 
Greek historian Diodorus reported 
that even the women of the Asvaka 
fought the Greeks, as they “preferred 

a glorious death to a life of dishonour”. 
Following fierce fighting, 40,000 people 
were enslaved and 230,000 oxen were car- 
ried off. With the capture of Taxila, the capi- 
tal of the Persian province of Gandhara chosen 
by Darius, the Tribal Areas became Greek. Following 

the death of Alexander the Great and the fragmentation of 
his empire among his generals, the Diadochi, Gandhara came 
under the influence of the Indian Maurya Dynasty. 


Under King Ashoka (around 268-232 BCE), grandson of the 
dynasty founder Chandragupta, Buddhism spread. Taxila, 
where Ashoka ruled as his father’s governor even before his 
coronation, became an important centre. Ashoka sent mis- 
sionaries to places as far away as Greece, Egypt, Sri Lanka 
and Burma. Thereafter, a large number of Buddhist mon- 
asteries were established in what is now Pakistan. Where 


the Diadochan states and Ashoka’s kingdom met, a Greco- 
Buddhist syncretism soon emerged that fused Indian, 
Persian, and Hellenistic influences. Gandhara soon stretched 
from Bactria to the Indus River, and experienced its heyday 
under the Kushan rulers from the 1* to the 3" century CE. 
The Kushans, originally a nomadic Indo-European people, 
migrated from northwestern China to ancient Bactria as early 
as the last two centuries BCE. The capitals of this great empire 
were Baghram, Peshawar (then called Purushapura) and 
Taxila. Following the decline of Gandhara and the assimilation 
of the region into the New Persian Empire of the Sassanids, 
the Arab conquests and a slow process of Islamisation ush- 
ered in a turning point in western Asia. Islam soon 

spread to western South Asia, where Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism and Hinduism howev- 

er continued to flourish until the 8% 

or 9 century. 


From his base in Ghazni in 
Afghanistan, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
ruler of the Turkic dynasty of 
Ghaznavids, built an Islamic empire. 
Numerous field campaigns and for- 
ays led him into the territories beyond 
the Khyber Pass. In 1001 he invaded 
Gandhara and defeated Raja Jayapala at 
Peshawar. In 1015 he took Lahore, in 1017 
he roamed Kashmir, and in 1023 he incorporated 
the Punjab region into his empire. But the new religion 
spread slowly at first. In 1017, the Iranian scholar Abu Rayhan 
al-Biruni, coming from Kabul, travelled through the Indian 
subcontinent and reported: “In the mountains which form the 
frontier of India towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, 
or of people near akin to them - rebellious savage races ... Various 
tribes of the Afghans live here in an area that extends up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh valley.” 


This is the first reference to “Afghans” as inhabitants of the 
mountainous region between Ghazni and the Sulaiman 


Left: The borderland between Afghanistan and the Punjab was often contested, including on the eve of the Second War between Sikhs and the British East India 
Company. The approximate territory of today's Merged Areas is highlighted in yellow here. The border between the Kingdom of Afghanistan and the Sikh Empire 
ran through this region in 1848 (steel engraving by J.W. Lowry, published by Chapman & Hall, London 1848). Above: A silver drachma shows the Macedonian 
Alexander the Great dressed in an elephant skin, symbolising his Indian conquests. In the winter of 327/326 BCE he moved to the Indus with his army. 
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Mountains. The term is commonly equated with Pashtuns. 
The Ghaznavids were succeeded by the Ghurids (1186-1215). 
According to the historian Mountstuart Elphinstone the latter 
were East Iranian Pashtuns. Under their rule the region was fur- 
ther Islamised, but as late as the end of the 13" century Marco 
Polo reported that the people of Peshawar were worshipping 
idols. In the 13" century, the Mongols led by Genghis Khan con- 
quered the areas along what is now the Pakistan-Afghanistan 
border on their expedition to India. They were followed in the 
late 14 century by Timur Lenk, leader of a Turko-Mongol tribal 
confederation from the Chagatai Khanate of Central Asia. Babur 
the Great, one of Timur’s numerous descendants, first crossed 
the Khyber Pass in 1505 following conquests in Afghanistan. He 
went on to found the Mughal Empire in “Hindustan” in 1526. 


However, these changes of power over the centuries had 
only limited effects on the societies of the mountainous bor- 
der region. The various dynasties and their rulers also did not 
actively expand their influence at first, as long as the transit of 
troops and goods between present-day Afghanistan (referred to 
as Little India under the Mughal ruler Akbar in the 16" centu- 
ry) and the Indian subcontinent (then Greater India) was able 
to proceed without incident. The region itself was far too eco- 
nomically insignificant for that. The Pashtun mountain tribes 
therefore long retained a large measure of autonomy. When 
campaigns by Akbar’s successor to subjugate the tribes failed, 
the Mughal rulers resorted to charging for safe passage for goods 
and merchandise. A lucrative industry for the region emerged. 
However, with the discovery of the sea route to India and the 
subsequent rise of European seafaring, the southern route of 
the Silk Road, and with it the Tribal Areas and the Khyber Pass, 
became less and less important for long-distance trade. 


Following an episode of Afghan rule by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani (1747-1772), the founder of the first Afghan polity and 
the Durrani Dynasty, the Indian Sikhs extended their sphere of 
influence from the Punjab in the east to the present-day Afghan 
border. As early as 1799, the Durrani Empire lost control of 
Lahore. This was followed in 1819 by the loss of Kashmir to the 
Sikhs. Four years later, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army defeated 


an alliance of Durrani forces and Pashtun tribes at the Battle 
of Nowshera. Peshawar and the Khyber Pass fell to the Sikhs, 
who destroyed the Bala Hissar fortress before rebuilding it in 
1834. In 1837 the conqueror of Peshawar, the Sikh general Hari 
Singh Nalwa, was defeated by troops of the Afghan Emirate at 
the Battle of Jamrud. The Afghan troops were recruited largely 
from members of the eastern Pashtun tribes who lived in the 
territory of the Tribal Areas at the time. The much-cited name 
“Tribal Areas”, however, was only given to the region under 
the British, who were to shape the region as successors to the 
Durrani and Sikh rulers over the next 12 decades. 


The First Anglo-Afghan War (1839-1842) was the first time 
that European troops had passed through this region since 
the campaigns of Alexander the Great and his successors the 
Diadochi. The Russian-British struggle for influence in Iran 
and Afghanistan led to the intervention of the British East 
India Company in the Hindu Kush. With 16,500 troops and 
some 35,000 servants and family members, the British marched 
on Kabul and deposed the Afghan ruler, Dost Muhammad. 
Following initial successes, however, an uprising of Afghan 
tribes forced the British to retreat in January 1842. Their army 
was almost entirely routed. Peshawar and the Khyber Pass, 
however, remained under British control from 1842 onwards. 
In the Second Anglo-Sikh War (1848-1849), large parts of the 
present-day Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa also came into 
British hands. 


The border country becomes part of British India 


In the years that followed, the British sent numerous mili- 
tary expeditions to gather knowledge about the population, 
settlement and economic structures of the region and to dis- 
cipline the unruly tribes in line with British policy. Between 
1849 and 1857, the year of the Indian Sepoy Rebellion against 
the British, troops were sent to the border region between 
the Punjab and Afghanistan no less than 17 times, to quell 
for instance the Baizai (1849), the Mohmand (1851/52), the 
Afridi (1853) and the Orakzai (1855). Campaigns against the 
Waziris and Mahsuds followed from 1859 onwards. 


In the Second Anglo-Afghan War, the British relied on war elephants and state-of-the-art artillery. The Irish photographer John 
Burke documented the campaign in 1879/1880, and thus also this elephant-mule gun squadron called “Dignity & Impudence”. 


While the British had still seen Afghanistan as a buffer against 
Russian expansionism in the “Great Game” until the Second 
Anglo-Afghan War (1878-80), this view changed following 
their renewed defeat in the Hindu Kush. Britain’s India poli- 
cy then increasingly aimed to achieve a clear separation from 
Afghanistan. From then on, the border region played a piv- 
otal role in this respect. British 
India sought to realise its stra- 
tegic interests by exerting 
influence over the mountain 
dwellers, who controlled the 
most important passes such as 
the Khyber, the Kurram and the 
Gomal. These Pashtun commu- 
nities in the highlands between 
India and Afghanistan domi- 
nated tiny territories, and were 
in constant competition with 
each other for resources. For a 
long time, the Pashtun popula- 
tion of this area had been under 
the influence of Afghan rulers, 
whose political authority they 
acknowledged by paying trib- 
utes. In return for loyalty and 
the provision of troops, how- 
ever, the Pashtun tribal leaders 
also received benefits. 
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In an effort to demarcate their 

sphere of influence from the dominion of Emir Abdur Rahman 
Khan (1880-1901), which now bore the name “Afghanistan” 
for the first time, the British acted with a mixture of diplomat- 
ic initiatives and the indirect exercise of power. By investing 
in infrastructure, especially the development of a road, rail- 
way and telegraph network, they set out to annex the fron- 
tier country to India. Diplomatically, the British achieved a 
sustained demarcation from Afghanistan from 1893 onwards 
through their border negotiations. They did so by portray- 
ing the borderland as a self-evident in-between space, and 
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by presenting the autonomy of its people as a long-standing 
given. By arguing that they did not intend to occupy the inde- 
pendent territories, but rather to preserve their autonomy, the 
British persuaded the Afghan emir to agree to a boundary (the 
“Durand Line”). This is essentially the present-day Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border. This led to Afghan authority over the 
small Pashtun tribal com- 
munities of this region being 
relinquished. From that point 
on, authority was exercised by 
British India. The 2,450-kilo- 
metre-long demarcation line 
was named after the British 
colony’s foreign minister at 
the time, Henry Mortimer 
Durand. The Durand Line ran 
right through the area settled 
by the Pashtuns, separating 
entire tribes and many fami- 
lies. Roughly half of the core 
settlement area of the Pashtuns 
fell to the British as a result 
of the Durand Line, and from 
that point on formed a buff- 
er zone to Afghanistan. Since 
Great Britain never succeeded 
in bringing the region com- 
pletely under its control until 
Pakistan’s independence, the 
colonial administration essen- 
tially continued the centuries-old practice of indirect rule: 
subsidies in exchange for loyalty. 


During the Second Anglo-Afghan War (1878-1880), the British 
had already asked the Pashtun tribes of the Afridis and Turis to 
mobilise troops and keep the passes open for British forces. In 
return, the cooperating tribes received financial benefits. From 
then on, political representatives of British India, known as 
“Political Agents” (an office that would continue until 2018), 
kept watch to see that the agreements made were honoured. 


Boundary stone at the Khyber Pass in 1943. This was the demarcation line between the British colonial empire and Afghanistan. Despite three wars between 1839 and 
1919, Great Britain was never able to permanently occupy the country in the Hindu Kush. Picture from the World War album of soldier William John Howell Saunders. 


Contemporary testimony to the “Great Game” between Great Britain and Russia: Two colonial soldiers gaze watchfully across the Indus River to the northwest. 
Here lie the unmanageable Tribal Areas with the Khyber Pass and Afghanistan. On the horizon are the borders of the Tsarist Empire reaching towards Central 
Asia (“Bird’s eye view of the approaches to India”, depiction c. 1880, printed c. 1910 by Letts Son & Co., London). 
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British postcards of the 1920s show life in the North-West Frontier Province (N.W.F.P.). Among travellers of the time, views of gun-toting tribal warriors 
were far more popular than motifs of peasant life. Above, a sugar cane press; on the right, a certain Jack reporting from Landi Kotal, capital of Khyber 
Agency, on 27 February 1923: “This picture shows a family of the Afridi tribe, and each member of the family can use a rifle and possesses one.” 
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The incumbents were appointed between 1892 and 1897 
by the administrations of the adjoining and wholly British- 
controlled districts. The Political Agents were responsible for 
five territories, the so-called “Agencies” of North Waziristan, 
South Waziristan, Malakand, Khyber and Kurram. 


From the turn of the century, the classification of these terri- 
tories as a buffer zone was also reflected in the administrative 
structures. In November 1901 the British Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curzon, declared the area northwest of the Indus River 
to be the “North-West Frontier Province” of British India. 
From then on, the British defined the Pashtun areas which 
they fully controlled and had pacified as “Settled Areas”, 
while the agencies along the Durand Line that were not ful- 
ly penetrated by the British administration were referred to 
as “Tribal Areas”. For the British, the North-West Frontier 
Province symbolised the transition from “civilised” British 
India east of the Indus to “savage” Afghanistan. The regions, 
henceforth referred to as “Tribal Areas”, were assigned a spe- 
cial status due to the peculiar way of life of their mountain 
population, far beyond the reach of state governance. As this 
Pashtun border country had over the centuries acquired a 
reputation for being uncontrollable - with a population in 
a state of constant uprising against the British — the colonial 
rulers soon resorted to an expression for this territory that 
had previously only been used for Afghanistan: "Yaghistan", 
the land of the free and unruly. 


The British countered the resistance of the frontier popu- 
lation by retaining and perpetuating the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, an archaic legal system that had already been 
introduced in 1872 in order to impose indirect rule. This reg- 
ulation used the family trees of the Pashtun “tribes” codified 
jointly by the British and the Pashtun elders, and introduced 
the previously non-existent office of tribal chief (malik) in 
what was until then a largely egalitarian society. 


The maliks acted as leaders, whom the Political Agents of the 
colonial power could deal with. In addition to their official 
status, they also received privileges and financial benefits. 


In return, they were supposed to ensure peace along the 
periphery of the Tribal Areas and were otherwise left to their 
own devices. In case of encroachments on the Settled Districts 
from the Tribal Areas, and in case of crimes committed by 
tribesmen, the maliks were expected both to hand over the 
culprits and to pay compensation to the British. In order to 
clarify any matters originating in the Tribal Areas that affected 
the Settled Districts, the Political Agent in charge could con- 
vene a tribal assembly (jirga). 


When the Frontier Crimes Regulation was amended in 1901, 
the Peshawar-based British Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province who was then responsible was also giv- 
en the right to banish residents from the region, detain them 
without charge, destroy unwanted settlements, confiscate 
property or impose arbitrary fines. Entire families or tribes 
could be collectively punished for an offence committed by 
one of their number. Those convicted did not have the right to 
a lawyer, nor were they able to challenge verdicts or appeal to 
a second instance. The Frontier Crimes Regulation remained 
in place in the Tribal Areas until 2018. To secure the frontier, 
the British established tribal militias, which they amalgamat- 
ed into the paramilitary Frontier Corps in 1907. British officers 
continued to lead these units after Pakistan’s independence 
until the 1950s. They include the “Khyber Rifles”, which still 
exists to this day as a paramilitary unit of the Pakistani mil- 
itary. King of the Khyber Rifles - the novel by Talbot Mundy 
published in 1916 and filmed in Hollywood in 1953 - also 
made the tribal militias known to a greater western public (see 
film poster on page 139). 


The Tribal Areas as part of the North-West Frontier 
Province until 1947 


The Pashtun tribes’ resistance to British paternalism and 
their resentment of the arbitrary demarcation of borders 
through their settlement area led to regular outbreaks 
of fierce fighting. After British India had declared mar- 
tial law in 1930, 28 battalions were stationed in the trou- 
bled region of Waziristan alone - more than in the rest 


Left: The Durand Line of 1896 marked the border between British India and Afghanistan. It cut through the Pashtun tribal areas. 
Here the border was demarcated by the North-West Frontier Province, which was only indirectly controlled by the British. 
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of the Indian subcontinent put together. In some years, 
the British soldiers had to face over three hundred armed 
clashes. However, tribal resistance was not based on any 
shared identity, but was rather an expression of rivalries 
between individual tribes and tribal coalitions. As a rule, 
each tribe acted autonomously and alliances would con- 
stantly shift. Only religious charismatics were able to unite 
the quarrelling tribes in pursuit of a short-term common 
goal, and forge alliances against British rule. Such fig- 
ures included Syed Ahmad, Hadda 
Mullah and Haji Sahib of Turangzai, 
who - dubbed “mad mullahs” by the 
British - repeatedly sparked rebel- 
lions among the tribes. The rebel- 
lions in Waziristan (1936-1938) were 
led by the well-known resistance 
fighter Haji Mirza Ali Khan, pop- 
ularly known as the “Fakir of Ipi”. 
They were prompted by the ver- 
dict of a British Indian court, which 
annulled the marriage of a 15-year- 
old Hindu girl to a Muslim because 
the girl was still a minor. Haji Mirza 
Ali Khan used the outrage of the 
Pashtun population against the ver- 
dict to unite several thousand men 
from different Pashtun tribes into a 
force that fought for an independ- 
ent “Pashtunistan”. Since the British 
were militarily superior to the tribal 
fighters, the latter soon switched to 
guerrilla warfare. The Fakir of Ipi declared holy war on the 
British and subsequently received even more support, both 
from Pashtun tribes across the border with Afghanistan, 
and reportedly from Nazi Germany and Italy, too (Motadel 
2014). The British failed to crush the movement right up to 
Pakistan’s independence in 1947. 


Pashtun nationalism, which emerged in the 1920s and 1930s 
mainly in the cities of the North-West Frontier Province, 


played barely any role in the Tribal Areas. One common 
explanation for this is the dominant role of tribal rival- 
ries, but another is that the British denied the leader of the 
nationalist movement, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, access to the 
Tribal Areas. Khan had formed a nationalist political move- 
ment under the name Khudai Khidmatgar (“Servants of 
God”), which - inspired by Gandhi - propagated non-violent 
resistance against the British colonial rulers and demanded 
the unity of Hindus and Muslims in an independent India. 
This principle of non-violence clear- 
ly contrasted with the dominant 
perception of the Pashtuns as “sav- 
age warriors”. 


As the British prepared to withdraw 
from the Indian subcontinent and 
Gandhi’s Congress Party voted for 
the partition of British India, the 
outgoing colonial power announced 
that it would hold a referendum in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 
The people were to vote on wheth- 
er the province should become part 
of Hindu-majority India, or Muslim 
Pakistan. Feeling challenged by this 
decision, the Fakir of Ipi and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan convened a meeting 
of tribal leaders in Bannu in June 
1947. The outcome was the so-called 
“Bannu Resolution”. This demanded 
that in the British referendum the 
Pashtuns should not only have a choice between India and 
Pakistan, but should also be able to vote for an autonomous 
area of “Pashtunistan” within Pakistan. However, the Muslim 
League - led by Muhammad Ali Jinnah and sponsored by 
the British - did not respond to this demand. The nation- 
alists then called for a boycott of the referendum. Although 
only 51 percent of the population of the North-West Frontier 
Province took part in the election, over 99 percent of them 
voted in favour of unification with Pakistan. 


Left: The North-West Frontier Province as part of British India on maps from 1904 (large map) and 1936 (small excerpt). 
Above: Tribal leader Haji Mirza Ali Khan kept the British on their toes in the 1930s. Their campaign against the resistance fighter known as 
the “Fakir of Ipi” was unsuccessful. Khan continued to fight for an independent “Pashtunistan” even after the end of British colonial rule. 


The Tribal Areas after Pakistan’s independence 


“Pashtunistan” — political leverage for nationalists on both 
sides of the border 


When Pakistan applied for a seat at the United Nations 
in 1947, Afghanistan initially voted against it on the grounds 
that Pakistan had denied the people of North-West Frontier 
Province the opportunity to also choose their independence. 
From this point on, Afghanistan used the Pashtunistan issue 
to periodically demand self-determination for the Pashtuns in 
the neighbouring country. In 1949, for example, a large tribal 
assembly (loya jirga) in Kabul declared the Durand Line void 
under international law. Six 
years later, the Afghan King 
Zahir Shah even called for 
Pashtunistan to be “reinte- 
grated” into Afghanistan on 
the grounds of ethnic and 
historical links. With the idea 
of a Greater Pashtunistan 
in mind, Pashtun national- 
ists to this day continue to 
question the legality of the 
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within Pakistan, on the other hand, sought a minimal version 
of Pashtunistan (Pashto: Pakhtunkhwa) within Pakistan’s bor- 
ders. In cases where they did buy into the Afghan side’s rheto- 
ric of a Greater Pashtunistan, it was mostly because this served 
as leverage to strengthen their influence within Pakistan. 
In 1955, 1961 and 1977/78, the conflict over the border are- 
as brought the two states to the brink of war, and at times 
prompted Pakistan to close its borders with its neighbouring 
country. Incompletely demarcated and certainly not fortified, 
the permeability of the Durand Line also always offered tribes- 
men on both sides of the border the opportunity to evade 
state control. Until the late 1970s, entire tribal units repeat- 
edly crossed the border to escape the repression of the Afghan 
or Pakistani state. In 2010, 
the North-West Frontier 
Province was renamed 
“Khyber Pakhtunkhwa” 
(KPK or KP). By taking this 
step, the Government of 
Pakistan was accommodat- 
ing long-standing demands 
by Pashtun nationalists for 
nominal recognition of their 
cultural identity and ethnic 


Durand Line under interna- 
tional law. In doing so, they 
usually invoke three argu- 
ments. These arguments, however, have not been recognised 
under international law. The nationalists argue that: (1) the 
legal validity of the demarcation could not automatically pass 
from British India to Pakistan, which succeeded the colonial 
empire in 1947; (2) the treaty had been drafted only in English, 
and not in Persian or Pashto; and (3) the border treaty was said 
to have had a validity of only 100 years, which would already 
have made it expire as early as the 1990s. However, there are 
no references to this in the original treaty. 


Landlocked Afghanistan hoped to gain access to the Indian 
Ocean by claiming all territories inhabited by Pashtuns, 
including those in Balochistan. Pashtun nationalists 


dominance in the province. 
The “Khyber” component of 
the name was intended to 
signal the inclusion of all Pashtuns on the Pakistan side of the 
Khyber Pass. 


Retention of an autonomous status after 1947 


Afghanistan’s support for religious leaders in the Tribal 
Areas, who from 1947 onwards challenged the authority of 
the state and above all of Pakistan’s Muslim League as the 
country’s driving political force, caused relations between 
the Pashtun tribes and the Pakistani state to cool down. 
The Fakir of Ipi thus continued to pursue his goal of estab- 
lishing an independent Pashtun polity in the form of an 
autonomous Waziristan even after Pakistan’s independence. 


Above: Colonial stamps marked “Pakistan” after independence in 1947. Right: Pashtun 


women cast their votes in the 1947 referendum in Peshawar. More than 99 percent of 
the voters at that time voted for the North-West Frontier Province to join Pakistan. 
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Among the local population, this deepened the conviction 
that the Tribal Areas, which were now increasingly left to their 
own devices, had a special status by their very nature. Pashtun 
writers and poets in the Tribal Areas and in other parts of 
Pakistan glorified the political autonomy and distinctiveness 
of the tribes. They attested to the region an independent, pure 
Islam, which according to these authors had completely elud- 
ed modernising influences here. The Government of Pakistan 
continued the colonial system of indirect administration and 
rule over the Tribal Areas. Maliks continued to receive subsi- 
dies in return for providing paramilitary groups (called khas- 
adars or “guards”) to secure transportation routes and enforce 
the penalties provided for by 
the Frontier Crimes Regulation. 
At the same time, maliks main- 
tained support for the autono- 
mous status of the Tribal Areas, 
claiming that relinquishing this 
status would mean exorbitant tax 
burdens and the loss of personal 
freedom for the tribes. Frontier 
Corps units were left on the bor- 
der with Afghanistan. In addition 
to the Frontier Corps and khasa- 
dars, local police forces called levies (which means “enlisted”) 
were recruited from members of the tribes. Unlike the khasa- 
dars, who had to use their own weapons, they were provided 
with small arms and limited ammunition. 


In 1971, Pakistan revived the administrative arrangements 
for the Tribal Areas that had once been introduced by the 
British, and named them Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (FATA). The original five territories of the Tribal Areas 
(termed Agencies) gradually became seven agencies: By 1951 
the Mohmand Agency had already been added, followed by 
the Orakzai Agency and the Bajaur Agency in 1973 (see map 
on page 180). In addition, initially four and later two further 
territorially small border regions were added to the Tribal 
Areas, the so-called Frontier Regions (FRs). Thus, in 1973, the 
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FR Peshawar, FR Kohat, FR Bannu and FR Dera Ismail Khan 
were created. In 1992 FR Tank was added and finally in 1996 
so too was FR Lakki Marwat. The frontier regions each bor- 
dered Settled Districts of the same name in North-West 
Frontier Province, from where they were also administered. 
The Malakand Agency, on the other hand, formerly part of 
the Tribal Areas (comprising the princely states of Swat, Dir 
and Chitral and the Malakand Protected Area) was dissolved 
in 1970 and incorporated into North-West Frontier Province. 
Each of the seven agencies was administered, as it had been 
under British rule, by a Political Agent, assisted by Assistant 
Political Agents and tehsildars as heads of the tehsils (the latter 
being a term that roughly trans- 
lates as “municipalities” or “town- 
ships”). Here, executive duties 
were also performed by local 
security forces and the police- 
like khasadars. The administra- 
tion of the six Frontier Regions 
was the responsibility of the 
Deputy Commissioners of each 
of the adjacent district capitals 
in North-West Frontier Province. 
Until 2018, the Tribal Areas were 
under federal administration. As the plenipotentiary of 
the President of Pakistan, the Governor of the North-West 
Frontier Province was responsible for their administration. 
Supreme oversight rested with the Ministry of States and 
Frontier Regions (SAFRON) in Islamabad. 
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Tribal culture, religion and code of honour 


In the second half of the 19* century, the British began pro- 
ducing extensive ethnographic surveys of the culture, social 
structure, and settlement patterns of the Pashtuns in the bor- 
derlands. These studies, which divided Pashtun societies into 
a rigid system of tribes segmented into subgroups, henceforth 
served as a guiding framework for statistical surveys of local 
communities in the high mountain region. Tribal genealogical 


Right: Book titles and film posters represent the campaigns of the British in the Pashtun tribal areas from the one-sided perspective of the colonial era. 
While the representatives of the colonial power, neatly dressed, disciplined and well shaved, gladly take upon themselves a heroic death for the Queen 
and beautiful women, the local population is portrayed as a treacherous, uncivilised, at best freedom-loving enemy. Above: In August 1948, 

Pakistan issues its first definitive stamps. Among them is the well-known Khyber series, which remains in circulation until 1961. 
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trees were created and used to appoint and legitimise tribal 
leaders (maliks), whom the colonial administration could then 
deal with. This was done despite the fact that tribal society 
was basically egalitarian and knew no hierarchies. Naturally, 
this external conferment of privileges on an individual was 
controversial among the members of the genealogical group 
concerned. To this day, this socio-structural mapping of the 
borderlands by the British - with the help of tribal elders - 
continues to form the basis for territorial patterns of rule over 
supposedly homogeneous tribal units that are represented to 
the outside world by maliks. This classification of tribes, artifi- 
cially designed by the colonisers and still in place today, shows 
a few large tribal confed- 
erations at the top, which 
branch out into a mul- 
titude of tribes and sub- 
tribes. The social identity 
of the individual is clearly 
fixed by their affiliation 
with the sub-tribe, tribe 
and tribal confederation. 


However, the administra- 
tive division into agencies 
and frontier regions in 
place since the British era 
deliberately did not follow 
the boundaries of tribal 
affiliations and the tribal territories thus created. To better 
control the population, several tribes were placed within one 
administrative unit from the outset, based on the principle 
of “divide and rule”. Also, the settlement areas of the tribes 
often went beyond administrative boundaries. For example, 
the Afridis dominated the Khyber area (Khyber Agency), but 
their settlement area was not limited to this one agency. The 
settlement area and settlement patterns of individual tribal 
units, while also clearly fixed for centuries, are dynamic in 
many respects. For example, many tribal members have sum- 
mer and winter residences, known as dwa-kora (two-house 
principle), a practice that dates back to the original pastoral 


way of life of many tribal people. Today, wealthy members of 
units in the Tribal Areas usually have a second residence in 
Peshawar, where they live temporarily. The violent conflicts 
of the past 15 years and the Pakistani army’s crackdown on 
Islamist groups in the Tribal Areas have also led to temporary 
changes in the settlement patterns of the tribal population. 
Processes of displacement and refugee movements have bro- 
ken the close ties of individual families with their land, and 
their dependence on it. 


Although the tribes are ethnically largely homogeneous and 
mostly of Sunni faith (a small minority of Shi'ite Pashtuns live 
in Kurram and Orakzai), 
cultural idiosyncrasies are 
found among the tribes 
and in the various village 
and valley communities. 
These individual customs 
and the locally practised 
customary law (Riwaj) 
form the framework for 
daily actions and the mor- 
al compass of the tribal 
community concerned. 
Also important for all 
Pashtuns are the custom- 
ary rules and principles 
of Pashtunwali, a tribal 
cultural code and code of honour dating back to pre-Islamic 
times. Neither Riwaj nor Pashtunwali are codified or written 
down. They reflect traditional norms, concepts and patterns of 
orientation for everyday life, which are supported by various 
institutions or rules. Values such as honour, associated with 
the duty of blood revenge, dignity, prestige and unconditional 
hospitality, are cornerstones of Pashtunwali. Even non-Pash- 
tuns and inhabitants of the Tribal Areas who are of different 
religious orientation have partially internalised these rules 
and principles. The non-Pashtuns traditionally have a firm 
place in the Pashtun social order because they do various jobs 
that Pashtuns consider inferior and impure, and therefore 


Patriarchal society — Pashtun tribal leaders in the Merged Areas. 


Armed and heavily veiled: “Pashtun culture”, as the sign reads, is presented 
at a school event in Ekka Ghund Tehsil in the Tribal Areas. 
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reject. These include the jobs of butcher, carpenter, blacksmith 
and barber. About 200 Christian families live in Landi Kotal, a 
settlement centre of the Khyber District, and there are Sikhs 
and a few Hindu families living in various places. 


Contrary to external perceptions of Pashtun societies, 
the institutions that guide the actions of Pashtun tribe- 
speople are not Islam or Islamic law (Shari’a), but rath- 
er the aforementioned customary law (Riwaj) and the 
tribal code (Pashtunwali). A phrase recorded in 2008 among 
Pashtuns in Jamrud aptly sums up how Pashtuns priori- 
tise their affiliations: “We have been Pashtuns for 2000 years, 
Muslims for about 600 years, Afghans for more or less 100 years 
and Pakistanis for 60 years.” In other words, tribal identities 
and the normative principles associated with them have tra- 
ditionally overlaid Islamic identity. In the practice of juris- 
prudence and conflict resolution, this has often meant that 
it has not so much been Shari’a that has been applied, but 
rather locally accepted and evolved customary law - arising 
from a fusion of Riwaj, Pashtunwali and Shari’a. However, as 
Islamist ideas have continuously spread in the Tribal Areas, 
this has changed. Customary law elements of a tradition- 
al, Pashtun Islam, which was at the same time fused with 
Pashtunwali and Riwaj, have been defamed and attacked over 
the last 20 years. Society in the Tribal Areas has been indoc- 
trinated, and as a result sensitised to supposedly pure Islamic 
values and the turn towards Islamist ideology among a sec- 
tion of the population which this has entailed. 


The institution of the jirga — an old tradition in transition 


One central element of Pashtun society and Pashtunwali is 
the extrajudicial resolution of conflicts and decision-making 
through a so-called jirga. This assembly of male representa- 
tives of different tribes, a single tribe or even a family group 
serves to clarify national, tribal, social or family issues. The jir- 
gas have their origin in Altaic culture. In 1206, for example, the 
Mongolian chieftain Genghis Khan had himself elected Great 
Khan in a jirga. This form of decision-making and conflict 
resolution is still widespread in Afghanistan, and among the 


Turkic peoples of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. The parties 
involved do not vote to reach a result. Rather they continue 
deliberating and consulting until an agreement acceptable to 
all is reached on the basis of customary law and Shari'a. Jirgas 
usually take place under the auspices of the official tribal lead- 
ers (maliks) or tribal elders (mashars). They play a mediating 
role, and usually enjoy the trust and respect of the population. 


There are various forms of jirga, depending on the level 
of society, the subject of deliberation and the conflict to be 
resolved. At the smallest common level, for example, the mar- 
aka jirga (consultation meeting) often deals with family mat- 
ters, in the resolution of which outsiders or members of other 
tribal communities are dispensed with. For conflict resolu- 
tion at a higher level between tribal units or tribes, a so-called 
qaumi jirga or wulasi jirga (tribal jirga) is convened. Up until 
2018, if the interests of the government or the administra- 
tion of adjacent settled areas were affected, so-called frontier 
crimes regulation jirgas or sakari jirgas (state-ordered jirgas) 
were still held in the presence of the Political Agent and nota- 
bles selected by him. 


In recent decades, however, corruption and bias have increas- 
ingly undermined the institution of the jirga. Time and time 
again it came to light that jirga members had been “bought”, 
which caused frustration among the financially weaker par- 
ties to the conflict. The maliks were therefore rarely seen 
by the tribesmen as true representatives of their interests. 
Nevertheless, the system has never been fundamentally chal- 
lenged by the overwhelming majority of the population in 
the Tribal Areas. Due to the special status of the Tribal Areas 
until 2018, there simply were no legal alternatives for medi- 
ation, conflict resolution, advocacy or arbitration outside 
the jirga system. Against this backdrop, the initial acquies- 
cence of many Pashtuns to the jurisdiction of the Pakistani 
Taliban in the areas they dominated from 2007 onwards 
becomes understandable. These Taliban provided quick rul- 
ings based on Islamic law, free of charge. The verdicts were 
enforced promptly, including by shooting or stoning if nec- 
essary. In areas controlled by militant Islamists, the jirga 
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A “grand jirga” of the Ghallanai tribe attracts young and old. Discussions continue until a 
consensus is reached on pressing community issues (Halim Zai Tehsil, Mohmand District). 


system was pushed back. In the mosques which they took 
over, the militants created parallel instances of jurisprudence 
in order to break the influence of recognised traditional 
authorities. Maliks and tribal elders came to be seen as oppo- 
nents of the Taliban. Accordingly, they were persecuted or 
deliberately killed. 


Patriarchy, rights and civic engagement 


Pashtun society is structured along patriarchal lines. This 
means that the head of a family is usually male. He has a 
strong influence on 
all family decisions. 
Outside the family, 
women play only a 
very minor role in 
decision-making 
processes, or none at 
all. Within the fam- 
ily circle, however, 
women are highly 
respected as daugh- 
ters, mothers and 
wives. Although tra- 
dition requires them 
to submit to men’s 
decisions, many 
women exercise 
considerable deci- 
sion-making power 
in their own households, and sometimes manage finances. 
Women take care of the household, children, fetching water, 
gathering firewood in the local area, and subsistence farming. 
Women’s lives are shaped by strict moral ideas that are root- 
ed in religion and tradition. The context of marriage through 
family networks within women’s own clan or tribal confed- 
eration means that divorce or separation are extremely rare. 
Although the average literacy rate for the tribal population 
is also already low at 33.3 percent, the figure for women is 
with just 12.7 percent marginal (FATA Secretariat 2015d). 


Lack of access to education and inadequate educational oppor- 
tunities are an additional factor that tends to exclude women 
from the life of society. To this day, not one woman from the 
Tribal Areas has held a seat in the National Assembly. 


After universal suffrage was extended to the Tribal Areas 
in 1996, the population of the region was able to elect and 
send its own representatives to parliament for the first time 
in the 1997 election to the National Assembly. From then 
on, the seven tribal agencies each provided one Member of 
the National Assembly for the lower house, and the popula- 
tion of the six fron- 
tier regions could 
together determine 
a further assembly 
member. In later 
elections, the number 
of Members of the 
National Assembly 
for the Tribal Areas 
was increased from 
eight to 12. It seems 
ironic that although 
elected members 
from the Tribal 
Areas in the National 
Assembly were then 
able to help intro- 
duce legislation for 
Pakistan, such laws 
did not apply in the Tribal Areas because of the latters’ special 
status. Moreover, until 2011, political parties were not allowed 
in the Tribal Areas, nor were they allowed to open offices there. 
However, religious and especially Islamist networks did pene- 
trate the Tribal Areas early on. As a result, candidates who were 
close to Islamist parties in Pakistan’s heartland — such as the 
Jamiat Ulema-e-Islam (JUI) or the Jamaat-e-Islami (JI) - per- 
formed best in the elections. This meant that the results were 
not representative and did not truly reflect the interests of the 
inhabitants of the Tribal Areas. 


Left: An election campaign of the Pakistani Tehreek-e-Insaf in Sheraano Kali village, Ekka Ghund Tehsil (2018). In 2011, the Political Parties Act of Pakistan was extended 
to the Tribal Areas. Prior to this, only independent candidates could run for National Assembly seats. Above: Until today, only few women of the Merged Areas exercise 
their right to vote. Here a tribal woman from the village of Ekka Ghund is casting her vote in the 2018 parliamentary elections at a polling station for women. 
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In Pashtun society in the Tribal Areas, what is common- 
ly understood in Western Europe as an organised civ- 
il society still exists only in a rudimentary form, if at all. 
For a long time, the tribes’ interests were represented 
exclusively by officials such as maliks or Political Agents. 
Non-governmental, civilian advocacy has been largely sup- 
pressed politically by the special status of FATA and the 
legal framework of the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Where 
civil society has sought to represent local interests, these 
activities were often sporadic and temporary, limited to 
achieving the objectives of individual projects or, from 
the early 2000s, tailored to specific target groups such as 
elders, youth or journalists. There was no sense that civic 
engagement might be used to help fulfil a public mandate 
in the interests of a wider community or public that also 
included vulnerable groups. Besides specific profession- 
al associations, such as those of merchants or journalists, 
welfare organisations and mosque, district and neighbour- 
hood committees have also existed traditionally. However, 
women had and still have only very limited access even to 
such informal associations due to society’s ideas of honour 
and morality. 


There was no freedom of assembly for the population of 
the Tribal Areas, nor was there a right to form political 
associations or political interest groups. Even freedom of 
expression through the media was restricted, as the pub- 
lication of newspapers and magazines and the operation 
of radio stations were prohibited in the Tribal Areas pri- 
or to the FATA merger. Consequently, even legal literacy 
initiatives and advocacy efforts to protect the interests 
of the tribal population generally originated outside the 
Tribal Areas. Reform efforts by the tribal population them- 
selves emerged only towards the end of the first decade 
of the 2000s. These were aimed at abolishing the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation and raising public awareness of human 
and fundamental rights. These initiatives form impor- 
tant cornerstones for the FATA reform debate that gained 
importance from 2016 onwards. 


Economic base and infrastructure 


The Tribal Areas are predominantly agricultural, with a high 
proportion of subsistence farming, which ensures the daily 
survival of households even in times of crisis. The cultivation 
of wheat, maize, rye, rice, sugar cane and vegetables plays a key 
role in supplying the local population with food. Fruit growing 
is dominated by apple orchards, followed by apricots, peaches 
and plums, bananas and persimmons. Illegal drug cultivation 
is also significant in the Tribal Areas. For instance, 40-50% of 
Pakistan’s opium production is said to come from this bor- 
der area (Malik & Sarfaraz 2011). According to Khan (2008b), 
about 1,900 hectares of opium poppy were cultivated in FATA 
in the fiscal year of 2006/2007. More than 360 hectares were 
destroyed before harvesting. Despite the semi-arid to arid 
climate with seasonal rainfall averaging only 300 mm, agri- 
culture in the Tribal Areas is heavily dominated by rain-fed 
agriculture. In 1998, 35.7 percent of the cultivated land in the 
Tribal Areas was irrigated by canals, traditional dug wells or 
modern tube wells. This was equivalent to an irrigated area 
of about 100,000 hectares (Government of Pakistan 2021). 
In 2015, FAO put the irrigated agricultural area at only 82,000 
hectares. However, 43.6 percent of the total cultivated area 
is now irrigated. The average depth of the water table is 60 
meters, and is sinking (FAO 2015). This is due to the increasing 
overexploitation of groundwater resources in agriculture in 
conjunction with simultaneous high water losses caused by 
inefficient irrigation methods, as well as increasing deforesta- 
tion in the river basins. 


Livestock farming is widespread, as extensive areas are avail- 
able as more or less barren pastures. Accordingly, mainly 
goats, cattle, buffaloes and sheep are kept. In the 1998 FATA 
census conducted by the Pakistan Bureau of Statistics, the 
population of 3.1 million people kept 24.3 million chickens, 
7.5 million goats, 4.5 million cattle and 3.3 million sheep. In 
2015, FAO reported much lower figures. The figure for poultry 
was 13.4 million, while the figures for small and large rumi- 
nants were 5.5 and 2.4 million respectively (FAO 2015). 


A traditional farming village surrounded by green fields in Orakzai District. 


Collecting firewood is an important sector of the economy in the Tribal Areas, but the 
forests in the region are diminishing rapidly (Baker Khel, Hassan Khel Sub-Division). 


It’s a long way to the well in Mula Gori, Khyber District. 


Fetching water is traditionally a women’s activity. 


Land ownership is an important pillar of Pashtun society, 
and owners sell land only in an emergency. If a family nev- 
ertheless has to sell its land or give up its residence in the 
Tribal Areas, the family members still retain membership of 
the tribe along with the associated rights and duties within 
the social order of the tribe. Population growth and decades 
of estate division have reduced considerably the average area 
of the land owned across generations. Nonetheless, today 
about 85 percent of households in Tribal Areas still have plots 
sufficient to support their families. Typically, these are plots of 
between 0.4 and 1.2 hectares. In addition, there is some com- 
mon ownership of 
non-cultivable land 
(shamilat), mostly 
located on the slopes 
of the mountains or 
not adequately sup- 
plied with water for 
cultivation. This is 
forest, bush or pas- 
ture land. The own- 
ers of shamilat may 
be either a group of 
members of the same 
lineage (segment of a 
tribe, sub-tribe, clan) 
or a mixed group of 
members of differ- 
ent segments, and 
possibly even non-Pashtun minorities living together in a 
particular region. In whichever case, all the co-owners are 
entitled to graze their livestock on this land and collect fuel 
there. Households in Tribal Areas have traditionally used fire- 
wood and biomass products (dung, dry grass) for cooking and 
heating, but these are becoming less available due to over- 
use, deforestation, erosion and climate change (droughts, 
lack of rainfall). In some cases, tribal communities use their 
collective land to generate income. For example, they allow 
pastoralists from other areas to graze their herds on their 
communal land. The money is used for community projects 


as needed, such as mosque maintenance, weddings, or travel 
expenses for local elders to represent the community’s inter- 
ests in, say, jirgas. 


Industry and the service sector are barely developed. Mining 
traditionally represents an important sector for income and 
employment. Some 20 commercially exploitable minerals, 
rocks and ores have been identified in geological explora- 
tions and are being mined on a large scale in some cases. 
Chief among these are extensive copper deposits in North 
Waziristan (estimated at 35 million tonnes in 1998) and 
deposits of limestone 
and marble, which 
are reported to be 
“inexhaustible”. In 
fiscal 2011/2012, the 
extraction of mar- 
ble (633,000 tonnes), 
limestone (334,000 t), 
coal (192,000 t), chro- 
mite (nearly 45,000 t), 
quartz (41,400 t), 
soapstone (7,000 t), 
fluorites (6,600 t) and 
serpentine (1,840 t) 
were the most sig- 
nificant by quantity. 
In addition, there are 
notable deposits of 
manganese, dolomite and silicon. Worth mentioning is the 
home-based manufacture of small arms and the production 
of the corresponding ammunition, which brought the Tribal 
Areas international publicity through press reports on the 
topic. In 2008, there were only 1,082 privately run industri- 
al units in the entire Tribal Areas. Some 200 of them were 
in Darra Adam Khel, which is considered a “weapons forge”. 
Besides this, in 1998 there was for instance a ghee mill, a cig- 
arette factory and a match factory in Khyber Agency. Also 
significant is the weaving industry, which in 2008 includ- 
ed some 300 industrial units in Bajaur and Khyber Agency. 


A cobbler in the town of Nawagai, Bajaur District making traditional sandals — the famous Peshawari chappal. 


Carpet manufacture is an important sector of the economy in the village of Aqrab Daag, Mohmand District. 


Young girls help their mothers from an early age in domestic manufacturies. 
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From an early age, children in the Merged Areas help their families earn a livelihood. 
A young boy is shown selling toys and sweets in a mobile village shop. 


In that same year, the industrial units in the Tribal Areas 
employed a total of around 10,000 persons, most of them 
unskilled. 


Although there is a lack of markets in the Tribal Areas them- 
selves, trading activities have traditionally been an impor- 
tant source of income, especially given the proximity to 
Afghanistan. Informal economic and smuggling activities 
(including drugs and weapons) played an important role in 
the border area for decades. Since a bilateral economic agree- 
ment - the Afghanistan 
Transit Trade Agreement 
(ATTA) - allowed Afghan- 
istan to import goods 
duty-free via Pakistan 
from the 1960s onwards, 
illegal re-importation into 
Pakistan was lucrative. 
Thus, until the early 2000s, 
many of these goods were 
promptly smuggled back 
into Pakistan, where they 
could be sold on the black 
market without any taxa- 
tion. After being imported 
into Afghanistan, entire 
fleets of vehicles were dismantled and smuggled back into 
Pakistan in pieces, on the backs of camels driven over moun- 
tain passes. 
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Over the decades, labour migration to urban centres in 
Pakistan and, from 1971, to the Persian Gulf has ensured 
the economic survival of many families and led to a certain 
prosperity, with the freedoms this entails. Nevertheless, this 
increase in prosperity was not evenly distributed across soci- 
ety in the Tribal Areas. It mainly affected the households of 
the tribal elites, which were already better off. 


The transport infrastructure of the Tribal Areas has been con- 
tinuously developed over the decades. In 1998, for instance, 


there was a road network of about 4,300 kilometres, which 
was expanded to 6,660 kilometres by 2012. In 2018, the Tribal 
Decade Strategy put the region’s road network at 7,212 kilo- 
metres. A British-era railway line that connected Peshawar 
to Landi Kotal via Jamrud Fort and Shagai Fort, covering just 
over 50 kilometres, is now out of service. The telecommuni- 
cations network was weak until a few years ago, with only 
one telephone for every 149 residents and one post office for 
every 23,310 people in 2018. The Tribal Decade Strategy states 
that only 46.7 percent of the tribal population had access 
to safe drinking water 
in 2018. According to a 
survey of social and living 
standards conducted by 
the Ministry of Planning 
of Pakistan in 2019/2020, 
63 percent of the pop- 
ulation in the Merged 
Areas already have access 
to “improved sources of 
drinking water”. In Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa (excluding 
the Merged Areas), howev- 
er, the figure is 85 percent, 
and the national average 
for Pakistan is even as 
high as 94 percent (Government of Pakistan 2021). According 
to data from the FATA Secretariat, in 2012 there were 440,109 
electricity connections in the whole of the Tribal Areas. While 
these figures are now outdated, as a snapshot they still pro- 
vide an interesting glimpse into the level of development in 
the Tribal Areas a decade ago. For example, less than 1 per- 
cent of these connections served industrial purposes, another 
nearly 2 percent were used for irrigation, and 7 percent were 
used for commercial purposes. The remaining 90.7 percent 
were accounted for by private households. In 2018, 83.4 per- 
cent of households in the Merged Areas had access to electric- 
ity; however, electricity was available for less than 3.5 hours 
per day on average (Tribal Decade Strategy, Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2019a). 


Marble is one of the main exports of the Merged Areas. Its deposits are said to be inexhaustible. In 2012, some 633,000 tons 
of marble were produced in the Tribal Areas. Shown here are labourers in Dorbakhel, Halim Zai Tehsil (Mohmand District). 
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Left: Waiting for customers. Only few inhabitants of the Tribal Areas can afford the expensive merchandise 
of this dry fruit seller along the Torkham highway leading to Afghanistan (Khyber District). 


Above: A busy street in one of the smaller towns in the Merged Areas. In 2014, the FATA Development Programme held a 
photography competition on “livelihoods” among young creatives of the Tribal Areas. This was one of the winning pictures. 
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Political and socio-economic change 
from the late 1970s onwards 


Social change in the wake of the Soviet-Afghan War 


Two developments fundamentally shaped and changed the 
Tribal Areas from the 1970s onwards: the labour migration to 
the Gulf region associated with the oil boom, which reached 
its first peak in 1971, followed by the Marxist takeover in Kabul 
in 1978, with the Soviet-Afghan War breaking out the following 
year. Both led to profound social, demographic and economic 
change. The wealth generated by migrant remittances and the 
war economy rapidly undermined the traditional way of life 
and social organisation in the Tribal Areas. Subsistence-based 
incomes, traditional property distribution arrangements and 
dependence on handouts from the Government of Pakistan 
(such as to maliks) became less important in many regions. 


The April 1978 coup in Pakistan’s neighbouring country, 
and the proclamation of a Marxist-oriented Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan, led to several large tribal assem- 
blies in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). 
Participants came out in favour of overthrowing the “godless” 
regime in Kabul. The invasion by the Soviet army at the turn 
of the year (1979/1980) further aggravated the situation in 
Afghanistan, where it was seen as an attack on Islam - and 
not only there. The Pashtun tribes of Pakistan, some of whose 
settlements straddled the border, also saw the intervention 
as a direct attack on themselves and their traditional values. 
Right from the beginning, this led many FATA residents to 
join the Afghan resistance themselves. Side by side with the 
Afghan mujahedin and, from the mid-1980s onwards, along- 
side increasing numbers of Arab mercenaries and volunteers, 
they fought against the regime in Kabul and the Soviet inter- 
vention forces supporting it. 


FATA quickly became the epicentre of the resistance move- 
ment in the U.S. proxy war against the Soviet Union. A flood 
of goods and weapons now flowed into and through the Tribal 
Areas, which increasingly became a safe area for supply and 


retreat by the mujahedin. Soon the front against the Afghan 
regime shifted to these border areas with Pakistan. Criticism 
from the Soviet Union and the Government in Kabul that 
Pakistan was supporting the mujahedin was always dismissed 
by the country, which pointed out that the Tribal Areas had 
autonomous status, and that Pakistan did not exercise any for- 
mal control there. FATA also became a safe haven and transit 
point for millions of Afghan refugees. At the same time, the 
war and its funding led to a sharp increase in drug trafficking 
and cultivation in the border area. Afghan mujahedin lead- 
ers remunerated the cultivation of opium poppies and the 
production of heroin in the Tribal Areas. At the time of the 
Soviet troop withdrawal in 1988, some 200 drug labs were said 
to exist in Khyber Agency alone (Haroon 2007). Darra Adam 
Khel bazaar in the Kohat Frontier Region became the largest 
hub for weapons systems and small arms of all kinds. From 
then on, not only weapons produced locally by local crafts- 
men changed hands here, but also Russian weapons captured 
by the mujahedin, as well as weapons of Chinese and American 
design that reached the Tribal Areas as part of the internation- 
al support for the mujahedin parties. 


Spread of fundamentalist Islam, mass 
base for Taliban in Afghanistan 


To strengthen the mujahedin ideologically, religious founda- 
tions established hundreds of Islamic schools in the Tribal 
Areas. These madrasas, mostly financed from the oil-rich Gulf 
States, propagated their conservative fundamentalist inter- 
pretation of Islam among the refugees and the local popu- 
lation alike. The Pakistani state tolerated this development, 
and sometimes even promoted it out of geopolitical interest. 
This was in line with both the Islamisation policy with which 
Zia-ul-Haq transformed Pakistan’s state and society from 
1978 onwards, and the interests of the USA and its allies in 
the Afghan proxy war. The conservative fundamentalist inter- 
pretation of Islam legitimised armed resistance (jihad) against 
the “godless” Kabul regime and the Soviet invaders as being 
pleasing to God. The majority of Pakistan’s religious par- 
ties also supported the jihad in Afghanistan, and swore their 


In the 1980s, the Tribal Areas of Pakistan emerged as a 


safe retreat and recruitment area for Afghan mujahedin. 
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scholars, mullahs and students in the madrasas to it. In par- 
ticular, groups close to the Deobandi interpretation of Islam 
established numerous offshoots of their religious schools in 
North and South Waziristan, a region where madrasas were 
often the only places offering any education at all. Today, the 
Deobandi doctrine is widespread in South and Southeast Asia. 
It emerged in the 19™ century in the eponymous Indian vil- 
lage of Deoband as a Sunni renewal movement. It was also a 
response to British colonialism, which was seen as corrupt- 
ing traditional and religious life. Deobandis are considered 
dogmatic, orthodox and puritanical, and display a strong- 
ly negative attitude toward all things Western, pre-Islamic 
and non-Islamic. In its early years, the Deobandi School also 
drew inspiration from Wahhabi teachings. Today, howev- 
er, the two schools of thought are increasingly evolving into 
mutual rivals. Some 64 percent of all madrasas in Pakistan 
today are run by Deobandis, and about 15-25 percent of Pak- 
istani Sunnis are said to subscribe to this doctrine (Pike 2011, 
Bedi 2006). 


Following the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan 
in February 1989 and the fall of the communist regime in 
April 1992, a civil war erupted among the main resistance 
parties. A loose coalition of non-Pashtun mujahedin parties 
and former government militias took control of Kabul. While 
reconstruction now began in many rural areas, the Kabul 
region soon saw power struggles among resistance parties that 
had already been at odds during the Soviet-Afghan war. The 
capital Kabul, which had barely been affected by the fighting 
in the previous decade, was largely destroyed in the process, 
triggering a mass exodus towards Pakistan. The conflict disap- 
peared from the international political stage, but the region- 
al powers now increasingly tried to influence developments 
in Afghanistan. 


From 1994 onwards, the Taliban movement, influenced by 
the Deobandi doctrine, began to form in Kandahar Province. 
With the support of Pakistan, the Taliban extended their con- 
trol over large parts of the country from 1995 onwards, and 
in September 1996 conquered Kabul. In 1997 they proclaimed 


the Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan, which was only rec- 
ognised diplomatically by Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and Pakistan. As a transit route and passageway for 
goods and contraband, Pakistan’s Tribal Areas were of high 
economic and strategic importance to the Taliban, and so they 
sought to mobilise tribal networks and identities to support 
their interests. The Taliban refused to recognise the Durand 
Line. Religious leaders in FATA now spoke publicly about their 
support for the Taliban, and also cultivated relationships with 
Arab Islamists in Afghanistan. After the ousting of the Taliban 
Regime by an international coalition in 2001, marriage ties 
allowed Arab fighters to seek refuge in the Tribal Areas and 
remain undetected. Between 1997 and 2001, the ideological 
appeal of the Taliban and their puritanical order based on the 
Deobandi School was an important factor in attracting thou- 
sands of madrasa students from across Pakistan and the Tribal 
Areas to answer the Taliban’s calls and join their military units 
in Afghanistan. The Taliban’s doctrine served as a source 
of inspiration for many tribal elites in their rejection of the 
lawlessness and discrimination that grew out of the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation and the special status of the Tribal Areas. 
In this setting, spiritual leaders and mullahs from Orakzai 
and from North and South Waziristan for the first time spoke 
out in favour of abolishing the Frontier Crimes Regulation, 
with its arbitrary jurisdiction and collective punishments. 
Since these demands were not explicitly directed against 
the Pakistani state, this initially attracted little attention in 
Pakistan’s political circles. 


With the attacks of 11 September 2001 in the USA, and the 
War in Afghanistan that began the following month, Pakistan 
became part of the international coalition against the terror- 
ist organisation al-Qaeda and the Taliban that harboured it. 
The geostrategic importance of the Tribal Areas in this con- 
flict, among other things as a supply route for military goods, 
once again made the region the focus of international politics 
and global public attention. Its inhabitants, however, showed 
solidarity with the Taliban and mobilised fighters. An estimat- 
ed one-third of the more than 30,000 volunteers who moved 
from Pakistan to Afghanistan at the end of October 2001 


To strengthen the mujahedin and the young generation of Afghan refugees ideologically, religious foundations from the oil-rich Gulf states established 
hundreds of Islamic schools in the Tribal Areas. In recent decades this has led to a strong propagation of fundamentalist interpretations of Islam. 


The war with the Soviet Union turned some 5.5 million Afghans into refugees. Most of them found 
refuge in neighbouring Pakistan and Iran. Even after decades, many of them still live in camps. 


came from the Tribal Areas (Haroon 2007). As the fighting in 
Afghanistan intensified and the international coalition made 
territorial gains that ultimately led to the fall of the Afghan 
Taliban, many Islamist fighters from Afghanistan sought ref- 
uge on the Pakistani side of the border. They were largely 
absorbed into the population of the local tribal communities, 
where they were initially able to continue operating in rela- 
tive safety. The tribes did not comply with the Government 
of Pakistan’s demands to extradite foreign Islamists. From 
December 2001, the Pakistani military established a presence 
in the Tribal Areas, and in June 2002 a division was stationed 
in the Tirah Valley (Khyber Agency) and in Parachinar (Kurram 
Agency) to prevent militants from entering Pakistan. The 
presence of the military 
in the Tribal Areas met 
with strong resistance. 
Initially, this was lim- 
ited to isolated attacks 
on the Pakistani forces. 
From 2004, however, the 
armed conflict increased 
in intensity after the 
army launched the 
Wana Military Operation 
in North and South 
Waziristan with a force 
of 80,000 comprising reg- 
ulars plus paramilitaries. 
The background to this 
was increasing U.S. pressure on the Pakistani leadership to 
become more involved in the Global War on Terrorism. In 
2003, U.S. bases in Afghanistan were attacked from the Tribal 
Areas and U.S. soldiers were taken hostage. 


Afghan refugees 


Despite the drawing of the Durand Line at the end of 
the 19" century to demarcate the territory controlled by the 
British and the sphere of influence of the rulers in Kabul, there 
continued to be movements of individuals or entire tribal 


clans across this border. This continued even after the crea- 
tion of Pakistan. However, until the late 1970s, these border 
crossings were mostly limited to nomads, traders, families, 
or clans with historical ties on both sides of the border. With 
the outbreak of armed conflict between Afghan and Soviet 
government forces and the nascent mujahedin movement, 
some 3.1 million Afghans fled to Pakistan during the 1980s. 
UNHCR estimates that this number rose to between four and 
five million by 2011. 


The Open Door Policy was associated with boundless hospital- 
ity to the refugees during the years of the Soviet intervention. 
Pakistan built numerous refugee camps and received signif- 
icant financial support 
from the international 
community. One hundred 
and four so-called refugee 
villages were established, 
mainly in the Tribal Areas 
of Bajaur, Kurram and 
North Waziristan. Here 
the refugees were also 
partially integrated into 
the traditional subsistence 
economy as herders and 
harvest workers. Control 
over the refugees was the 
responsibility of the var- 
ious mujahedin parties. 
Those in need of assistance had to register with them in order 
to receive benefits. Hospitality first began to cool noticeably 
when attacks by the regime in Kabul destroyed mujahedin 
positions in the Tribal Areas, increasingly hitting local infra- 
structure. Afghan refugees now increasingly came to be seen 
as a security risk by the tribal population, resulting in tensions 
between the population groups. 


Following the withdrawal of the Soviet army from Afghanistan 
in the spring of 1989, the mujahedin blocked a mass return 
of refugees, fearing that this would lend legitimacy to the 
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communist government still in power in Kabul. This did not 
change until the government fell in April 1992, which was fol- 
lowed by a massive return movement. However, with increas- 
ing fighting among the various mujahedin factions and the 
resulting civil war in Afghanistan, this was soon reversed as 
renewed refugee movements ensued. In 1993, the trilateral 
repatriation agreement between Pakistan, the new Afghan 
Government under Burhanuddin Rabbani and the UNHCR 
envisaged the swift and complete return of the refugees. 
Afghan refugees were now increasingly seen as an economic 
burden in Pakistan, and were sometimes portrayed in public 
as a source of crime 
and drug trafficking. 
The Government of 
Pakistan responded 
to the pressure from 
the street in 1994 by 
closing the borders, in 
order to stop any fur- 
ther influx of Afghan 
refugees. After human- 
itarian aid was sus- 
pended by UN agencies 
on 30 September 1995, 
the Government of 
Pakistan allowed 
Afghan refugees to 
leave camps and refu- 
gee villages in order to seek employment right across Pakistan. 
Many migrated to the cities and were absorbed into the grow- 
ing urban communities. 


As the Taliban made increasing territorial gains, the areas they 
had pacified were deemed safe and suitable for return by the 
Government of Pakistan from 1997 onwards. The government 
took this step despite a growing humanitarian catastrophe 
resulting from years of drought that began as early as 1995, 
as well as international sanctions against the Taliban. Thus, in 
the late 1990s, many refugees returned to Afghanistan to face 
an uncertain future. Millions remained in Pakistan, however. 


With the U.S. intervention against the Taliban and al-Qaeda 
from October 2001 onwards, refugee numbers in Pakistan 
rose once again. In 2003, after Afghanistan had been largely 
pacified by the international coalition against terrorism, with 
the support of the United Nations a repatriation programme 
again began providing transportation and food aid in order 
to help Afghan refugees return. Although some 3,050,000 
Afghan refugees (about 550,000 families) took advantage of 
UNHCR’s assistance between 2002 and 2005, refugee camps 
did not empty to the extent expected, as many did not return 
permanently (UNHCR 2006). This prompted the Government 
of Pakistan to conduct 
a census of refugees to 
determine their actual 
numbers in Pakistan. 
More than three mil- 
lion Afghans were 
recorded in the census 
in early 2005. Of these, 
about 2.15 million had 
registered by 2007. 
Almost two-thirds 
of them (64 percent, 
or 1.37 million per- 
sons) lived in what was 
then the North-West 
Frontier Province. 


In 2005, the refugee camps located in the Tribal Areas were 
closed for security reasons. Only a small number of the fam- 
ilies who had previously lived there returned to Afghanistan. 
The majority of people either settled in the immediate vicinity 
of the former camps, moved to camps in North-West Frontier 
Province or migrated to cities in Pakistan. The deterioration of 
the security situation in Afghanistan and the lack of success in 
reconstruction have to this day deterred Afghans from return- 
ing from Pakistan. Moreover, a large proportion of Afghans 
living in Pakistan belong to the second or third generation, i.e. 
were born in Pakistan and know the homeland of their parents 
or grandparents only from stories or the media. From 2009 


Following the ousting of the Taliban regime in Afghanistan by an international coalition, many Afghans hoped for a peaceful 
future and a return to their home country. Above: Women and children awaited by buses on the outskirts of Parachinar that 
would take them back to Afghanistan (2005). Right: Joyful return after the withdrawal of Soviet troops in 1989. 


The war in Afghanistan has produced a generation that has grown up with the conflict, both in Afghanistan and in the 
Tribal Areas of Pakistan. Radical ideologies fell on fertile ground. Young mujahedin of the Hezb-e Eslami in 1994. 


onwards, the number of repatriations stagnated completely. In 
fact, Pakistan saw fresh influxes. However, from 2007 onwards 
refugees were no longer being registered, which meant they 
lacked any legal status to protect them from deportation, for 
example. In 2018, the Pakistani authorities again offered the 
possibility of registering for temporary protected status (and 
obtaining an Afghan Citizen Card - ACC), for which 879,198 
previously undocumented Afghans applied (IOM 2019). 


As of 2021, more than three million Afghans still live in 
Pakistan. Of these, 1.44 million are refugees registered by 
UNHCR up to 2007. Another nearly 880,000 are among those 
newly documented by the Government of Pakistan in 2018, 
and about one million are undocumented Afghan refugees. By 
the end of 2020, 58.1 percent of refugees registered by UNHCR 
in Pakistan were living in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, including 
the Merged Areas. Of these 834,000 people, only about 14,000 
were living in the former Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (UNHCR 2021). The freedom of movement of Afghans in 
Pakistan is closely tied to geopolitical conditions, as well as the 
somewhat dynamic bilateral relationship between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, and the border closures and openings which 
this entails. While the border with Afghanistan was open in 
the 1980s and remained extremely porous in the 1990s despite 
increasing regulation, the situation changed fundamental- 
ly with the rise of extremist aspirations in the Tribal Areas 
from 2005 onwards. The border was then increasingly policed 
and closed by fortifications, even in mountainous areas. This 
was designed to prevent both retreat operations by Afghan 
Taliban, and border crossings by the Pakistani Taliban (Tehrik- 
e-Taliban Pakistan), a grouping which emerged from various 
Islamist groups between 2002 and 2007. 


Since 2017, it has only been possible to cross the border at the 
official Torkham border crossing at the Khyber Pass with a 
passport and visa. At the same time, the border fences erected 
over the past decade have made illegal entry and exit more 
difficult. This has had a negative impact on the cross-bor- 
der networks of Afghans living in Pakistan, but also for the 
Pakistani border population in the Tribal Areas, as it has made 


cross-border living arrangements much more difficult (such 
as double households or divided family units). These were 
previously a normality despite the Durand Line, as many 
Pashtuns on both sides of the border share historical, cultural 
and family ties across it. Cross-border trade, marriages, visits 
to relatives and doctors were as much a part of everyday life as 
labour migration. Many refugees would also travel seasonal- 
ly to liberated areas of Afghanistan, in order to cultivate their 
land there and stake their claim to it. 


Fundamental Islamist groups on the rise 


In 2007, many of the militant organisations operating in 
Pakistan and the Tribal Areas joined forces under the name 
Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP, usually referred to as the 
“Pakistani Taliban”). Although there are significant religious 
and ideological similarities between these insurgents and the 
Afghan Taliban, the two operate independently of each other 
and under their own leadership. Nor is the Tehrik-e-Taliban 
Pakistan a homogeneous grouping. The militant Islamists 
under the umbrella of the TTP differ significantly in terms 
of their ideological orientation and how they construe the 
enemy, as well as at the operational level. Some, for example, 
want to fight exclusively against foreign troops in Afghanistan, 
while others have declared the Pakistani state to be their ene- 
my. What the various groups within the TTP have in common 
is that they follow the purist or traditionalist strand of mod- 
ern Sunni Islam, especially the Deobandi movement. They 
reject all other interpretations of their faith, especially Sufism, 
the Ahmadiyya and all forms of Shi'ite Islam. The veneration 
of saints, which is widespread among the Pashtuns, is also 
abhorrent to the TTP. As a result, countless mausoleums and 
shrines were destroyed in what is now the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, especially in the years 2007-2014. Socio- 
politically, the TTP movement feeds on the experiences of 
marginalisation suffered by the population in the Tribal Areas. 
In this borderland, for decades, there were only very limited 
opportunities for development, and life was marked by social 
insecurity, a lack of prospects and inadequate and insufficient 
educational opportunities. These experiences, coupled with 
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US. drone attacks in the Tribal Areas (199 attacks were docu- 
mented between January 2011 and January 2019; Saeed et al. 
2019), have always swelled the ranks of extremist groups. 


Such groups, some of which were closely linked to al-Qaeda, 
carried out attacks on Pakistani facilities as early as the end 
of 2001. Led by the first “emir” of the TTP, the jihadist Baitullah 
Mehsud (ca. 1972-2009), who operated primarily in Waziristan, 
the attacks increased dramatically from 2007 onwards. 
They targeted schools, hotels, hospital wards, churches, 
events, government convoys, police stations, and mosques 
and shrines of other 
Muslim persuasions. 
Until 2008/2009, the 
army leadership tried 
to contain the mili- 
tants mainly through 
local peace agree- 
ments. In doing so, 
it used the familiar 
strategy of securing 
the loyalty of particu- 
lar tribes in return for 
financial and econom- 
ic support and local 
infrastructure pro- 
jects. The tribes then 
set up their own paramilitary units (lashkar) to support the 
regular armed forces, or at least remained neutral. During this 
period, the TTP deliberately undermined the power of tribal 
leaders in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas, and toler- 
ated them only if they submitted to the TTP’s religious and 
political ideas. Several hundred tribal leaders who refused 
to bow to this pressure were assassinated by the Pakistani 
Taliban (Farooq et al. 2020). Some sources even speak of up 
to 1,500 tribal elders (Kakar 2014). The Pashtun nationalist 
Awami National Party (ANP), which sees itself as the succes- 
sor to the colonial-era Khudai Khidmatgar liberation move- 
ment, also openly opposed the Pakistani Taliban. A number 
of its activists were subsequently targeted for assassination 


by the TTP. Gradually, Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan established 
quasi-state structures in some regions of the Tribal Areas 
and in the Swat Valley, took over the administration of jus- 
tice, threatened and extorted benefits from businessmen, and 
banned girls from attending school. It enforced its ideas of law 
and order by coercion. Neither the military operations of the 
Pakistani army (from 2009 Operation Rah-e-Nijat - “Path to 
Salvation”) nor those of the U.S. forces were initially able to 
break the power of the Pakistani Taliban. The increasing num- 
ber of civilian casualties caused by these military campaigns 
brought the extremist groups further support. 


Following the attack 
on Karachi airport in 
June 2014, the Pak- 
istani armed forces 
launched the major 
offensive Zarb-e-Azb 
(“Sharp and Cutting 
Strike”) against the 
TTP and other jihad- 
ist groups. This cam- 
paign focused on 
North Waziristan, 
from where an esti- 
mated 450,000 people 
fled from October 2014 
onwards (Kassim 2014). The operation is considered a suc- 
cess, as it succeeded in largely pushing back the militant net- 
works of the TTP as well as those of foreign militant groups 
that had previously been tolerated in the Tribal Areas. The 
latter included, for example, the Afghan Haqqani Network, 
the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan and the Uyghur 
East Turkmenistan Islamic Movement (see, for example, 
McNally & Weinbaum 2016 or Ghazanfar 2016). The military 
operation also secured the transit route over the Khyber Pass 
to Afghanistan, which had previously been subject to count- 
less attacks. Although not all leaders were captured (some 
withdrew to Afghanistan or other regions of the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas together with their followers), the 


Traces of violent conflict: Armed tribesmen gather for a political event in Anyat Kali, Bajaur District. 


Flight from the Tribal Areas in 2014 as a result of the military operation Zarb-e-Azb directed against the Pakistani Taliban. 
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Tribal Areas were henceforth considered largely pacified, and 
the number of terrorist attacks on Pakistani territory has 
since fallen sharply. This came at a high price — the displace- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of people from the Tribal 
Areas. In 2016, a report by the Committee on FATA Reforms 
stated that 60,000 soldiers and civilians had been killed. The 
cost of the conflict was put at USD 118 billion (Government 
of Pakistan 2016). Following a renewed increase in terror- 
ist attacks in 2017, Pakistan is also taking nationwide action 
against terrorist sleeper cells as part of the military operation 
Radd-ul-Fasaad (“Elimination of Discord”), which continues 
to this day. According to Pakistan, this is in order to consol- 
idate the successes of Zarb-e-Azb and secure the country’s 
long-term stability. 


Publicly available statistics on fatalities in armed conflicts in 
Pakistan give a vague impression of the intensity of the fight- 
ing between the army and militant Islamists. However, these 
figures probably do not reflect the full extent of the conflict. 
In 2010, for example, about 75 percent of the victims of armed 
conflicts in Pakistan were registered in FATA alone (6,044 peo- 
ple) - an area which, with its population of about 5 million, is 
home to only about 2.3 percent of the country’s population. 
In 2015, FATA still accounted for 54 percent of the country- 
wide death toll from armed clashes (2,470 people). Although 
the number of fatalities in the former FATA (by then already 
called “Merged Areas”) decreased to 293 by 2019, this figure 
still represented 25 percent of those killed in armed conflicts 
nationwide (Austrian Red Cross 2020, see also the table on 
page 168). The trend in the number of victims can be seen as 
evidence of the army’s success in largely pacifying the region. 


Nevertheless, Taliban groups have continued to exist. 
Particularly from their retreat areas in North and South 
Waziristan, they continue to carry out sporadic attacks 
throughout the country, albeit on a much smaller scale than 
before. The extremists’ attacks also explicitly target develop- 
ment efforts and women’s empowerment by non-govern- 
mental organisations. In February 2021, for example, four 
female employees of a Pakistani NGO were murdered in 


North Waziristan because they were offering training cours- 
es for women. In July 2021, a hand grenade was thrown into 
a girls’ high school in Haider Khel, North Waziristan, during 
final exams. The month before, the TTP-affiliated “Islamic 
Emirate of Waziristan” sent a threatening letter to various 
development organisations. In it, men were urged to stop 
sending their wives to Waziristan for polio vaccination cam- 
paigns and the like, otherwise their husbands would soon “feel 
nothing but regret”. The authors called the murder of the four 
women in the spring of 2021 an “example to all”. This poses a 
dilemma for national development efforts as well as for inter- 
national development cooperation. 


Internally displaced persons 


Attacks, targeted killings, the harassment of the civilian pop- 
ulation by Islamist groups and military operations have left 
deep scars in the Tribal Areas. Triggered by the Zarb-e-Azb mil- 
itary offensive, UNDP estimates that more than two million 
people had been displaced in their own country as at the end 
of 2014. Around 70 percent of them were women and chil- 
dren. Many villages and small towns were laid waste, such 
as Miranshah and Mir Ali in North Waziristan. Water pipes, 
roads, schools and health facilities were destroyed. Many 


Number of reported fatalities 
due to armed conflict by region 


Fatalities 2010 2015 2019 
Gilgit-Baltistan 2 0 3 
Azad Kashmir 8 14 125 
Federal Capital Territory (Islamabad) 25 6 6 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (without Merged Areas) 954 300 136 
FATA/Merged Areas 6,044 2,470 293 
Punjab 340 293 177 
Balochistan 299 782 243 
Sindh 416 683 174 
Total 8,088 4,548 1,157 
Percentage FATA/Merged Areas 74.7% 54.3% 25.3% 


Source: Austrian Red Cross/Austrian Centre for Country of Origin and Asylum Research and 
Documentation (ACCORD). Based on the Armed Conflict Location & Event Data Project (ACLED). 


families suffered deaths. The loss of work and income, as well 
as the restrictions imposed by curfews and countless check- 
points, made life difficult for these people. Moreover, a series 
of natural disasters robbed many people of their livelihoods. 
For example, the severe earthquake of October 2015 hit the 
mountainous regions of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province and 
the Tribal Areas particularly hard. Heavy rainfall in April 2016 
washed away houses and triggered landslides in many places. 
Severe droughts have also occurred repeatedly in recent years. 


Only about five percent of Pakistan’s internally displaced 
persons were accommodated in the camps provided by the 
Government of Pakistan. The vast majority were left to fend 
for themselves, and some still live in precarious conditions 
and without adequate 
access to education. 
In their tradition- 
al areas, these people 
mostly lived on sub- 
sistence farming and 
had no savings. In the 
host communities of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province, where many 
of the internally dis- 
placed found ref- 
uge, there were few 
employment oppor- 
tunities for them. The 
local population also saw the new arrivals as a burden and 
as competitors in the struggle for access to already limited 
resources such as water, jobs, education and health care. As 
of mid-2015, the number of internally displaced persons was 
still 1.56 million (UNDP 2020). 


In 2015, the FATA Secretariat tied the return of internally 
displaced persons to a reconstruction strategy. This encom- 
passed rehabilitating physical infrastructure, strengthening 
law and order, expanding government services, revitalising 
and strengthening the economy and social cohesion, and 


peacebuilding measures. By 2018, however, little progress had 
been made with reconstruction. Destroyed infrastructure and 
dwellings, lack of services such as access to drinking water, 
electricity, schools and health facilities, led many returnees to 
leave their places of origin once again. In 2017, the number 
of people displaced due to military operations against mili- 
tant groups in the Tribal Areas was still 249,000 (IOM 2019). 
According to data from the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Disaster 
Management Authority, this number had decreased to 104,000 
displaced people by 2020 (IDMC 2021). To support their repa- 
triation and reintegration, BMZ together with the European 
Union has launched the “Aid to Uprooted People” programme 
in 2017. GIZ’s FATA Development Programme is implement- 
ing this initiative in the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, 
including the Tribal 
Areas. It has a budget 
of EUR 6 million of 
which EUR 4 million 
are EU co-financing. 
Among other things, 
the project aims to 
help rehabilitate 
destroyed infrastruc- 
ture and improve gov- 
ernment services. 


“Winning Hearts 
and Minds” 


The military offensives against the TTP and other extrem- 
ist groups were followed by a large-scale reconstruction 
programme by the Pakistani armed forces. This is being 
implemented under the slogan “Winning Hearts and 
Minds” (WHAM) in the Tribal Areas and in the Swat region. It 
is described by army officials as a “strategic military initiative 
using soft power” (Salik 2021). WHAM includes investments 
in infrastructure and training initiatives. These have been 
accompanied by deradicalisation programmes, a polio vacci- 
nation campaign, and numerous sporting and cultural events. 
The projects, valued at around USD 1.1 billion, are funded by 


Reconstruction by the army: the Miranshah Market Complex with its 42 buildings and around 1,300 shops in North Waziristan. 
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With the end of military operations, the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa extended its “Billion Tree Tsunami” to the 
Tribal Areas in 2014. In response to global warming. School students are planting saplings in Halim Zai Tehsil, Mohmand District. 


the USA, the United Arab Emirates and Saudi Arabia, among 
others. By June 2021, 213 social and welfare projects and 257 
infrastructure projects will be implemented. These include 
the expansion of drinking water supplies and the restoration 
of irrigation systems. A centrepiece is the construction of the 
Gomal Zam Dam in South 
Waziristan, with a 260-kilo- 
metre network of canals that 
will irrigate 25,000 hectares 
of land and provide elec- 
tricity to 2,500 households. 
To promote transport and 
trade, new roads, bridges, 
tunnels and markets have 
been built or existing ones 
rehabilitated. Among them is 
the Miranshah market com- 
plex with its 42 buildings 
and space for about 1,300 
shops. It was completed by 
the 45 Engineer Division 
of the Pakistani Army before 
the return of residents who 
had fled the city. Many of 
the schools deliberately 
destroyed by Islamist mil- 
itants have also now been 
rebuilt and a deradicalisation 
programme called “Journey from darkness to light” has been 
launched. This leads children and young people who have 
been trained by the extremists to become suicide bombers 
back into community life. Vocational training centres and 
cadet colleges have also sprung up in many places, such as 
Cadet College Wana in South Waziristan. In 2015, the army 
staged the “Tour de Mohmand” for the first time, a 66-kilo- 
metre bicycle race through the mountains of Mohmand 
Agency, in which more than 70 racers took part. Since then it 
has been held regularly. In August 2017, to celebrate Pakistan’s 
Independence Day, the “Peace Games” were organised togeth- 
er with the FATA Civil Secretariat. Wrestling matches, long 


distance races, donkey cart races, cricket matches, as well as 
football and volleyball tournaments were held right across the 
Tribal Areas. Meanwhile, 17 stadiums have been built to pro- 
mote sports, including the stadium in Miranshah named after 
Pakistan’s Pashtun cricket star Younis Khan. 


The FATA Reform 
Movement 


Under the government of 
Pervez Musharraf, the begin- 
nings of political change that 
would lead to the reform of 
FATA’s special status grad- 
ually emerged at the turn 
of the millennium. In 2002, 
the legal framework for 
strengthening local govern- 
ment (the Local Governance 
Ordinance of 2001) was 
extended to the Tribal Areas. 
It was envisaged that dem- 
ocratic local governance 
would be established at three 
institutional levels: a Union 
Council, a municipal-level 
council (Tehsil Council) and 
an Agency Council. However, 
the government’s plan to empower local communities to 
articulate and pursue their development concerns received a 
mixed response among both tribal elites and Political Agents, 
and stakeholders outside the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas. The alternative model for local development and 
co-determination envisaged the establishment of a FATA 
Secretariat, and the introduction of councils only at agency 
level. Such a FATA Secretariat was established in 2002 as the 
new central authority to drive development planning in the 
Tribal Areas more strategically and effectively than before, and 
to make Pakistan - including FATA - a “champion of develop- 
ment” as envisaged by Pervez Musharraf. 


The army is also driving education in the Tribal Areas, such as here at Mamad Gat Cadet College 


in Mohmand District. A statue of a school student between tradition and modernity. 


Army Peace Games in 2015 as part of the “Winning hearts and minds” initiative: 
long-distance run, donkey cart race and Tour de Mohmand by bicycle. 


Kabbadi, a traditional team sport with two teams of seven players each. The 
army-sponsored Mohmand Sports Festival in Chanda village, Halim Zai Tehsil. 
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The expansion of government services in the Merged Areas has progressed slowly since the FATA merger: 
women waiting outside the gate of the health centre in Danishkol in Pandyali Tehsil, Mohmand District. 


Pro-reform elements within the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas opposed the creation of Agency Councils, however. 
As they saw it, it was foreseeable that this institution - whose 
composition would not be determined by the population at 
large - would only bolster the existing undemocratic, cor- 
rupt system. Despite this, Agency Councils were constitut- 
ed (once only) in 2005 for a three-year term (International 
Crisis Group 2006). Seventy percent of council members 
were nominated in jirgas by the tribes, and 30 percent were 
appointed by each agency’s Political Agent. Members were 
recruited from tribal 
elders, representatives 
of religious institu- 
tions, technocrats, x Ac 
women and minori- aa) 
ty representatives. Of 
the 397 council mem- 
bers, only 19 were 
women. However, 
these councils were 
not granted the same 
powers or resources 
as the local co-deter- 
mination bodies out- 
side the Tribal Areas. 
Since they were mere- 
ly advisory bodies 
without any real mandate to govern, the Agency Councils 
failed to noticeably improve the situation of citizens. 
Moreover, in the Tribal Areas the members of the Agency 
Councils were seen less as honest representatives of com- 
munity interests, and more as bodies willing to imple- 
ment the interests of the state. Thus, by 2008, the Agency 
Councils came to an end after only one term in office. 
No new elections were called, especially as the initiator of the 
councils — President Musharraf - resigned in 2008. 


In 2012, a fresh attempt was made to form local co-determi- 
nation and governance structures. This time, 14 municipal 
committees were to be created in the urban centres of the 
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Tribal Areas. Only four of these committees were actually 
established, however. These were in Parachinar and Sadda 
(both in Kurram Agency), Miranshah (North Waziristan) and 
Khar (Bajaur). Their record was sobering, particularly because 
they were not allocated sufficient financial resources for 
local governance initiatives (Government of Pakistan 2016, 
GIZ 2019c). 


In 2005, the Government of Pakistan had already set up 
a Committee on FATA Reforms. It was headed by the 
then Governor of 
North-West Frontier 
Province, Imtiaz 
Sahibzada, and was 
made up of parlia- 
mentarians elected by 
the population of the 
Tribal Areas since 1997, 
civil servants, law- 
yers, journalists and 
tribal representatives. 
This reform commit- 
tee came up with rec- 
ommendations that 
were instrumental in 
establishing what was 
known as the “FATA 
Civil Secretariat” in 2006. This secretariat, an administrative 
apparatus for the Tribal Areas, was given its own development 
budget. The FATA Civil Secretariat was led by an Additional 
Chief Secretary, who headed several departments. These 
included a Finance Department, a Law & Order Department 
and a Social Sector Department (see organisational chart on 
page 182). The creation of the FATA Civil Secretariat as a sep- 
arate, centralised agency underlined once again the govern- 
ment’s commitment to change in the Tribal Areas. 


Also in 2006, a FATA Social Development Programme was 
launched for the decade 2006-2015. This was intended to 
reduce the development gap in the Tribal Areas through 


The FATA Civil Secretariat was providing drinking water to the people of the Tribal Areas even before the merger with Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province, but due to staffing and financial constraints, only a small proportion of people were able to benefit from this service. 
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economic measures, education and self-governance, and to 
bring the region up to the development level of Pakistan’s 
provinces. However, implementation fell short of expec- 
tations. This was due first of all to the difficult security sit- 
uation created by the emergence of the Tehrik-e-Taliban 
Pakistan, and by the military operations, which did not allow 
for comprehensive implementation. Secondly, there were 
severe institutional deficits in the Tribal Areas (Government 
of Pakistan 2016). Only the FATA Disaster Management 
Authority successfully 
took off following its 
establishment in 2008. 


A Frontier Crimes 
Regulation Reform 
Committee, convened 
in 2005, was tasked to 
draw up - through pub- 
lic hearings and con- 
sultations in the Tribal 
Areas - amendments to 
this colonial-era legisla- 
tion, with its draconian 
penalties. The amend- 
ed Frontier Crimes 
Regulation came into 
force in 2011. It stipulated that women, children and the 
elderly would henceforth be exempt from collective punish- 
ment and arrests made in this context. The principle of kin 
liability was thus abolished. In addition, the establishment of 
a so-called FATA Tribunal made it possible for the first time 
for tribal members to challenge legal verdicts and have them 
independently reviewed before a court of second instance. 
The extension of Pakistan’s Political Parties Order, 2002 to 
the Tribal Areas meant that, as of 2011, (1) political parties 
could for the first time legally field (male or female) candi- 
dates for election campaigns in the Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas, and (2) voters in FATA could now vote for parties. 
Nevertheless, this law did not in any way change the legis- 
lative powerlessness of National Assembly Members elected 


in FATA, which arose from Article 247 of the Constitution 
of Pakistan (1973). This Article states that while National 
Assembly Members from FATA can participate in legislative 
processes, these laws have no validity in the Tribal Areas, just 
as the jurisdictions of the Supreme Court and the High Court 
in Peshawar did at that time not extend into the Tribal Areas. 


At the national level, the idea of integrating the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas into the all-Pakistani system 
of governance and 
administration moved 
higher up the agen- 
da. Under the slogan 
“Mainstreaming FATA”, 
it was popularised by 
pro-reform elements 
both inside and out- 
side the Tribal Areas, by 
human rights organ- 
isations and by civil 
society groups. Among 
the visions for the 
future of the Tribal 
Areas discussed from 
2009 onwards under 
the leadership of a 
non-partisan FATA Council, was the transformation of the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas into a sixth province 
of Pakistan, or an autonomous region along the lines of 
Gilgit-Baltistan. Alternatively, the incorporation of the Tribal 
Areas into North-West Frontier Province (renamed Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in 2010) was considered. The well-organised 
Pashtun Awami National Party (ANP) there was a strong pro- 
ponent of this option. In the years that followed, the growing 
need for reform of FATA’s status was reiterated by all sides. 
These included in particular the Pakistan People’s Party, the 
Pakistan Muslim League, the Tehreek-e-Insaaf Pakistan and 
pro-reform civil society actors in the Tribal Areas and in 
Pakistan as a whole. For nearly a decade, this however failed 
to produce any tangible result. 


Peshawar University students interviewing an official from the FATA Civil Secretariat. Before the merger of the Tribal Areas with 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, there were few human and financial resources available at local level for the region’s development. 


Genesis of the 2018 FATA Reforms Act 


It took another decade for the government of Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif to make a political decision to incorporate the 
Tribal Areas into Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province in May 2018. 
This was based on the recommendations of a new Committee 
on FATA Reforms set up in 2015, whose report was preced- 
ed by extensive consultations with various stakeholders, 
including in the Tribal Areas. In the process, the committee 
examined four options for changing the status quo of the 
Tribal Areas, and put these up for debate: (1) only minor, 
legal/administrative reforms plus greater development 
efforts; (2) creation of 
a FATA Council mod- 
elled on the autono- 
mous administration 
arrangements in Gilgit- 
Baltistan; (3) FATA as 
Pakistan’s sixth province; 
and (4) incorporation of 
the region into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province. 


In the course of its con- 
sultations, the committee 
documented sympathy 
for the cause of merging 
the Tribal Areas with the 
adjoining Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, 
primarily among the educated, business people, civil socie- 
ty groups and the politically active population of the Tribal 
Areas. However, during the consultations the majority of trib- 
al leaders — with the exception of the tribal representatives of 
Kurram, Bajaur and the Frontier Region of Peshawar - came 
out in favour of retaining the existing status as a special ter- 
ritory. They feared an erosion of time-honoured institutions, 
such as customary law and tribal assembly, which formed an 
integral part of their identity as Pashtun tribes (Government 
of Pakistan 2016). 


In its 2016 report, the Committee on FATA Reforms dis- 
cussed the arguments for and against incorporation into the 
Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa at that time. It showed 
that infrastructure linkages between the Tribal Areas and the 
Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa were already de facto a real- 
ity, and that the social, cultural and ethnic ties of the tribal 
population with the population of adjacent Settled Districts 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa were in some cases far more pro- 
nounced than those with the inhabitants of other tribal agen- 
cies and frontier regions. The uncertainty as to whether the 
Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa would even be able 
to raise the funds needed for socio-economic development 
of the Tribal Areas spoke 
against incorporation. 
This was also because 
tribal leaders in North 
and South Waziristan 
were demanding exten- 
sive reconstruction of 
the destroyed infra- 
structure in their dis- 
tricts before they would 
agree to political reforms. 
Furthermore, the “tribal 
mentality” of these lead- 
ers was seen as a hurdle, 
since tribal elders intend- 
ed to maintain customary 
law despite discriminato- 
ry practices against wom- 
en, for example. Moreover, they did not share the committee’s 
perception that the traditional system of tribal assembly, and 
its way of reaching decisions and judgements, had become 
corrupted and eroded. The committee clearly saw that maliks 
would under no circumstances voluntarily give up the priv- 
ileges they had hitherto enjoyed thanks to the special status 
of the Tribal Areas. This constituted a major hurdle to a suc- 
cessful reform process. In summary, however, the Committee 
on FATA Reforms did state that the advantages such a merger 
would bring far outweighed any possible disadvantages. 


The FATA Development Programme sponsored courses on development journalism at the University 
of Peshawar. Students surveying the population on satisfaction with government services. 
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In 2017, the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Police Act was extended to the Tribal Areas. It provided for the integration of the tribal militias of the khasadars 
and levies, which had been established in colonial times, into the regular police forces. This integration was completed in February 2022. 


The Committee recommended a transition period of five 
years. During this period Article 247 of the Constitution, 
which curtailed the legislative and legal power of FATA res- 
idents (see above), was to remain in force. A gradual transi- 
tion in the form and practices of government in the fields of 
security (transformation of khasadars and levies into regu- 
lar police forces), administration (establishment of sectoral 
authorities), local governance (elections for local adminis- 
trative and participatory bodies) and economic development 
was to ensure the sustainability of a peaceful transition. 
Moreover, the return 
of all internally dis- 
placed persons was 
envisaged for the 
five-year transition 
period to 2023. In its 
report, the Committee 
on FATA Reforms 
also pointed out the 
importance of the 
progressive integra- 
tion of the Tribal 
Areas into the regular 
security structures, 
should the special sta- 
tus of the region be 
abolished. Otherwise, 
the report stated, 
there was a threat of 
a security vacuum following the withdrawal of the army, 
which could easily be filled by anti-state forces (Government 
of Pakistan 2016). It also argued that in the future, respon- 
sibility for ensuring security could only be transferred to 
regular police and security forces of the provincial admin- 
istration within the context of complete integration and 
the penetration of the Tribal Areas by institutions of the 
Pakistan state. 


In March 2017, the government announced its inten- 
tion to follow the recommendations of the Committee 


on FATA Reforms and merge the Tribal Areas with Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province. On 24 May 2018, the National 
Assembly voted in favour of the FATA Reforms Act, and on 31 
May 2018, it was signed into law by President Mamnoon 
Hussain. However, the law did not embrace the idea of a 
gradual transition, but provided for several “milestones” of 
reform. The special legal status of the Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas - previously stipulated by Article 247 of 
the Constitution - was abolished under Pakistan’s 25% 
Constitutional Amendment, and the Tribal Areas were thus 
brought as “Merged 
Areas” under the leg- 
islative and judicial 
branches of Pakistan 
and the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
This meant extend- 
ing the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court 
of Pakistan and the 
Peshawar High Court 
to the former Federally 
Administered Tribal 
Areas. 


The Khyber Pakhtun- 
khwa Police Act of 
2017 was now also ex- 
tended to this region. 
It provided for the incorporation of the paramilitary militias 
(khasadars and levies), which had been established during the 
colonial era, into the regular police force. Within six months 
the inhabitants of erstwhile FATA were to elect their local 
representatives in local elections, and within a year their del- 
egates to the Provincial Assembly. With considerable delays, 
also due to the COVID-19 pandemic, this promise was only 
redeemed with the local elections of December 2021 and of 
March 2022. 


The passage of the FATA Reform Bill was preceded by an intensive consultation process 


between the Government of Pakistan and various stakeholders in the Tribal Areas. 


The Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) 
before their merger with Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province (2018) 
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Incorporation of the Tribal Areas into 
the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 


In order to understand the administrative structures 
described below, it is necessary to briefly outline the admin- 
istrative tiers of Pakistan as defined in the West Pakistan 
Land Revenue Act of 1967. The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local 
Government (Amendment) Act of 2019, on which the current 
decentralisation reforms in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province 
are based, also refers to this act: Beneath the national level are 
the Federal Capital Territory of Islamabad, and the four prov- 
inces of Balochistan, Punjab, Sindh and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
The provinces are divided into divisions, followed by districts, 
sub-divisions, tehsils and sub-tehsils. The term tehsil refers to 
a territorial entity comprising a central, urban administrative 
unit with administrative jurisdiction over surrounding rural 
communities, often consisting of several villages and ham- 
lets or estates. The boundaries of a tehsil are usually drawn 
on the basis of administrative or political criteria. In English 
(as in German) it is difficult to find a suitable equivalent term 
for “tehsil”. Often the term is translated as “municipality” or 
“township” (Gemeinde in German, but also Kreis) - an admin- 
istrative area governed in its urban and rural sections by a 
council as the body representing local citizens. Since none of 
these terms are fully equivalent, however, the term tehsil has 
been left untranslated below. 


The system of government and administration 
for the Federally Administered Tribal Areas 


Pursuant to Article 247 of the 1973 Constitution of Pakistan, 
the Federally Administered Tribal Areas formed a special 
territory administered by the President of Pakistan through 
the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province (renamed 
“Khyber Pakhtunkhwa” in 2010) who is appointed by the 
President. The supreme executive body of the region was the 
Governor’s Secretariat, based in Peshawar. This was the link 
to the Government of Pakistan apparatus in Islamabad, the 
Provincial Government, and an administrative apparatus for 
the Federally Administered Tribal Areas, the FATA Secretariat. 


The FATA Secretariat was established in 2002 as part of the 
decentralisation efforts of President Pervez Musharraf’s gov- 
ernment (see above). Until then, various sections of minis- 
tries in the North-West Frontier Province were responsible 
for development planning in the Tribal Areas - the so-called 
FATA Sections. With the establishment of the FATA Secretariat, 
specialised departments for Tribal Area issues were brought 
together in a single agency for the first time. Despite some 
ambiguities in the mandate of the FATA Secretariat and inad- 
equate initial funding, this generated major impetus for the 
development and local governance of the Tribal Areas. In 2006, 
these shortcomings led to a reorganisation and renaming of 
the Secretariat and the provision of more staff. Renamed the 
FATA Civil Secretariat, the unit was headed from 2006 by an 
Additional Chief Secretary FATA, who was assisted by a num- 
ber of other secretaries and directors as heads of department. 


The Governor appointed career civil servants, known as 
Political Agents, to administer each of the seven larger Tribal 
Agencies. Their ethnic and geographical origin played no role 
in the appointment process. They reported to the Law & Order 
Department of the FATA Secretariat. The Political Agents act- 
ed as chief magistrates, arbitrators, directors of development 
and commanding officers of the paramilitary units (khasadar). 
Under their authority were a number of Additional Political 
Agents, who were responsible for specific sectors and super- 
vised the work of the local branches of specialist departments 
of the FATA Secretariat. In line management terms, howev- 
er, these branches reported to the respective departments of 
the FATA Secretariat. Furthermore, the Political Agents also 
directed the Assistant Political Agents located at tehsil level, 
who in turn coordinated the work of the so-called tehsildars. 
These tehsildars - administrative heads of the tehsils - were 
also responsible for local financial management, and act- 
ed as the main points of contact for the official tribal lead- 
ers (maliks) (see chart on page 182/183). 


The six small Frontier Regions were only indirectly in the 
FATA Secretariat’s “line of command”, because they were under 
the authority of the Deputy Commissioner, the highest official 
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Administrative Structure of FATA 
before the 2018 Merger 
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of the respective adjoining Settled District of the North-West 
Frontier Province. This officer was on the same level as the 
Political Agents, and was also appointed by the Governor. He 
reported to the FATA Secretariat, but was not subject to its line 
management. The Deputy Commissioner was responsible for 
overseeing the branches of the FATA Secretariat’s specialised 
departments, and the Assistant Political Agents at tehsil lev- 
el. As described above for the Tribal Agencies, the Assistant 
Political Agents also coordinated the work of the tehsildars, 
who in turn were the points of contact for the tribal leaders 
(see chart on page 182/183). 


Commissioner 


6 Frontier Regions 
Headed by Deputy Commissioners of the adjacent 
“Settled Districts” (appointed by Governor) 


However, by adopting the colonial model of indirect rule 
over the tribes in the 13 territories they administered, the 
Political Agents and Deputy Commissioners were unable to 
govern and administrate directly everywhere in the region. 
In many parts of the Tribal Areas, in the exercise of their 
office they rather depended on the maliks as representa- 
tives of the tribes. Dependencies therefore existed between 
the Political Agents /Deputy Commissioners and the maliks 
in several respects. Administratively, the Tribal Areas were 
divided into two categories: protected areas, and inaccessible/ 
non-protected areas. The so-called protected (and admin- 
istered) areas included the seat of administration, govern- 
ment offices, government roads (such as the link between 
Peshawar to the Torkham border crossing with Afghanistan) 
and government-funded infrastructure such as schools, 
health facilities and water supply. Here, the Political Agent 
possessed unlimited legal authority, based on the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation. For law enforcement, the Political Agent/ 
Deputy Commissioner depended on the paramilitary khas- 
adars and local police forces (levies), which the maliks of the 
various tribes could mobilise as needed. In return, maliks 
received financial benefits from the Political Agents/Deputy 
Commissioners. So-called inaccessible (non-administered) 
areas were subject solely to internal conflict resolution by local 
tribal assemblies chaired by the maliks. These assemblies made 
decisions and passed judgements based on the principles of 


Heads of Line Departments 


(technically assigned to Civil FATA Secretariat) 


Administration : 
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Paschtunwali, customary law and Shari’a. Over time, however, 
the state extended its control over the Tribal Areas. The pro- 
portion of inaccessible areas thus fell from 95 percent in 1947 
to around 75 percent at the last count. 


At the national level, FATA issues were brought forward by 
the Ministry of States and Frontier Regions (SAFRON). This 
is responsible for all non-directly-administered areas on 
Pakistani territory, as well as for refugee issues. From 2002 
onwards, SAFRON was tasked to finance the FATA Secretariat’s 
budget for implementing the FATA Development Plan, in 
order to ensure appropriate funding for the Tribal Areas. 
Due to the region’s special status, the Pakistani Ministry of 
Finance had until then not considered it a separate entity. 
As a result, FATA was left empty-handed in the federal finan- 
cial equalisation process. The population in the Tribal Areas 
were therefore missing out on substantial per capita financial 
allocations. The development initiatives implemented by the 
FATA Civil Secretariat in the Tribal Areas were based on the 
FATA Sustainable Development Plan (2006-2015), the Post Crisis 
Needs Assessment (2010) and the FATA Sustainable Return and 
Rehabilitation Strategy (2015). These served as the basis for 
formulating development priorities and allocating appro- 
priate financial resources for development activities. Often, 
decision-making and implementation were thwarted due to 
exceptional situations (e.g. security concerns) and special needs. 
This resulted in funds being used other than as planned, 
and plans being poorly implemented. While the FATA Civil 
Secretariat held administrative responsibility for the planning, 
implementation and monitoring of development measures in 
the Tribal Areas, on the ground it was the Political Agents of 
the Tribal Agencies and the Deputy Commissioners as heads 
of the Frontier Regions who oversaw actual development 
activities and local projects, supported by the maliks. 


The system of government and administration 
for the “Merged Areas” 


With the 25" Amendment to the Constitution of Pakistan 
in May 2018, the 13 administrative areas of the Federally 


Administered Tribal Areas lost their special status and were 
incorporated into the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
as “Merged Areas”. At that point, executive power over the 
Tribal Areas passed from the President of Pakistan (represent- 
ed locally by the Governor) to the Chief Minister of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. The seven Tribal Agencies were elevated to 
districts, hence the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa now 
comprises 35 districts. A fine distinction remains, however, 
in that the new districts are officially called Tribal Districts, 
as their full integration is still in progress. The six Frontier 
Regions (FRs), on the other hand, have been assigned to 
their adjoining Settled Districts as administrative sub-units, 
known as Sub-Divisions (SDs). They were also administered 
from here previously. They are now called: (a) Sub-Division 
Darra Adam Khel (formerly Frontier Region Kohat), (b) SD 
Bettani (formerly FR Lakki Marwat), (c) SD Hassan Khel (for- 
merly FR Peshawar), (d) SD Jandola (formerly FR Tank), (e) SD 
Wazir (formerly FR Bannu) and (f) SD Darazinda (formerly FR 
Dera Ishmael Khan). 


In addition to the term “Merged Areas” or “Newly Merged 
Areas” (NMA), people now often speak of “ex-FATA”, “erst- 
while FATA” or “former Tribal Areas”, even though hardly 
anything has changed in the lives of the tribal population 
living there to date. These areas are to be gradually integrat- 
ed into the governance and administration structures of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. The FATA Civil Secretariat 
has therefore been disbanded. Its responsibilities were brief- 
ly transferred to a Merged Areas Secretariat, but this too was 
dissolved in 2020. The responsibilities of this Secretariat with 
its more than 30 specialist departments were merged into 
the departments of the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Provincial 
Administration (these departments are administratively 
subordinate to the Chief Secretary of the province, but are 
functionally in line with the respective provincial ministries). 
The declared aim of the Government of Pakistan is to estab- 
lish the presence of the state with all its organs in the Tribal 
Areas. Rule-of-law structures with the appropriate institu- 
tions are just as much a part of this as functioning adminis- 
trative institutions from the district level down to the villages. 


Administrative Structure of 
the Merged Areas after 2018 
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To integrate the Tribal Areas into the province and further 
deepen decentralisation, the Local Government Act, which 
has been in force in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa since 2013, was 
amended on 3 May 2019. Under the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Local Government (Amendment) Act, the rules and regula- 
tions were also extended to the Merged Areas. With the help 
of this Act, local governments of the Merged Areas are expect- 
ed to take more responsibility for administrative tasks, ser- 
vice delivery and local development. The local governments 
that are currently being established will also be supported by 
elected local councils, in order to involve the population in 
the development of their region. The new Local Government 
Act stipulates that in future, 30 percent of the province’s 
annual development budget should flow directly to the local 
governments that are currently being created. 


The provincial level 

The Provincial Government is headed by an elected Chief 
Minister, to whom the sectoral ministries of the province 
report. The bureaucratic apparatus is headed by a Chief 
Secretary, who reports to the Chief Minister. The Chief 
Secretary coordinates and supervises the work of the 40 
departments of the Provincial Government based in Peshawar 
and is the superior of the department heads, who are called 
“Secretaries”. These include the Departments for Local 
Government, Education, Health and Population & Social 
Welfare. Only the Planning and Development Department 
of the province stands out from this organisational structure. 
Since it is of central importance for the development of the 
region, it is headed by an Additional Chief Secretary. This 
department superseded the former Directorate of Projects 
of the FATA Secretariat, which was one of the main points 
of contact for international donors. Today, the Planning and 
Development Department is the key partner for international 
donors. It is therefore also the political partner for the FATA 
Development Programme presented in this publication. 


The district and sub-division level 
The provincial departments have so-called line depart- 
ments (directorates) in all 13 administrative regions of the 


Merged Areas. These branches, which are located at the 
district and sub-division level, are headed by directors. 
Although they are subordinate to their respective depart- 
ments in Peshawar, their work in the field is coordinat- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner and his or her Additional 
Deputy Commissioner. These officials represent the Law, 
Parliamentary Affairs & Human Rights Department of the 
province (see organisational structure of the Merged Areas on 
page 185 and the description of the partner structure of the 
FATA Development Programme on page 236). To create servic- 
es that are responsive to citizens, the decentralisation reform 
launched in 2019 plans to transfer the functions of nine of the 
directorates hitherto located at the district and sub-division 
level to the tehsil level (“nine devolved sectors”). These are: 


* Primary and secondary education; 

* Social welfare; 

* Sports and youth affairs; 

- Agriculture, not including irrigation; 

* Population welfare; 

* Municipal services, including water and sanitation; 

* Rural development; 

+ Public health engineering; 

* Coordination, human resource management, planning, 
development, finance and budgeting functions for the 
devolved offices. 


At the district and sub-division level, an assistant director is 
appointed to represent the Local Government Department. 
In future, the assistant directors will be responsible for coordi- 
nating the activities of the Tehsil and Village Councils, which 
have been recently constituted through elections. 


The tehsil level 

Since the FATA merger in 2018, 25 tehsils (a term roughly 
equivalent to “municipalities” or “townships”) have been des- 
ignated, which encompass 711 villages (as at July 2022). These 
25 tehsils are considered fully functional administrative 
units, with access to sufficient financial and human resources. 
However, the restructuring process is not yet complete, 


A labyrinth of interlaced adobe dwellings. A bird’s-eye view of the Durbakhel settlement of Halim Zai Tehsil, Mohmand District. 
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and a total of up to 44 tehsils are expected to be created in 
the Merged Areas in the coming years. This process is being 
delayed by the lack of funding, and in some regions it is also 
being hampered by the security situation, which remains vol- 
atile. At the tehsil level, the state apparatus is currently repre- 
sented in two ways: (1) through an Assistant Commissioner, 
who is responsible for law and security, price and quality con- 
trol, and (2) through a Tehsil Municipal Officer, who coordi- 
nates the delivery of services through specialised local offices, 
e.g. for education, health, water and sanitation. At the tehsil 
level, the so-called Tehsil Local Governments and Tehsil 
Local Administrations are currently being created on the 
basis of the Local Government Amendment Act of 2019. These 
structures will be headed by elected chairmen. The local gov- 
ernments will also include Tehsil Councils, which were elect- 
ed in December 2021 and March 2022. They are subordinate 
to the Local Government Department, which is represented 
at the district and sub-division level by an assistant director. 
Through the local councils, citizens will be involved in deci- 
sion-making processes concerning local development and 
budget planning. This is designed to make public services 
more responsive, effective and transparent. However, only a 
few provincial departments so far maintain branches at the 
local level. There is a lack of funds and staff, and the rules 
for the transfer of powers need to be tightened up in many 
fields. Against this backdrop, the Provincial Government has 
recently drafted rules of business for those tehsil-level author- 
ities that will be responsible for service delivery at the local 
level (“nine devolved sectors”, see above). 


The village level 

At the lowest administrative level of the village (or neighbour- 
hood in the case of areas with urban characteristics), the state 
apparatus will be headed in future by a secretary. This will be 
an official of the Local Government Department who reports 
to the assistant director at district and sub-division level. 
The secretaries will be assisted by the recently elected Village 
Councils. The future role of these councils is precisely defined 
in the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government (Amendment) 
Act, 2019 (Ch. VI, Sec. 15). Their tasks include: 


- Implement and monitor village level development 
works and projects; 

* Identify development needs of the area for use by Tehsil 
Local Government in prioritising development plans 
for the tehsil; 

* Register births, deaths and marriages; 

+ Organise village level cattle fairs and shows; 

* Organise and sponsor village and neighbourhood level 
sports and cultural events; 

* Monitor the performance of service providers including 
education, health, agriculture, water and sanitation, etc.; 

+ Protect the village area from the intrusion of stray 
animals and animal trespass; 

* Collect, prepare, maintain and update basic data on 
social indicators. 


Despite the fact that the administrative integration of the 
Tribal Areas into the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa is 
already well advanced formally, numerous challenges and 
obstacles to successful decentralisation still remain. The 
first elections for Tehsil and Village Councils could only take 
place in a small part of the Merged Areas in December 2021. 
Elections had originally been scheduled for 2020, but were 
postponed several times due to the COVID-19 pandemic. In 
March 2022, elections were held in the remaining tehsils. All 
elected officials have now been instated in their offices. But for 
these local councils to function properly, tremendous efforts 
to train and qualify the elected officials on their new tasks 
still need to be undertaken. After all, since the FATA merger, 
the Merged Areas have sent 24 elected representatives to the 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Provincial Assembly, and thus have a 
say in the province’s destiny. Also, for the first time, the 12 
representatives from the Merged Areas elected to Pakistan’s 
National Assembly are now able to help shape laws that will 
also apply in ex-FATA. Prior to 2018, although the National 
Assembly Members were able to vote for or against nation- 
al bills, this legislation did not apply in the Tribal Areas at all 
due to the latter’s special status. Since the 25" Constitutional 
Amendment and the FATA Reforms Act, national and provin- 
cial laws have also applied in the Merged Areas. 


Following the FATA merger, citizens of the Tribal Areas (now officially called “Merged Areas”) were integrated into the social protection systems 
of Pakistan. At the District Headquarter Hospital of Mohmand, health insurance cards were distributed to Ghallani residents in December 2019. 


The rule of law - a challenge for the FATA merger 


The Pakistani state is supporting the transformation in the 
Merged Areas with a comprehensive package of measures. 
This includes reconstruction and development aid, as well as 
administrative, judicial and security policy reforms. Following 
the abolition of the Frontier Crimes Regulation in 2018, pro- 
ceedings to extend provincial jurisdiction to the Merged Areas 
were instituted under the 
leadership of the Peshawar 
High Court. Initially, there 
was to be a two-year tran- 
sition period for this. 
During this period, judicial 
power was to be placed in 
the hands of the Deputy 
Commissioner, assisted 
by a number of selected 
tribal representatives. As 
this would have amount- 
ed to a de facto continua- 
tion of the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, which had 
officially been abolished, 
in a show of strength the 
Provincial High Court 
established district courts 
in the Merged Areas in just 
six months, and appointed 
52 judicial officers to serve 
there. As a result, the interim arrangement was already sus- 
pended by October 2018, and district and civil judges took up 
office in early March 2019. Consequently, for the first time 
since the introduction of the new judicial system the people of 
the Merged Areas can now claim their rights in a court of law. 
However, the new case law is still finding its feet. Its accept- 
ance is weakened by the fact that many courts still do not sit 
in the Merged Areas themselves, but work from neighbouring 
districts. The traditional elites also have little interest in main- 
streaming and spreading the new system in the Merged Areas, 


as this would diminish their influence. They are therefore con- 
tinuing to promote the traditional jirga system. Whether or 
not they will succeed in this, however, is uncertain. Although 
the jirga still plays an important role as a consultative body 
at the local level, it has already lost much of its legal signifi- 
cance, not least because of its susceptibility to corruption. The 
transition from the old Frontier Crimes Regulation system to 
modern administrative structures and jurisdiction requires 
public information and 
education, training of the 
security forces, and close 
interaction between the 
judiciary and administra- 
tion on the one hand, and 
the public on the other. 
This is needed in order to 
ensure that citizens’ needs 
can be taken into account 
as the Tribal Areas are inte- 
grated into the Province 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
Transparency of deci- 
sion-making and monetary 
flows, public participation 
in decision-making and 
the rule of law - in short, 
good governance - is huge- 
ly important in this con- 
text, and is therefore also 
the declared goal of the 
Government of Pakistan and the Provincial Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 


In addition to the courts, the Local Government Act of 2019 
also provides for arbitration bodies for the Merged Areas. 
Their mandate is to conduct extrajudicial dispute resolution 
procedures and facilitate civil conflict resolution process- 
es. It remains to be seen to what extent these can succeed 
in distinguishing themselves from the traditional jirgas and 
tribal leaders, especially in terms of their composition and 


Above: An election rally in 2013 in Hashim Kalli village, Pindiali Tehsil (Mohmand District). A parliamentary 
candidate is calling on his supporters to swear to cast their votes in his favour. Right: A tribal elder addressing 
community members at a grand jirga in Baizai Tehsil (Mohmand), near the Afghan border. 
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Strategically located: A small military base with a checkpoint in Wacha Jawara, Mohmand District. 
To this day, people in the Merged Areas suffer from restricted freedom of movement. 
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Aiming for 100 percent: A demonstration for more education under heavy security in 2016. On behalf of the Governor of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, 
civilian and military administrative officers in Baizai Tehsil campaign for higher school enrolment rates in the Tribal Areas. 
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representation. Another challenge is the incorporation of the 
tribal paramilitary units and local police forces (khasadars 
and levies), numbering about 30,000, into the regular police 
structures of the province. This was completed in 2020, but 
in addition to the formal integration and the change of uni- 
forms, it primarily involves the restructuring of traditional 
command structures. This means moving away from tribal 
elders and towards professional superiors, who represent not 
clans or tribes with their very own interests, but the Pakistani 
state. It is also important to provide these security forces, most 
of whom have little schooling, with the basic legal knowledge 
they need to carry out their future duties. The Pakistani mili- 
tary also retains a strong presence in the Merged Areas. It acts 
as a decision-maker, and strongly affects citizens’ freedom 
of movement. 


The socio-economic dimension - 
development constraints and needs 


The Merged Areas have a population of around 5 mil- 
lion (4.99 million according to the 2017 census). The pop- 
ulation is young; 67 percent of people are below the age of 
24, and just over 43 percent are younger than 15. An average 
of 7.6 people live in one household, most of which are locat- 
ed in rural areas. Seventy-four percent of the population are 
classified as poor (UNDP 2020). In terms of income, 52 percent 
are considered poor, because they have less than USD 1.25 
per day (Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2019a). 
On numerous economic and social metrics, the Merged Areas 
lag significantly behind the rest of the country and the Settled 
Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. The Merged 
Areas score extremely poorly on the human development 
index - a composite metric comprising sets of indicators 
for health, education and income. It scored just 0.479 points 
in 2015/2016, far below the averages for Pakistan (0.56) and 
South Asia (0.64) (UNDP 2020). By comparison, the figure for 
Germany in 2015 was 0.926 points. 


The flagrant lack of data on the socio-economic situation 
in today’s Merged Areas is one of the major obstacles to 


improving people’s lives in this region. As a result, this region 
has received too little attention in national development 
plans (or did so at least before the FATA merger), and the deliv- 
ery of public services by the state has remained inadequate. 
To obtain robust data on the living conditions of the popula- 
tion, the FATA Civil Secretariat last conducted a field survey 
on development indicators in the Tribal Areas in 2013/2014. 
This was published in 2015 under the title “FATA Development 
Indicators Household Survey” (FATA Secretariat 2015d). The 
survey involved 4,070 households in the Tribal Areas, 482 of 
them in urban zones and 3,588 in rural zones. Only North 
Waziristan and parts of Khyber and Orakzai Agencies could 
not be included due to the security situation. For the most 
part, the Tribal Decade Strategy of 2019 uses the 2013/2014 
household survey data (unfortunately somewhat misleading) 
as baseline data for the FATA-Merger year of 2018. The find- 
ings from this pre-merger survey show the immense support 
the region needs, but also give cause for hope in some respects. 
Where available, more recent figures are provided below 
for comparison. 


Education 

Almost two-thirds of the population of the Tribal Areas 
are illiterate (63.9 percent according to the 2017 census). 
According to the FATA household survey of 2013/2014, 
only 12.7 percent of women can read and write, compared 
to 49.7 percent of men (FATA Secretariat 2015d). Nonetheless, 
compared to the last census in 1998, which put the illiteracy 
rate at 82.68 percent and as high as 97 percent for women, the 
situation has improved (Government of Pakistan 2001). Just 
over half (52.1 percent) of six- to ten-year-old children attend- 
ed school in 2013/2014 - again, the proportion of girls (38.7 
percent) is much lower than that for boys (62.3 percent). The 
education problem becomes even clearer when looking at 
how children’s school career continues: of the 11- to 13-year- 
olds, only 19.8 percent still attend school. The proportion of 
girls in this age group even drops to 8 percent. In terms of 
further schooling, the picture is even bleaker: of young peo- 
ple aged 14-15, only 10.1 percent attend school and the pro- 
portion of girls is just 4.6 percent (FATA Secretariat 2015d). 


A school in Kata Kushta village, Khyber District: Girls’ education in particular remains inadequate in the Tribal Areas. 
In 2013/2014, only 37.8 percent of girls under the age of ten attended school. This figure is increasing only slowly. 


Especially for women, access to medical care is difficult in the Tribal Areas. 
Consultation at a basic health centre in Ekka Ghund, Mohmand District. 


The reasons for this precarious educational situation are 
complex. Many children and adolescents have to help out 
in agriculture and have to find a job early on to support the 
family. For girls in particular, parents or tribal elders do not 
consider school education necessary. As they see it, the jour- 
ney to school is too long, or the costs of attending school 
are too high. In some areas, there are no schools. The FATA 
household survey of 2013/2014 found that 16.9 percent of 
girls and 10.5 percent of 
boys did not attend their 
schools because these had 
been destroyed in armed 
clashes between the mil- 
itary and Islamic mili- 
tants (FATA Secretariat 
2015d). According to 
UNDP (2020), 98 percent 
of children in Merged 
Areas attend religious 
schools (madrasas). In 
some cases this is in addi- 
tion to receiving a formal 
education, in other cas- 
es they exclusively visit a 
religious school. The FATA 
Secretariat (2015d), on 
the other hand, puts the 
figure of children visiting 
madrasas at 2.3 percent 
of all children enrolled 
in school. Although madrasas also teach basic literacy skills, 
the focus on religious subjects and on learning Arabic texts by 
heart does not usually qualify graduates for the labour market. 


Health 

Maternal and child health is poor in the Tribal Areas. 
Only 29.5 percent of women give birth with the support of 
skilled health personnel (which falls short of the national aver- 
age of 86 percent), and only 26.5 percent have any further con- 
tact with medically trained personnel for postnatal care (FATA 


Many children have to travel long distances to school. This is another reason why so 


few girls attend school. Many parents consider the walk to school too dangerous. 


Secretariat 2015d). The overwhelming majority of women 
have to seek permission from their husband or an elder before 
they are allowed to go to a hospital, doctor or even a pharmacy. 
Nearly 20 percent of girls/women are married before the age of 
15. Immunisation rates for the very young are extremely low. 
Only 33.9 percent of children receive full immunisation 
against diseases such as polio, measles, hepatitis, tuberculosis 
or tetanus by age two, and 29.3 percent of children aged five 
and under were under- 
weight in 2013/2014. 
Two-thirds of parents do 
not have their children 
vaccinated because the 
distance to the nearest 
health centre is too far for 
them, or because mobile 
medical teams cannot 
reach all children. In 12.3 
percent of cases, tribal 
elders oppose vaccinating 
children (FATA Secretariat 
2015d). The average dis- 
tance to the nearest gov- 
ernment hospital in the 
Tribal Areas is 11.9 kilo- 
metres. The average dis- 
tance to a rudimentary 
government health post 
is 6.7 kilometres. By con- 
trast, private facilities are 
more accessible (though treatment there is disproportionate- 
ly more expensive). For example, private clinics are located 
an average of 6.6 kilometres away, the nearest private practi- 
tioner is 6.2 kilometres away and the nearest pharmacy is 3.3 
kilometres away (FATA Secretariat 2015d). This contrasts with 
information published by UNDP (2020) stating that there is 
not a single private health facility in the Merged Areas, and 
that only one doctor is available for every 7,670 inhabit- 
ants (compared to all of Pakistan, where there is one doctor for 
every 1,226 people). According to the Tribal Decade Strategy, 
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in 2019 there were 219 health facilities in the Merged Areas, 
including seven district-level hospitals and 174 basic health 
posts. A total of 784 doctors and 263 nurses were working here. 
This meant that there was one doctor for every 6,000 inhab- 
itants in the Merged Areas, and one nurse for every 19,000 
persons. Lack of equipment poses major challenges for health 
facilities, and even beds are in short supply. In 2019, for exam- 
ple, there were just 1,605 hospital beds across the whole of the 
Merged Areas (1 bed per 3,000 people). Maternal mortality is 
also correspondingly high, at 395 deaths per 100,000 births. In 
the neighbouring Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province, the figure 
is much lower at 275 
deaths (Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
2019a). 


Labour market 

The FATA household 
survey of 2013/2014 
revealed that 35.2 per- 
cent of people of work- 
ing age (10-64) living 
in the Tribal Areas are 
working. Here too, 
there is a glaring dif- 
ference between the 
genders. While 56.4 
percent of men are employed, only 8.6 percent of women are 
(FATA Secretariat 2015d). The Tribal Decade Strategy of 2019 
speaks of only 5.9 percent of women in the labour market 
compared to 38.6 percent of men. Women are working mainly 
informally in social sectors, in the handicraft business at home, 
and in agriculture. Young people in particular have difficulties 
in finding work. Unemployment among 15- to 24-year-olds 
is 10.8 percent (Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2019a). 
In 2013/2014, 24.5 percent of 15- to 19-year-olds were 
employed, while 54.9 percent of 45- to 49-year-olds were. 
Child labour among 5- to 14-year-olds is 6.9 percent, 
according to official sources (FATA Secretariat 2015d). 


The war economy of the 1980s, which created international 
support for the mujahedin in their fight against the Soviet 
Union, is now a thing of the past. The majority of gainfully 
employed men work as unskilled labourers (50.3 percent), 
mostly in agriculture or construction, or the modest indus- 
trial sector of the Tribal Areas (17.7 percent). Another 10.8 
percent are employed as staff in shops, markets, or restau- 
rants, and 6.1 percent work as specialists in agriculture (FATA 
Secretariat 2015d). Subsistence farming is practised for surviv- 
al. Unlike before the war in Afghanistan, however, crop farming 
and horticulture are no longer considered profitable enter- 
prises (Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
2019a). This is due 
especially to the fact 
that just over 8 percent 
of land in the region is 
arable, fields are most- 
ly small and therefore 
unsuitable for inten- 
sive farming, water is 
scarce and irrigation 
costs are high. All this 
is encouraging rural 
exodus, and more 
and more families 
are crowding into the 
urban centres. Private- 
sector investment in the Merged Areas has been negligible 
to date. Until recently access to finance for needed invest- 
ment was severely restricted, as banks were not allowed to 
lend in the Tribal Areas. Investors shy away from the fragile 
security situation, but also from the lack of an enabling eco- 
nomic environment, as exemplified by the poorly developed 
infrastructure. The local economy functions mostly on an 
informal basis, and only few laws have regulated econom- 
ic activity to date. As a result, jobs are scarce. Informal trade 
and commerce are the most important sources of income 
after agriculture. These essentially involve trade in consum- 
er goods, transport services, or jobs in shops and restaurants. 


Most of the inhabitants of the Tribal Areas work in the informal sector. Small shops and street 
vendors characterise the towns and cities, like here in Nawagai Bazar in Bajaur District. 
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Transporting bare bed frames from a small carpenter’s workshop to a saddler in Lakaro village, 
Mohmand District. Here, they will be covered with straps and cords before being sold. 


Many regions of the Tribal Districts are difficult to access and are cut off from the development of the rest of the country. 
Massive investments in road construction are planned to open up the Merged Areas: tunnel construction by the Frontier 
Works Organization near Nahakki. The new route will connect the districts of Mohmand and Bajaur. 


Transit trade with Afghanistan also provides jobs for the local 
population. 15.1 percent of households receive financial sup- 
port from outside the Tribal Areas — about half of it from fam- 
ily members abroad, the other half from various regions of 
Pakistan (FATA Secretariat 2015d). 


Generating income through long-term investments with 
slow but steady returns has been a rather uncommon 
practice in the business culture of the Tribal Areas. This is 
another reason why industrial development has not yet 
taken off. Industrial 
development is pri- 
marily confined 
to small, owner-fi- 
nanced enterprises 
operating without 
government super- 
vision or support. 
These include stone 
processing, textile 
weaving, furni- 
ture manufacture, 
and light engi- 
neering businesses 
that produce fire- 
arms, for example. 
Estimates suggest 
that the industri- 
al sector employs 
only about 10,000 people (Khan 2008b). With the excep- 
tion of those employed in the manufacture of arms and 
furniture, most workers are unskilled. Only marble, lime- 
stone, and coal mining take place on anything like a signif- 
icant scale, but still tend to be informal. Many people seek 
employment as unskilled short-term workers, or enlist 
in local security forces or paramilitary units. Most of the 
better qualified workers have often sought their fortune, 
together with their families, outside of the Tribal Areas. 
This has resulted in a shortage of skilled workers, teachers 
and doctors. 
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Infrastructure and public services 

The FATA household survey of 2013/2014 revealed that 90.1 
percent of people in the Tribal Areas own their own house. 
85.4 percent of households are connected to the electric 
power grid, but the daily average power supply at the time 
of the survey was only 3.4 hours in summer and 3.5 hours 
in winter. 48.2 percent of households have their own solar 
power provided by solar panels, and 81.1 percent of house- 
holds cook with wood or dung, while only 15.1 percent use 
gas. 31.4 percent of households obtain their drinking water 
from rivers, springs 
or ponds, or collect 
rainwater. Only 8.9 
percent of all house- 
holds have piped 
drinking water. 
Kurram Agency is an 
exception. Here, 43.6 
percent of house- 
holds are connected 
to the water supply 
grid. On average, 
just over half (50.6 
percent) of house- 
holds in the Tribal 
Areas have access 
to drinking water 
at their homes. 
Another 39.4 per- 
cent have access within one kilometre. The situation is worse 
as regards sanitation. 64.3 percent of households did not have 
a sanitation system in 2013/2014. A further 20.8 percent were 
using open sewage systems. Only 6.3 percent of households 
are connected to an underground sanitation system. The 
South Waziristan Agency is particularly poorly served, with 
no sanitation at all available to 91.5 percent of households at 
the time the survey was conducted (FATA Secretariat 2015d). 


According to Pakistan’s 2017 population census, only 2.8 
percent of people in the Tribal Areas live in urban zones, but 


Road construction and the development of mineral resources are intended to stimulate the economy 
of the Merged Areas. Shown here are works in a marble quarry in the village of Ziarath in Safi Tehsil. 


these have for the most part the character of small towns. 
The Tribal Decade Strategy lists only 15 urban centres in the 
Merged Areas for 2019. Of these, only six have a population of 
more than 30,000 people. Jamrud in Khyber District (41,650), 
Miranshah in North Waziristan (50,700) and Parachinar in 
Kurram (104,000) are the largest population centres in the 
Merged Areas. According to the Tribal Decade Strategy (2019), 
road density in the Merged Areas is also comparatively low, 
at 0.26 kilometres per square kilometre, which is below the 
national average of 0.33 kilometres. In the absence of a com- 
prehensive road network, access to a wide range of services 
and facilities is limited, and trade and industrial production 
are significantly hampered by a lack of supply routes. 


Communication technologies 

In 2013/2014, 11.4 percent of households in the Tribal Areas 
had a telephone connection. When asked which was the main 
medium they used to obtain information, 71.8 percent of 
FATA inhabitants said they obtained information from the 
radio. 9.5 percent used television, 2 percent newspapers and 
just 0.1 percent used a computer/the internet. In addition, 16.4 
percent of people obtained information through their mobile 
phones (FATA Secretariat 2015d). A survey of 7,686 households 
conducted in 2019 as part of the Annual Status of Education 
Report surveys in a number of rural regions of the Merged 
Areas found that 70.9 percent of rural households owned 
mobile phones, of which 47.7 percent used text messaging for 
communication. 9.4 percent of households had a computer or 
laptop (ASER 2020). 


Refugees and internally displaced persons 

According to a survey conducted by the World Bank and 
UNHCR in 2018, 85 percent of male Afghans registered by the 
UN refugee agency UNHCR in Pakistan were employed. Forty- 
five percent of all men were employed as day labourers, e.g. in 
construction or agriculture, 16 percent were fixed employees, 
and 22 percent were earning their living through self-employ- 
ment (World Bank Group & UNHCR 2019). Self-employment 
includes micro-entrepreneurial activities, waste collection and 
recycling activities were widespread. As Afghans in Pakistan 


are legally denied access to public sector employment, they 
typically pursue employment on the informal labour mar- 
ket. Due to these limited opportunities for advancement 
in the employment sector, many Afghan refugees lack the 
incentive to complete schooling and vocational training, 
and the majority work as unskilled or as low-skilled workers. 
Only 40 percent of the surveyed male Afghan refugees had 
formal educational qualifications (6 percent of which were 
from religious schools), compared to only 22 percent of wom- 
en (World Bank Group & UNHCR 2019). Under these condi- 
tions, labour market opportunities are low. 


Only few registered Afghan refugees live in the Merged Areas 
today compared to the period 1980-2005 (in 2005, refugee 
camps in the Tribal Areas were closed as part of security meas- 
ures). 58.1 percent of the total of 1.44 million Afghan refugees 
registered in Pakistan were living in the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa as of 30 April 2021 (UNHCR 2021). The number 
of undocumented Afghans is believed to be much higher. As 
there are no accurate figures on this, however, determining 
their needs is difficult. The communities in which they live 
must enable their children to attend school, and guarantee 
both health services and the supply of drinking water and 
energy. Although the local population for the most part accept 
the Afghan refugees, there is still tension due to the pressure 
on the host communities. The funds allocated to the local 
authorities by the province fail to alleviate this situation, as 
they do not take these Afghan refugees into account. 


The internally displaced persons in the Merged Areas (of which 
there were still 104,000 in 2020, according to IDMC 2021) hope 
that the new status of the region will lead to their return, and 
compensation. Schools, health centres and homes that were 
destroyed desperately need to be rebuilt. The internally dis- 
placed often lack access to safe drinking water, especially 
in remote areas and despite the government’s provision of 
solar-powered pumps (Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
2019a). The continued heavy presence of the military in the 
Merged Areas, and the slow pace of compensation payments 
for destroyed homes and infrastructure, are causing much 


Violent conflicts between 2007 and 2014, the earthquake of 2005 and the floods in 2010 displaced hundreds of thousands of people 
in the Tribal Areas or made them homeless. Most of them have since returned to their homes, but in 2020 still 104,000 persons 
were waiting to return. Here, a family from Mohmand is dwelling in a tent amidst the ruins of their former home. 


resentment against the authorities - among returnees and 
among those who had stayed amidst the ruins. In their view, 
the compensation payments offered of up to 400,000 Pakistani 
rupees (PKR) per household for a completely destroyed house 
are inadequate (Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2019a). 
Moreover, thousands of families - mainly from North 
Waziristan and Khyber districts - continue to stay in camps 
outside the Tribal Areas. 


Development strategies for the 
Merged Areas 


Tribal Development Decade 
(2020-30) 


Many people in the Merged Areas still 
lack an enabling environment for a life 
in peace and freedom from hardship. A 
lack of infrastructure and public servic- 
es, traditional social structures and the 
influence of Islamist forces are limiting 
economic development, access to edu- 
cation and the participation of wom- 
en. Furthermore, adverse climatic and 
natural conditions, such as droughts 
and floods, threaten the few cultivable 
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respondents identified employment (17 percent), gas sup- 
ply (16 percent) and drinking water (11 percent) (see chart at 
left on p. 205). 


Against this backdrop, the merger of the Tribal Areas with 
the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and the extension of 
government services to this border region represent a major 
opportunity for greater peace and development. The path 
to achieving this is strewn with diffi- 
cult tasks. The Provincial Government 
has responded to this challenge with a 
series of strategy documents and con- 
sultation processes. These are: Azm-e- 
Nau: The Spirit of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
Economic Recovery Plan, 2020-2023; the 
Sustainable Development Strategy Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, 2019-2023; the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Good Governance Strategy, 
2019; the Accelerated Implementation 
Programme, 2019-2022, and the plans 
for a Ten-Year Development Plan FATA 
(FATA Secretariat 2017). These lay out in 
full detail the desired direction of devel- 


areas. Conditions along the border with 
Afghanistan, which is chronically unsta- 
ble, are impacting security, freedom of movement and the 
historically important cross-border movement of goods and 
trade. This further complicates the situation. 


When the “Tribal Decade Strategy” for the tribal community 
was being drawn up, the population of the Merged Areas were 
surveyed in March/April 2019 regarding their top develop- 
ment needs. Stable electricity supply and gas connections were 
cited as the top priorities by 24 and 15 percent of respondents 
respectively. Similarly, accountability and transparency were 
seen as priorities by 15 percent of respondents. Twelve per- 
cent also saw the resettlement and compensation of internally 
displaced persons as a priority (see chart at right on page 205). 
When asked which areas of government work people felt 
were least satisfactory, after electricity (cited by 38 percent) 


opment. The Accelerated Development 
Strategy, 2017, and the Tribal Decade 
Strategy, 2020-30, provide key guidance for the implementa- 
tion on the above-mentioned plans. 


In 2018, the Government of Pakistan granted tax exemp- 
tion for economic activities in the Merged Areas for five 
years (UNDP 2020). According to official data from 2016, per 
capita public expenditure in the Tribal Areas over the previous 
five years was on average 44.39 percent lower than in the rest 
of Pakistan (FATA Secretariat 2016b). According to the FATA 
Reform Commission 2016, this is the root cause of stunted 
economic development, inadequate public services, and slug- 
gish infrastructure development, which in turn have caused 
considerable frustration among the local population of the 
Tribal Areas (Government of Pakistan 2016). This was not con- 
ducive to building trust in public authorities. 


The “Tribal Decade Strategy” (2020-2030) is the central planning document for the future of the Merged Areas. Here is the First Progress Report. 


Areas of least Satisfaction with the Work of the 
Government in the past Years (Merged Areas) 


Prioritization of Developmental Needs 
in the Sub-Divisions of the Merged Areas 
Source: Tribal Decade Strategy 2020-2030, p. 11 (left) & 8 (right) 


38% 


Temporarily displaced persons’ resettle- 
ment & inadequate compensation 12% 


Maintenance of law & order 7% 

Fate of Levies & Khasadar force 6% 
Access to clean drinking water 6% 
Reservation on 2017 census results 4% 
Missing government employees 4% 
Connectivity & roads access 3% 


Others 4% 
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Gas supply 16% 
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Currently, the Tribal Decade Strategy 2020-2030 is the 
Provincial Government’s foundational programme for devel- 
opment of the Merged Areas. This strategy aims to reduce 
maternal and child mortality, as well as multidimensional 
poverty. It is also designed to increase the literacy rate and 
the number of children attending school. Finally, it plans to 
boost agriculture, the labour market and income. To finance 
the Tribal Decade Strategy, the Provincial Government 
has pledged at least PKR 100 billion (roughly EUR 530 mil- 
lion) annually over the next ten years (Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2020a). A new dedicated Accelerated 
Development Unit has been set up in the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Planning and Development Department, spe- 
cifically to monitor and control implementation. In the Tribal 
Decade Strategy, the Provincial Government has defined five 
pillars for the development of the Merged Areas: 


* Building responsive and accountable institutions: The 
strategy aims to build an institutional infrastructure 
that will make the full range of public services accessible 


Electricity supply 
2 9 


4% 


to the people of the Merged Areas. The legal foundation 
for local governance has already been laid. Citizens are 
to be involved in decisions affecting the development of 
their communities. In the area of good governance and 
protection of rights, work is to begin on providing local 
governments, courts and law enforcement agencies with 
the necessary infrastructure. Thirty percent of the funds 
needed to achieve this goal will go directly to local govern- 
ment bodies. 

* Enhancing human potential: Educational opportunities 
will be created in order to provide the population of the 
Merged Areas with professional qualifications that are in 
demand on the national and international labour markets. 
This will generate income in and for the region. Measures 
will be included to train and recruit teachers, reduce school 
dropout rates and improve the quality of education. Since 
health is an essential prerequisite for people’s economic 
and social activity, a functioning health care system will 
be established (to date, the amount spent by the state per 
capita on health in the Merged Areas represents only one 
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seventh of what the government spends in other regions). 
There will be a special focus on the needs of women and 
young people. Basic services will be improved (especially 
drinking water and sanitation), and social welfare pro- 
grammes to fight poverty will be expanded. 

Expanding economic infrastructure: The strategy intends 
to encourage investment and strengthen the private sector 
by improving the business environment. Markets are to be 
made more accessible and interconnected by improving 
the transport infrastructure, which will include expand- 
ing existing roads 
and building new 
ones. It is envisaged 
that programmes to 
electrify rural are- 
as and improve the 
supply of electrici- 
ty, even in times of 
high demand, will 
promote economic 
output. This will be 
complemented by 
sustainable water 
resource manage- 
ment measures. 
These will include the introduction of more efficient irri- 
gation techniques in order to conserve scarce groundwa- 
ter resources. 

Creating sustainable economic activities: Special pro- 
grammes that take into account the economic potential 
of the Merged Areas will create new employment oppor- 
tunities, for example through training initiatives and the 
upgrading of existing vocational training centres. These 
initiatives will be accompanied by market and demand 
analyses, which are designed to provide information about 
the demand for certain occupational profiles and quali- 
fications. The agricultural sector has traditionally played 
an important role in employment. Its potential must be 
strengthened in order to achieve higher yields and create 
more income-generating opportunities. The industrial 


sector also needs to be strengthened by promoting pri- 
vate enterprise and supporting entrepreneurs in devel- 
oping their businesses. The strategy sees the inclusion of 
tribes, and local needs and priorities, as fundamental to 
the development of sustainable economic activity. 

- Instituting sustainable resource management: The nat- 
ural resources of the Merged Areas present considerable 
economic potential that can provide jobs and prospects for 
the population. The mining sector is to be further devel- 
oped by opening up new mines. This will be underpinned 

by training measures 
for young people. The 
strategy also envisag- 
es the development of 
oil and gas reserves, 
which promise to deliv- 
er a certain degree of 
energy self-sufficiency 
and economic inde- 
pendence for the pop- 
ulation of the Merged 
Areas. Exploiting these 
resources, however, will 
require capital-inten- 
sive infrastructure and 
development programmes. These must be implemented 
so as to ensure sustainability. 


The authors of the Tribal Decade Strategy see securing the most 
urgent needs of the population of the Merged Areas - contin- 
uous electricity and gas supply, clean drinking water, employ- 
ment opportunities and the rule of law - as an investment in 
the future of the region and its people. To implement the strat- 
egy, therefore, 39 percent of the planned investment is to go to 
enhancing human potential. Twenty percent will be spent on 
building responsive and accountable institutions, followed by 
17 percent on expanding economic infrastructure. Sixteen per- 
cent of the investment is earmarked for creating sustainable 
economic opportunities. Finally, 8 percent has been allocated 
to projects for instituting sustainable resource management. 


Mahmood Khan, Chief Minister of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, inaugurating a new hospital in Mamad Gat, Mohmand District. 


For the first three years of the development decade, the 
government has launched an Accelerated Implementation 
Programme (2019-2022) in order to set priorities for the 
development of the Merged Areas. Under this programme, 
206 major infrastructure projects will be implemented. 
According to government data, 125 projects have already been 
approved in the first year alone, at a cost of PKR 141.3 bil- 
lion (about EUR 750 million). Implementation has faced 
numerous challenges, however, of which the coronavirus 
pandemic is only one. 
The reorganisation of 
administrative respon- 
sibilities following the 
dissolution of the FATA 
Civil Secretariat, and 
a lack of institutional 
capacity, are delaying 
action. Another obsta- 
cle to planning is the 
lack of basic data on the 
Merged Areas. Previous 
analyses on the actual 
needs of the population 
were not very robust. 
Although extensive 
consultations with trib- 
al representatives and interest groups were held in 2019, these 
provided subjective perceptions rather than statistically rele- 
vant data, which are a prerequisite for the structured planning 
and effective implementation of development interventions. 
Acquiring suitable land for public purposes such as schools, 
and local government and court buildings, is also proving dif- 
ficult. This process is hampered by the lack of cadastres and 
land survey data. Bureaucratic procurement processes are 
also contributing to delays in the implementation of infra- 
structure projects as they get underway. Moreover, financial 
bottlenecks are occurring as a result of the exceptional situ- 
ation caused by the pandemic. For example, the Government 
of Pakistan released just PKR 23 billion for the fiscal year 
of 2019/2020 instead of the planned 48 billion. Instead of the 


PKR 11 billion that the Provincial Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa had planned for the development of the 
Merged Areas in fiscal 2019/2020, only PKR 1 billion could be 
allocated (Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 2020a). 


The pandemic has constrained Pakistan’s development 
in multiple ways. In 2020, the Provincial Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa therefore launched under the motto 
“New Spirit” a plan for the recovery and revival of the prov- 
ince’s economy: Azm-e- 
Nau, The Spirit of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
Economic Recovery 
Plan, 2020-2023. This 
also includes the devel- 
opment of the Merged 
Areas, where it is being 
implemented in con- 
junction with the Tribal 
Decade Strategy. 


Despite these hur- 
dles, decentralisation 
in the Merged Areas 
is making steady pro- 
gress. In June 2021, ina 
landmark session of the regional parliament, the Provincial 
Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa decided to restructure 
the Directorate of Local Government and transfer its func- 
tions to the local level from the next fiscal year onwards. The 
Finance Department has already approved the funds for this, 
as well as the creation of 1,027 new posts at the tehsil level. In 
future, in addition to the assistant director the staff pool at 
the local level will include an accountant, an assistant engi- 
neer, a sub-engineer, a computer specialist, a progress officer, 
a fleet manager, a junior office specialist, a driver, a guard, 
a messenger and a cleaner (Daily Times 2021). 


Education and the construction of new schools play a central role in the development strategies for the Merged Areas. 


VI. THE FATA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Cooperation on many levels 


n the midst of a violent power struggle between extrem- 

ists, security forces and tribes, working in the Federally 

Administered Tribal Areas at the end of the noughties pre- 
sented quite a few imponderables and hardships. At that time, 
the Tribal Areas on the border to Afghanistan were isolated 
from the development of the rest of Pakistan, entrenched 
in archaic structures and characterised by poverty and a 
weak infrastructure. In 2009, when GIZ launched the FATA 
Development Programme on behalf of the German Federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ), 
conditions for sustainable development in this region seemed 
poor. Together with our Pakistani partners, the aim was to 
improve the living conditions and political participation of 
the population in this region, which was still under federal 
administration at the time. Yet there was barely any informa- 
tion available from the Tribal Areas on which the programme 
could have built. In order to better understand the needs of 
the population, it was first of all imperative to obtain a sound 
database. Consequently, before the project work began, field 
studies that included surveys down to household level were 
conducted in the pilot regions of Jamrud in Khyber Agency 
and in the Frontier Region of Peshawar. The studies conduct- 
ed at that time provide a detailed insight into the most impor- 
tant factors influencing progress in a troubled society with 
weak administrative structures. They remain an important 
source to this day (see GIZ 2010 and 2012b). This helped the 
project gain a picture of the difficulties, development needs 
and prospects of this region. Based on that, it was then pos- 
sible to design tailor-made development interventions and 
implement them in the years that followed. 


Creating a solid working basis 
The field studies looked at numerous thematic areas: values 


and social cohesion in tribal society, local decision-mak- 
ing structures and lines of conflict, income, employment 


opportunities, natural resources, infrastructure, government 
services, schooling and vocational training, health, access to 
drinking water, ownership of land and livestock, access to 
markets and media - to name but a few. Taking Jamrud Tehsil 
as an example, the development status of the region at the 
time the programme began is described below. 


Social decision-making structure 

Knowledge of the nature of local conflicts, and how a tribal 
society reaches decisions to resolve them, was a prerequisite 
for implementing development projects. In accordance with 
the “do no harm” principle, it was important to avoid exacer- 
bating local conflicts or creating new lines of conflict. It was 
also important to identify local contacts whose word car- 
ries weight in a traditional society, and who could mediate 
between the FATA Development Programme and its target 
groups when identifying local development priorities. 


The field study conducted in Jamrud Tehsil in 2010 found that 
most conflicts (89 percent of reported cases) revolved around 
issues of land and property. Ninety-six percent of these dis- 
putes were settled in tribal or clan assemblies - the jirgas. 
Official institutions and the conflicting parties’ own approach- 
es to conflict resolution played almost no role. One important 
finding was that 87 percent of the population accepted the 
decisions of jirgas in full, 10 percent accepted them in part and 
only a vanishingly small proportion of 3 percent did not accept 
them at all (GIZ 2012b, p. 20 f.). When asked about their satis- 
faction with local decision-making structures, and with the 
competence and performance of decision-makers, the inter- 
viewees painted a fairly positive picture of the state of tribal 
society. Eighty-five percent of the people placed their trust 
in the jirgas, and almost 70 percent were also satisfied with 
the maliks, with the tribal elders and the paramilitary tribal 
units of the khasadars. By contrast, 63 percent of the people 
in Jamrud Tehsil had little confidence in the competence of 


Previous double page spread: The first rays of sunshine warm the school students 
ona cold winter morning in the midst of the pandemic in Bajaur District. 
Right: Fetching drinking water is an arduous chore for women in Mula Gori. 


Child labour is widespread in the Tribal Areas. Two boys are cleaning out the sludge from the recycling tank at a marble sawmill in Dorbakhel. 


the Members of the National Assembly. Only 44 percent con- 
ceded that the Political Agents were competent (GIZ 2012b, 
p. 21 f., see also diagram on page 213). With these results, it 
was obvious that when planning and implementing develop- 
ment interventions, the FATA Development Programme can 
only initiate an improvement in living conditions in the Tribal 
Areas if it takes tribal decision-making structures into account, 
and actively involves the local traditional decision-makers. 


Income 

A survey of households in Jamrud Tehsil showed that peo- 
ple understood income generation to mean solely the busi- 
ness activity of male household members and the generation 
of cash income. Money was generated by the men mainly 
through transport, trade, smuggling and labour migration to 
the Gulf region or to the big cities of Pakistan. Thirty-eight 
percent of the adult-only male respondents were unem- 
ployed, 5 percent were retired and another 10 percent were 
students. Only 47 percent of the respondents earned income 
through employment. Surprisingly, the largest group of those 
in work (accounting for 21 percent of all respondents) were 
state employees - in a region where the state has little pres- 
ence (these included mainly teachers and clergy, but also 
health workers, administrative staff and members of the secu- 
rity forces). Thirteen percent of respondents reported being 
in business or self-employed, and private service providers 
accounted for 11 percent. Only 2 percent of respondents were 
engaged in agriculture (GIZ 2012b, p. 13 f., fig. 6). The picture 
changed completely, however, when we looked at the struc- 
ture of household livelihoods. Thirty-nine percent of house- 
holds earned their income from agriculture (34 percent from 
livestock farming and just 5 percent from arable farming). In 
both cases, subsistence farming dominated. Off-farm employ- 
ment was the second most important source of cash income 
in the Tribal Areas, accounting for 38 percent. A further 8 per- 
cent was accounted for by respondents earning income as 
private transporters using their own vehicle. Income from 
renting out house property or leasing out land also accounted 
for 8 percent. Seven percent of the income generated came 
from migrant remittances (GIZ 2012b, p. 14). 
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Satisfaction with Community Representatives 


Maliks 68% 30% 2% 
Tribal elders 69% 30% 1% 
Khasadars 69% 30% 1% 
Jirgas 85% 14% 1% 
Senators (Upper House) 34% 65% 1% 
Members of National Assembly 36% 63% 1% 
Political Agents 44% 55% 1% 


Source: Field study by Barth & Mielke in 2010 in Jamrud, Khyber Agency, on behalf of 
the FATA Livelihood Project, FATA Development Programme (GIZ 2012, p. 20-21). 
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Household size 

On average, 13.73 persons lived in one household. The size of 
the household alone did not represent an asset per se, but the 
number of male children was an important factor. Male mem- 
bers were generally expected to feed the family and the clan, and 
contribute significantly to the family’s income - even at a young 
age. The more sons a family had, the greater the respect for the 
head of the family in the local community, and the greater the 
chances for a family unit to diversify its sources of income and 
consequently make a living (GIZ 2012b, p. 12). 


Education 

Average enrolment rates were relatively low in Jamrud in 2010 - 
62 percent for boys and 44 percent for girls. However, a closer 
look quickly revealed that these figures were not very mean- 
ingful and that the general education situation was far more 
dramatic. Already from the age of ten, children’s school attend- 
ance dropped sharply. Initially, more boys than girls left school 
because they had to help generate income. Between the ages 
of 11 and 14, only 40 percent of boys and 36 percent of girls 
attended school. With increasing age, girls’ school attendance 
also dropped drastically. While 33 percent of boys in the 15-17 
age group still attended school, only 17 percent of girls did. 
Girls in this age group are already being prepared for domes- 
tic duties as wives, and are sometimes already married off. 
Moreover, secondary schools in the rural Tribal Areas are often far 
away, and it is often not possible for the young people to attend 
them due to a lack of transport. 37.5 percent of households said 
that access to educational opportunities was a problem for them. 
However, only 25 percent of the households saw the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities for girls as a problem (GIZ 2012b, p. 16 f,). 


Access to drinking water 

In 2010, the supply of clean drinking water was a “major prob- 
lem” for 68 percent of households in Jamrud. Only a quarter of 
all surveyed households were connected to a central water sup- 
ply system. The majority of households obtained their drinking 
water from sources that could be considered questionable. For 
example, 53 percent fetched their water from draw wells, 14 per- 
cent used spring water, 2 percent even drew water from open 


canals, another 2 percent got their drinking water from wells with 
hand pumps and 4 percent had no access to drinking water at all. 
Only 10 percent of households boiled or filtered their water 
before use. Almost all households used their own water reservoirs 
to store drinking water. However, the type of storage can contrib- 
ute to further deterioration of water quality. For example, 32 per- 
cent of households used closed tanks and 16 percent used open 
tanks. Thirty-seven percent used closed vessels and 13 percent 
used open ones. The remaining 2 percent had no storage facilities 
for water or do not store it (GIZ 2012b, p. 19). 


Health 

In Jamrud, the health situation in 2010 could be described as 
dire. Diseases were widespread. For example, 91 percent of 
respondents complained of malaria, 88 percent of households 
reported respiratory illnesses and 28 percent reported diarrhoea. 
Another 21 percent named typhoid as a cause of illness, 8 per- 
cent cited problems with blood pressure and 6 percent even 
reported cases of cholera in their household. The inadequate 
drinking water supply, untreated sewage and open fires caused 
many of these illnesses. The dramatic nature of the situation 
was also reflected in the fact that 22.3 percent of all households 
surveyed had suffered the death of at least one child under the 
age of one. Nonetheless, 92.3 percent of all infants and young 
children in the surveyed households had been vaccinated. The 
distance to the nearest health facility was less than one hour 
for about 51 percent of the households. Forty-four percent of 
the households still needed between one and two hours and 
around 5 percent need more than two hours to get to the next 
health centre or hospital (GIZ 2012b, p. 18 f.. 


Access to media 

In 2010, 93 percent of households in Jamrud had access to pub- 
lic news coverage. Radio was the predominant source of infor- 
mation in 51 percent of households. Thirty-eight percent of the 
households surveyed had a television set, although the electricity 
situation did not always allow them to use it, while radios also 
permitted them to access media using battery power. Only 2 per- 
cent of households had an internet connection and 4 percent reg- 
ularly used newspapers to obtain information (GIZ 2012b, p. 18). 


Girls at the well at Ghallanai in Halim Zai Tehsil. Polluted drinking water leads to many diseases in the Tribal Areas. 


Based on the numerous field studies that also accompa- 
nied the second phase of the project (see e.g. GIZ 2014), 
the objectives of the FATA Development Programme were 
repeatedly adapted to the local conditions and the needs of 
the people in the respective project regions. Moreover, the 
decision-making structures of the tribal society were always 
taken into account when planning development measures. 


Participation — the key to sustainable development 


Given the precarious situation in the Tribal Areas, improving 
people’s livelihoods was a main focus when the programme 
began. The idea was simple: creating a so-called “Village 
Development Fund” - a pot of money for small and medi- 
um-sized, quickly realisable projects that the villagers can 
plan and also implement on their own. For this purpose, the 
FATA Development Programme, together with its Pakistani 
partner, the FATA Civil Secretariat, created a committee for 
the Tribal Areas. This body managed the resources of the 
Village Development Fund, examined and approved project 
proposals, and advised and accompanied projects. 


Members of this committee included the heads of a num- 
ber of departments of the FATA Secretariat and their 
subordinate directorates. The Finance Department, the 
Planning & Development Department, the Department for 
Administration, Infrastructure & Coordination as well as 
the Social Sector Department were represented here (see 
the organisational structure of the FATA Secretariat and the 
partner structure of the programme on pages 235 and 236). 
Furthermore, the Political Agents of the Tribal Agencies, the 
Deputy Commissioners of the Frontier Regions and staff 
members of the FATA Development Programme also sat on 
this committee. Initially, the Frontier Region of Peshawar and 
the tehsils of Jamrud and Mula Gori in Khyber Agency were 
jointly selected as pilot regions. The Bajaur and Mohmand 
Agencies were added in 2013. 


Since the villagers in the pilot regions were to decide them- 
selves which projects were needed, the FATA Secretariat 


called for the establishment of community-based organ- 
isations. Elected by the villagers, their members jointly 
identified the key development needs, and subsequently for- 
mulated corresponding project proposals. This was designed 
to foster initiative and ownership of development projects 
in the communities. To prepare the members of the new- 
ly created village organisations for their task, the FATA 
Development Programme conducted numerous training 
sessions in which the village representatives learned how to 
submit proposals, manage funds transparently and super- 
vise construction work at the projects. For many villagers, 
this was completely new territory. No one had ever written a 
project proposal here before, or believed that such an under- 
taking would ever be taken seriously. So the programme 
approached the topic not only with formal training meas- 
ures, but also in a playful way that involved drawing pictures. 
Village council members were asked to express their ideas 
about the development of their communities for instance 
in pictures they drew themselves. Some of these drawings 
were adorned with futuristic high-rise buildings in the mid- 
dle of the village, high-voltage power lines and large water 
reservoirs, while others showed flourishing gardens, irrigat- 
ed fields, functioning schools, paved roads and water pumps 
that made the laborious manual operation of wells superflu- 
ous (see pages 218/219). 


A tribal council system familiar to the population was used 
to network the village organisations and to check the quali- 
ty of the project proposals. Each village organisation sent one 
representative to a higher-level council - the “village organi- 
sation jirga”. Here, two representatives were nominated for a 
regional jirga - a body that brought together representatives 
from the entire pilot region. The project proposals of the vil- 
lage organisations reached the regional committee of the 
Village Development Fund via the regional jirgas. A committee 
of this kind was created for each pilot region, which made the 
final decision on the proposals. Representatives of the region- 
al jirgas sat on these committees, as did the Political Agent 
of the respective Tribal Agency, representatives of the FATA 
Secretariat and staff of the FATA Development Programme. 


Members of a village organisation in the Muhabat Khel region discuss the development needs of their community. 
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Future vision of the chairperson of the village organisation of Kata Kushta in Khyber District. On the right, the current situation, 
on the left, the situation after the construction of the water reservoir financed from the Village Development Fund. 
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Here too, a vision of the future has become reality thanks to the Village Development Fund. The arduous task of fetching water from the distant draw 
well has come to an end. Today, Sarmast Khail in the Frontier Region of Peshawar has a closed well with a hand pump in the middle of this village. 


Villagers busy constructing a water tank in Jamrud, Khyber District. In its first phase, the FATA Development Programme 
supported communities through Village Development Funds. Water supply was usually the top priority for the villagers. 


; 


In most villages in the Tribal Areas, there is no sanitation: building a septic 
tank with support from the Village Development Fund in Jamrud. 
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This structure, with its four levels and numerous quality 
review mechanisms, plus the representation of the villag- 
es by elected tribal representatives also at the highest level, 
ensured transparency in all decisions. Since village represent- 
atives, maliks and elders were thus involved in the entire deci- 
sion-making process, it was possible to avoid conflicts flaring 
up between the village communities, clans and tribes, or 
people becoming envious of their neighbouring village. 
To ensure even greater transparency, council meetings were 
also recorded and broadcast on the radio or sometimes even 
on regional television (see photo on page 243). 


As it developed, the work of the 
village organisations gained 
momentum. While it was very 
difficult for the organisations to 
develop usable and realistic pro- 
ject proposals at the beginning, 
this process quickly took off after 
the training sessions. The first 
steps were taken by the village 
organisations with micro-pro- 
jects, for which they did not yet 
have to develop project proposals. 
They implemented these initia- 
tives on their own, with techni- 
cal support from the programme. 
They improved access to drink- 
ing water by installing new 
wells and paving access roads. 
They also provided families with an energy-efficient clay 
oven that uses less fuel. Through the experience gained with 
micro-projects and the accompanying training on project 
management, the village organisations gradually became more 
and more successful in developing project proposals that could 
be funded. By the end of 2016, the regional village develop- 
ment committees had received well over one hundred project 
applications, 72 of which were approved. The majority of these 
submissions were projects for improved drinking water supply, 
sewage systems, new road surfaces and flood protection walls. 


By the beginning of 2017, with technical guidance from the 
FATA Development Programme the village organisations had 
all successfully implemented these projects. 


Gradually, the work of the village organisations also went 
beyond the realisation of individual projects. They analysed 
the needs in their communities and then developed concrete 
village development strategies. All aspects were included in 
these strategies: health care, school education, energy, water 
supply and sanitation, and road construction. By 2017, 105 
village development plans had been prepared with the sup- 
port of the FATA Development Programme. Based on these 
plans, the communities were 
able to develop and prioritise 
suitable projects and to obtain 
the necessary resources from 
the Village Development Funds, 
or to acquire them from the 
state regional administration 
and other national and inter- 
national donors. 


To involve all population groups 
in development planning, the 
FATA Development Programme 
relied on various platforms 
for dialogue: Parent-teacher 
councils at the schools raised 
their concerns with the village 
organisations; women’s groups 
formed and reported their needs; quality teams from health 
facilities identified deficiencies. In workshops, representatives 
of the local jirgas learned to enter into dialogue with those 
responsible on the regional village development committee. 
They have also been trained to competently and confident- 
ly communicate the necessary changes in these bodies and 
vis-a-vis state representatives. The village organisations have 
remained important partners of the FATA Development 
Programme throughout all its phases, and have been a corner- 
stone of its success and acceptance. 


Studying in the fields. 


/ MALIK MIR ASLAM KHAN AFRIDI 


is a tribal leader from Malikabad in the Jamrud Tehsil of Khyber District. Since 
2011, he has been both the president of a community-based organisation and 
the chairman of the regional jirga. He has participated in numerous training 
measures and workshops of the FATA Development Programme, and is now 
an experienced community planner and project manager. He is a dedicated 
man. Looking back, he says: “Before we established our village organisation, 

we never thought we would be able to implement our own projects, let alone 
those that would benefit the whole community. These experiences have given us 
all a sense of confidence. We all want to contribute to the community beyond 
our personal needs.” This commitment has made a big difference in Malikabad. 
The community now has a water tank and solar panels that provide electricity. 
Traffic runs on paved roads and embankments provide protection from floods. 
Malik Mir Aslam Khan Afridi emphasises: “The population benefits from all 
these activities. People see that someone is taking care of their needs, and this 
leads to much more satisfaction and less frustration. It has also changed atti- 
tudes in our village, individualism has given way to a sense of community.” 


/ ASIM SHAFI 


has been part of the FATA Development Programme since 2009. Today he heads the 
“Monitoring, Evaluation and Communication Team”. A trained civil and agricultur- 
al engineer, he was initially responsible for community development in the Tribal 
Areas. In 2013, he took over the management of the component “Improving the 
Livelihood of the Population”. When the programme began work, it was important 
to implement small infrastructure projects, in order to quickly improve people’s 
lives, Asim Shafi recalls: “The communities discussed their most urgent needs togeth- 
er in jirgas, and agreed on what they wanted to tackle first. Together with experts 
from the FATA Development Programme, they then implemented selected activities. 
These small projects strengthened the people’s self-confidence.’ This was followed 
by infrastructure projects with a larger financial volume, which the communities 
largely carried out themselves thanks to numerous training courses. Roads and 
market places were built, and water supply and sanitation facilities were installed. 
Numerous schools and health centres were also renovated. “As a result, basic ser- 
vices for the communities have improved. However, it was very important for people 
to undergo joint training and acquire practical experience together, because this 
strengthened their social cohesion. Today, they are aware of their development needs 
and can often help themselves”, says Asim Shafi, describing the results of his work. 
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Special challenges on the ground and 
Independent Project Reporting 


Since the FATA Development Programme began its work, it 
has only rarely been possible for international staff to travel 
to the Tribal Areas and see the work on the ground in per- 
son. The precarious security situation usually did not even 
allow for a permanent presence in Peshawar, the seat of both 
the former FATA Secretariat and the Provincial Government 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Even the national staff of the pro- 
ject, in their capacity as GIZ employees, usually do not have 
access to the Tribal Areas. From the very beginning, therefore, 
the question arose as to how work could be carried out effi- 
ciently and transparently in a region that remains closed to 
programme staff. The solution involved many elements. For 
example, the FATA Development Programme worked with 
so-called intermediaries and implementation partners from 
the very beginning, and independent project reporting was 
also established. 


The intermediaries and implementing partners include 
the aforementioned grassroots organisations based in local 
communities, local non-governmental organisations, and 
state-based and parastatal institutions. The latter include the 
Institute of Management Sciences in Peshawar, the Khyber 
Medical University, the Sarhad Rural Support Programme 
and the Local Governance School. A multi-year coopera- 
tion arrangement with UNDP also made it possible to effi- 
ciently conduct training in the Tribal Areas and implement 
project activities in hard-to-reach areas. To verify whether 
the support actually reaches the population in the Tribal 
Areas, is accepted there and has a sustainable effect, the 
Independent Project Reporting (IPR) component was add- 
ed to our programme. To this end, the FATA Development 
Programme entered into a cooperation arrangement with 
the Department of Journalism and Mass Communication at 
the University of Peshawar. Students and journalists from the 
Tribal Areas were trained in “development journalism” here 
and were sensitised to topics such as health, education, pre- 
vention of violence against women and reporting in conflict 


zones. Thus prepared, they have taken on the monitoring and 
reporting function on project activities in areas inaccessible 
to us — a task normally undertaken by government partners, 
programme staff or internal and external auditors. 


The independent project reporting by journalists and stu- 
dents from the University of Peshawar developed into a suc- 
cessful model for the FATA Development Programme and 
German development cooperation. For the programme and 
the FATA Civil Secretariat, the information gathered by the 
media professionals was a window into the region. It was a 
helpful tool for reviewing programme activities and their 
impacts, especially in the areas of health, education and 
women’s empowerment. It also formed a basis for the further 
design of German-Pakistan development cooperation, as well 
as for reform projects of government agencies. 


The people in the Tribal Areas opened up to the students 
and media professionals, and appreciated their work. They 
reported to them not only about successes and deficits of 
development projects, but also about their concerns and their 
demands vis-a-vis government agencies. The reason for this 
trust was that the journalists and students were mostly also 
from the Tribal Areas, and knew the plight of the population 
from their own experience. For the people in the Tribal Areas, 
visits by the media representatives meant much more. The 
exposure also gave them a voice beyond the region - for the 
first time in living memory. It gave them the opportunity to 
publicise their life circumstances and their needs and, in this 
way, to bring them to the attention of the Pakistani public 
and government agencies. 


Between 2013 and 2015, journalists and students surveyed 
teaching staff, students and their parents at over 90 schools 
supported by the FATA Development Programme. Satisfaction 
with government services, educational provision, learning 
progress, school infrastructure and the school environment 
were surveyed. To assess satisfaction with health services, 
patients and staff were interviewed in 34 supported health 
centres during the same period. The information collected 


Development journalism course at the University of Peshawar: students inter- 
viewing women in Khyber District on the quality of government services. 
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/ PALWASHA KAKAKHEL 


has been involved in information and knowledge management in the 

FATA Development Programme for over ten years. She studied business 
administration in Pakistan and England, with a focus on human resources 
management. In 2012, she introduced independent project reporting in the 
programme: “Our aim was to gather more information about the results of 
our work in an inaccessible region, and at the same time improve the skills 
and expertise of journalists from the Tribal Areas. They were to accompany 
our development activities, report on them openly and critically and give the 
population a voice.” Independent Project Reporting provided a forum for 
citizen participation in an environment where there was little exchange 
between the state and the population — an environment in which political 
decisions were usually made without involving citizens. With Palwasha 
Kakakhel’s support, in 2012 a development journalism course was intro- 
duced at the University of Peshawar — a first in Pakistan. “I am happy that 
our engagement has led to greater transparency in development initiatives in 
the Tribal Areas, and that citizens have become part of them”, says Palwasha 
Kakakhel, looking back. “Ultimately, this meant we helped to bring a piece of 
democracy to this marginalised and fragile region” 


/ PROFESSOR DR ALTAF ULLAH KHAN 


teaches at Foreman Christian College in Lahore. From 2013 to 2017, he was Dean 
of the Department of Journalism and Mass Communication at the University of 
Peshawar. There, he also led the project on “Independent Project Reporting” and 
the new degree course on development journalism. Professor Khan has always 
considered it important that journalists can report independently. Truthfulness, 
objectivity and neutrality in journalistic presentation, as well as diligence in 
research, were therefore values he passed on to students. Besides training in 
journalistic theory, however, he also wished to give students practical experience. 
Independent Project Reporting offered ideal conditions for this, as it allowed stu- 
dents to immerse themselves in real everyday journalism. “Due to the conflict, there 
were not many pictures from the Tribal Areas at that time and there were barely any 
independent reports. The region was mostly closed to national and international 
media. So our project served as a window onto this troubled region.” According to 
Altaf Khan, it was the practical elements of the course, such as reporting trips, field 
research and subsequent publication, which ideally prepared the students for their 
future careers: “All of them found good jobs. Today, they work for newspapers, press 
agencies or TV stations, or teach journalism at various universities in Pakistan.” 


gave the programme team a good insight into what had been 
achieved so far, and also into what still needed improving (see 
also the chapters on health and education below). 


The interviews, stories, pictures, film and sound recordings 
produced during numerous reporting trips from 2013 to 
2015 not only laid the necessary groundwork for reviewing 
the programme’s progress, but were also an important foun- 
dation for public reporting. Over 400 reports were 
produced at the University of Peshawar during 
this period, including 285 newspaper articles, 
110 radio programmes and 27 TV documentaries. 
This created publicity in Pakistan for the Tribal 
Areas that went beyond the news 
of attacks and their victims, 
which otherwise dominated the 
media. This awareness-raising 
on tribal issues helped increase 
the willingness of state and civil 
society actors, after many failed 
attempts, to boldly embark 
on real reforms for the Tribal 
Areas. In 2018, this led to the 
“FATA merger”. 


The reports were also impor- 
tant for the FATA Development 
Programme, as they documented 
whether funds for development measures were being 
used transparently and appropriately, and whether 
supported infrastructure measures were accepted by 

the village population and helping to improve living con- 
ditions. Numerous photographers took thousands of pic- 
tures to illustrate these publications. Thus, over the years, 
an impressive photo archive was created from a region to 
which even the international press barely has access. These 
pictures are kept in the photo archive of the University of 
Peshawar, and authentically convey what life and work are 
like for the people in the Tribal Areas. With their pictures, the 
photographers have also become the eyes of our programme. 


Better Life - Kha Jwand: Peshawar University’s journal of development journalism. 


Abdul Majeed Goraya and Alamgir Khan represent count- 
less photographers who have worked closely with or been 
trained by the FATA Development Programme over the past 
decade. In November and December 2021, we dedicated an 
exhibition to them and their work, as well as to the projects 
they documented. Our aim was to sensitise the Pakistani pub- 
lic to life in the Tribal Areas that have now been integrated 
into the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, to visually doc- 
ument development progress and to identify further 
development needs. We also wanted to 
give the interested public a glimpse into 
the photo archive jointly created by the 
University of Peshawar and the FATA 
Development Programme. Entitled 
“Pakistan’s Merged Areas - A Tribal 
Society on its Way to Local Governance”, 
the exhibition was shown in the awe-in- 
spiring Peshawar Museum, and pub- 
lished in a volume of the same 
name (Gatter 2021). Many pic- 
tures from this joint archive 
have also found their way into 
the present publication in order 
to provide vivid insights into life 
in the Tribal Areas, and into our 
work. 


Besides publications in the local 
and national press, the impressions 
and voices captured in the Tribal 
Areas were also published in a quar- 

terly magazine of the University of 
Peshawar, Better Life - Kha Jwand, and included in the epony- 
mous broadcast of the campus radio station. In 2015/2016, the 
radio station, whose broadcasts can be received far beyond 
the confines of the university, reported on the activities of the 
FATA Development Programme and the living conditions of 
its target groups for a whole 54 weeks. Listeners were invited 
to participate in the broadcasts and discuss the development 
prospects of the Tribal Areas together with the students. 
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In 2021, an exhibition provided insights into the life in the Tribal Areas and the work of the FATA Development Programme. 
On display were pictures by photographers who have accompanied the programme for years, including Abdul Majeed 
Goraya (second from left) and Alamgir Khan (second from right). The exhibition was organized by Palwasha Kakakhel 

(left) and Riaz Karim Khan (right) together with the author (centre). Right: Press coverage of the exhibition. 
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Since the incorporation of the border region into the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 2018, our Pakistani partners have been 
represented in the tehsil administrations of the Merged Areas 
through a growing staff body. As a result, not only government 
agencies have now gained more insight into the development of 
the region. So too has the FATA Development Programme. Many 
of these administrative staff members, as well as the elected rep- 
resentatives of the Tribal Areas, are trained by our programme. 
The continuous exchange that takes place during these train- 
ing sessions, which are mostly held in Peshawar, gives us many 
insights into the Tribal Areas — insights which before the “merg- 
er” were denied not only to us, but also to the state administra- 
tion. Thanks to the close networking with this group of people, 
even beyond the training measures, we can now more easily 
monitor the progress of the project, the flow of funds, or simply 
talk to dedicated represent- 
atives of the authorities and 
civil society. 


Following the merger, the 
Planning and Development 
Department of the former 
FATA Secretariat was suc- 
cessfully transferred to the 
structures of the Provincial 
Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. With the sup- 
port of the FATA Development 
Programme, project moni- 
toring mechanisms have now 
been established there. Thus, 
independent project report- 
ing, which was so indispensable in the early phases of the pro- 
gramme, has lost at least some of its importance. However, 
Pakistan’s media landscape continues to benefit from the crit- 
ical and independent journalism that the FATA Development 
Programme promoted for over a decade. According to the 
University of Peshawar’s alumni database, 78 graduates of the 
development journalism course are currently working for 
renowned Pakistani and international media companies. 
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The three phases of the programme 


In its first phase (2009-2012), the FATA Development Programme 
focused primarily on health, education and improving the living 
conditions of people in the Tribal Areas. The German Federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ) 
provided around EUR 7.4 million for this period. From 2011, 
the Agence Francaise de Développement (AFD) also participat- 
ed in measures in the health sector to the tune of more than 
EUR 320,000. 


In order to improve health care in a sustainable way, the 
programme team, together with the FATA Secretariat’s 
Directorate of Health, established a new Health Reform Support 
Unit (HRSU). It already commenced work in 2010. Staff of this 
new unit, together with man- 
agers of health facilities in 
the Tribal Areas, their medical 
staff and representatives of 
village organisations, joint- 
ly identified the needs for 
improvement in health care. 
This enabled them to draw up 
recommendations for increas- 
ing the performance of hospi- 
tals and first-aid facilities in a 
“quality initiative”. The initia- 
tive aimed to introduce min- 
imum standards for primary 
health care and to ensure the 
provision of specialist doctors 
and nursing staff in 52 pilot 
facilities. Based on these recommendations, buildings were 
repaired at 30 health facilities, delivery rooms were set up, access 
roads were renewed, medical waste disposal was established, 
electricity supply was ensured through solar panels and ambu- 
lances were made roadworthy again. As there were almost no 
midwives in the Tribal Areas, the programme trained women in 
this profession. While there were just 0.01 midwives per 100,000 
inhabitants before the project began, their numbers rose to 


In cooperation with the University of Peshawar, the FATA Development Programme established a course in development 
journalism for students from the Tribal Areas. This was designed to foster free and independent reporting from a troubled 
and almost inaccessible region. A whole generation of dedicated journalists has been trained here over the past decade. 


/ NADIA KHAN BARQI 


is from South Waziristan and works as an advisor at the Directorate 

of Science and Information Technology of the Provincial Government 

of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. From 2014 to 2017 she worked for the 
“Independent Project Reporting” component of the FATA Development 
Programme. A trained communication scientist herself, here she trained 
students in development journalism. “Coming from the Tribal Areas 
myself, I was always up to date on developments there. This helped me 

in my teaching, and so I could pass on my observations”, explains Nadia 
Khan Barqi. Especially for aspiring female journalists, the course offered 
good opportunities to gain professional experience. “For female students, 
this was a real career springboard. As women, they would not have been 
allowed to travel at all without the project, not only for security reasons, 
but also because of social norms.” According to Nadia Khan Bargi, the 
course and the intensive support also gave the students a great deal of 
self-confidence: “Their stories were published and met with approval. That 
gave them courage!” Students and teachers alike were also familiarised 
with gender-sensitive reporting. “The men in particular did not necessarily 
find this easy”, recalls Barqi with a smile: “One of them now reports for the 
BBC. To this day, he still includes the gender perspective in his reports.” 


/ DANISH BABAR 


is amedia and communications advisor to the Provincial Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. At the University of Peshawar, he took the development journalism 
course designed together with the FATA Development Programme. Here, Danish 
Babar learned to create his own radio and television reports, conduct surveys among 
the population and write printed texts. “Thanks to the practical work in Independent 
Project Reporting, I was able to gain experience with very different formats. We learned 
how to approach people and communicate with them. This was important especially for 
connecting with people in Tribal Areas. That time was one of my best professional expe- 
riences”, says Danish Babar, looking back. The journalist has produced more than 20 
documentaries and reports as part of Independent Project Reporting. “This qualified 
me for my later work at an international press agency. It broadened my professional 
and personal horizons.” Besides his studies, Danish Babar also worked as a tutor at 
the University of Peshawar, and was able to pass on his know-how to other students. 
“Through the Independent Project Reporting project, many of them ended up in excit- 
ing positions”, he recounts. “One became head of communications at an international 
organisation, another works at Geo TV, and one fellow student is now a producer at a 
news agency in the Merged Areas.” 


almost 26 midwives per 100,000 inhabitants by the end of the 
second programme phase. Whereas initially there was only one 
professionally trained part-time midwife in the entire Tribal 
Areas, after the training measures of the FATA Development 
Programme there were almost 1,300. 


To improve the level of education in the long term, the pro- 
gramme team developed an education sector plan together 
with the FATA Secretariat’s Directorate of Education. The pro- 
gramme also worked with 
the schools themselves 
and initially supported 198 
pilot schools. A so-called 
School Effectiveness Model 
was introduced there from 
2009. The core elements 
included subject-specific 
and educational teach- 
er training, in which 374 
teachers participated. The 
establishment of a culture 
in which teachers self-re- 
flect, support each other se ¥ | ¢ 
and are coached by men- a wo 
tors was also part of the 
model. Newly created par- 
ent-teacher councils gave parents a say in educational matters 
for the first time. This gave them the opportunity to contribute 
their wishes and observations to school and lesson planning. 


Development in the villages was taken care of by village organ- 
isations, through the aforementioned Village Development 
Funds. The programme supported their members in identifying 
the needs of the population and discussing them with political 
decision-makers. The small-scale projects implemented mostly 
involved access to clean drinking water and minor infrastructure 
works (see above). As a result, especially in the pilot regions of the 
FATA Development Programme, the drinking water supply was 
measurably improved through the construction of wells and 
pumping stations, and through the creation of water reservoirs. 
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In its second phase (2012-2016), the FATA Development 
Programme continued the reform processes already initiated. 
These included primarily the quality initiative in the health 
sector and the implementation of an education sector plan. 
BMZ provided funds of EUR 10.5 million for the Tribal Areas 
in this second phase. Furthermore, the Agence Francaise de 
Développement once again contributed around EUR 675,000 
to finance extensive training programmes for health person- 
nel and to rehabilitate and equip primary health centres. 


In the second phase, the 
programme also support- 
ed the Government of 
Pakistan in implement- 
ing the FATA Sustainable 
Development Plan (2006- 
2015). Under this plan, the 
aim was to increasingly 
involve the population in 
PP ec e decision-making processes 
ment projects, in order to 
( "4 \\ initiate more needs-based 
planning and thus improve 
people’s lives. Dialogue 
between state actors and 
civil society in the Tribal Areas became increasingly important. 
The FATA Development Programme also played a central role 
in this as an “honest broker”. Here are a few examples: To involve 
the population more in the plans to improve the school sys- 
tem, the programme continued to support the establishment 
of parent-teacher councils, which were eventually established 
in 185 schools. The councils formulated the most urgent needs 
at the schools, and conveyed these to political decision-makers 
through the programme. The quality initiative in the health sec- 
tor also gained momentum. Fifty two quality teams emerged to 
drive the modernisation of health facilities. An evaluation in the 
catchment area of the respective health centres in 2016 showed 
that the vast majority of the people living there now rated their 
services positively. 


Involving local communities in development planning is one factor behind the success of the FATA Development Programme. 


Building on the successes of the village organisations from the 
first phase, the FATA Development Programme increasingly 
supported small-scale infrastructure projects in the communi- 
ties. The Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation (SDC) 
contributed over EUR 2.3 million to the implementation of 
community projects run by village organisations. These funds 
went mainly to the expansion of drinking water supplies, the 
construction of flood protection walls and the paving of vil- 
lage access roads. In order to involve all stakeholders and hier- 
archical levels in the Tribal Areas and communities, the FATA 
Development Programme 
built a dialogue system 
that systematically adopt- 
ed tribal forms of negotia- 
tion and decision-making. 
In June 2013, for exam- 
ple, a large jirga was held 
in Peshawar with 200 
representatives of vil- 
lage organisations from 
the Frontier Region of 
Peshawar and the Jamrud 
and Mula Gori tehsils. 
Representatives of the 
FATA Secretariat, religious 
and tribal dignitaries and 
well-known poets from the Tribal Areas were also present. 
The aim was to present, discuss and appreciate the imple- 
mentation status of development activities carried out by 
village organisations. 


Independent project reporting also increasingly became 
firmly established. In 2013, a course on “development jour- 
nalism” developed by the FATA Development Programme 
together with Pakistani media professionals was included in 
the official curriculum of the University of Peshawar. Almost 
one hundred students attended this lecture series every year. 
Furthermore, a teaching module on “conflict area reporting” 
and on “gender-sensitive reporting on cases of violence against 
women” was offered to students. Journalists continued to visit 


the Tribal Areas through the programme (33 reporting trips 
in 2013 alone) and, together with students from the University 
of Peshawar, reported in detail on the situation on the ground 
and on the implementation status of development projects 
carried out by village organisations. Courses in photography 
were offered to civil society actors in the Frontier Region of 
Peshawar and the Jamrud and Mula Gori tehsils. These were 
designed to enable communities to envision development 
needs in terms of strong visual images, and to improve the 
documentation of project progress in the Tribal Areas. 


The third phase of the 
programme (2016-2022), 
for which BMZ is pro- 
viding EUR 14.5 million, 
is marked by an elemen- 
tary change in the gen- 
eral political conditions 
in the Tribal Areas. In 
May 2018, the National 
Assembly voted in favour 
of the FATA Reform Bill, 
and thus for an imme- 
diate incorporation of 
the Tribal Areas into the 
neighbouring Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa as “Merged Areas”. Since 2016, the work 
of the FATA Development Programme has focused on insti- 
tutional development. This included capacity building for the 
staff of the FATA Civil Secretariat and the district administra- 
tions. The training covered financial management, procure- 
ment and project monitoring. Support in these areas was also 
continued after 2018. 


However, with the incorporation of the Tribal Areas and 
their administrative apparatus into the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, it was not only the cooperation structures 
of the FATA Development Programme that had fundamen- 
tally changed. So too had the general political framework 
and administrative processes (see below, as well as the 


Constructing a flood protection wall in the Frontier Region of Peshawar: Village organisations decided on devel- 
opment priorities themselves, and implemented measures with advice from the FATA Development Programme. 


Governor of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 


with executive authority over FATA 
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partner structure before and after 2018 on pages 235 and 236). 
Among other things, the sectoral departments of the FATA 
Secretariat — the lead executing agency of our project - were 
transferred to the ministerial administration of the neigh- 
bouring province. The FATA Secretariat itself was tempo- 
rarily transformed into a “Merged Areas Secretariat”, which 
continued to be responsible for planning, implementing and 
monitoring the special funds provided by the federal and 
Provincial Governments for the development of the Merged 
Areas. However, this authority was also dissolved in 2020 and 
its responsibilities were partially transferred to the provincial 
Planning & Development Department. 


As this had far-reaching consequences for the advisory pro- 
cesses of the FATA Development Programme, this change was 
taken into account through a modification offer submitted 
to German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in December 2019. This updated the objectives 
of the programme with regard to the multi-layered political, 
administrative and economic integration of the Tribal Areas 
into the federal structures of the Pakistani state. At the same 
time, the reorientation of the programme took into account 
the transformation of the local structures, which was ini- 
tiated and significantly steered by the central Government 
of Pakistan. For formal reasons, the FATA Development 
Programme retained its name, even though it was henceforth 
understood as a “Merged Areas Development Programme”. The 
services and objectives agreed in the modification offer with 
BMZ and the Merged Areas Secretariat as the new lead execut- 
ing agency are divided into four areas (see also results model 
on page 240): 


* Governance: The functioning of decentralised state 
structures and the basic provision of state services 
are improved. 

* Dialogue: The democratic culture is strengthened and 
political participation is promoted. 

+ Education: Basic education is provided and opportuni- 
ties for jobs/training and for a better income 
are increased. 


* Health: More effective health services contribute to bet- 
ter public health, a prerequisite for learning and working. 


Under the Accelerated Implementation Programme (2019-2022) 
and the Tribal Decade Strategy (2020-2030) of the Provincial 
Government (see previous chapter), the programme will 
henceforth support the establishment of an efficient and 
accountable local government system. Here, one focus is on 
the implementation of the local government reform and the 
associated development of professional, organisational and 
administrative expertise of the new incumbents. Among oth- 
er things, the programme uses the “twinning” method: expe- 
rienced staff from the administrations of the “old” districts of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (Settled Districts) coach staff from the 
“new” local authorities of the Merged Areas (Tribal Districts). 
This enables them to learn clearly and first-hand how to set 
up and manage their authorities and how to provide services 
efficiently. Additionally, the staff of the authorities are trained 
in the roles and mandates of the government and adminis- 
trative structures to be established at district, tehsil and vil- 
lage level, and how these relate to each other. Furthermore, 
the FATA Development Programme has been working with 
the Local Government Department since November 2019 to 
develop the mandates, roles and responsibilities for the new 
government and administrative units and their staff. This is 
to ensure that administrative processes in the newly incor- 
porated regions function at all levels. Together with Pakistani 
constitutional lawyers, statutes are being drafted for the legal 
and regulatory framework of the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local 
Government (Amendment) Act of 2019. This includes for exam- 
ple the Local Areas Development Authority Act of 2019. With 
the Local Governance School in Peshawar, curricula on local 
government issues are being developed and training is being 
conducted. Topics covered include for instance the public 
accountability of local government actors, and integrated 
development and budget planning at the local level. 


The establishment of local government and administrative 
structures in the Merged Areas for the first time represents a 
historic change for the local population. It not only means a 
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stronger embedding of the administrative apparatus in the 
Tribal Areas and the expansion of state services; it also entails 
an expansion of state control at the expense of the old elites, 
such as the maliks and the tribal elders represented in jirgas. 
What tasks, roles and mandates these new state structures 
take on for the people living in the Merged Areas, what rights 
they acquire and what opportunities for participation are 
now opening up for them - all this must first be communicat- 
ed and embraced at the level of social consciousness. Public 
awareness-raising is therefore key to the successful and peace- 
ful implementation of the reforms. Consequently, the focus is 
on promoting constructive dialogue between the state and 
civil society, and introducing the public to political process- 
es through target-group-specific information campaigns and 
training on the local government system. This is the only way 
to maximise citizen participation in the medium term, for 
example in local development planning, so that the priorities 
and needs of the population can be taken into account and 
reflected in budgeting. 


In the field of education, the programme is advising the 
Elementary & Secondary Education Department in adapting 
the sector plan for education to the needs of the Merged Areas. 
The department is also being supported in developing District 
Development Plans. The programme is providing training to 
strengthen the capacity of government staff in public financial 
management, procurement, budgeting and monitoring. We 
also supported the “merger” by integrating educational data 
from the Tribal Districts with those from the Settled Districts 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, in order to create a single database -— 
the Education Management Information System (EMIS). The 
FATA Development Programme is advising the Provincial 
Government on the design and implementation of the 
Conditional Grant Programme. This is a programme for edu- 
cational institutions in the Merged Areas, under which school 
improvement plans are prepared and implemented. With our 
support, 5,543 parent-teacher councils with around 44,000 
members have been formed and registered. These are 
being trained in project planning and the management 
of public funds, and supported in opening bank accounts. 


Their work has already helped to bring about a significant 
improvement in the learning environment of school students 
in the Merged Areas. 


The FATA Development Programme is also supporting the 
Directorate of Health in incorporating the development pri- 
orities of the Merged Areas into the provincial health sector 
plan. To improve the public health system, the District Health 
Information System is being restructured and data from the 
Merged Areas are being fed in. At the same time, health man- 
agers are being trained in areas such as needs-based health 
planning and supply chain management, and in analysing, 
using and sharing data. Health facility staff are being trained 
to provide initial treatment and prevent infection, and 
empowered to build local quality teams to develop standards 
for primary health care. 


In 2020, government officials faced yet another challenge with 
the COVID-19 pandemic. Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province was 
one of the worst affected regions in Pakistan. However, giv- 
en the lack of data and testing in the Merged Areas one can 
only speculate about the spread of the virus there. The FATA 
Development Programme conducted training for tehsil staff 
on COVID-19 prevention, and developed rules for infection 
control in local government administrations. In collaboration 
with Khyber Medical University, health workers are being 
trained in handling infected patients, and PCR testing kits and 
protective equipment are being provided. Radio programmes 
on COVID-19 are being broadcast. These explain to the pub- 
lic in plain language (in Urdu and Pashto) how to minimise 
the risk of infection, what symptoms COVID-19 causes and 
what hygiene measures are important. In addition, the prov- 
ince’s COVID-19 Response Plan is being supported in the edu- 
cation sector through strategy building and the provision of 
learning materials. 


To promote the resettlement of hundreds of thousands of 
internally displaced persons, in January 2017 the FATA 
Development Programme was supplemented with the com- 
ponent “Aid to Uprooted People in Pakistan”, and provided 
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has been the Finance and Administration Manager of the FATA Development 
Programme since 2013. He studied business administration in Peshawar. 
Alongside his team, he now also manages the joint GIZ office in Peshawar, which 
brings together seven projects and 60 employees under one roof. In the FATA 
Development Programme, Zubair Kamal ensures that all rules and regulations 
regarding financial, procurement, administration and logistics processes are 
adhered to. He watches over the vehicle fleet, oversees duty rosters and leads 
evacuation drills. These are demanding tasks even in normal times, requiring a lot 
of experience, negotiating skills and a stoic disposition. The COVID-19 pandem- 
ic has added to these challenges. “We strive to provide efficient services despite 
COVID, taking into account the wishes of our staff as much as possible”, he says, 
describing his work in a down-to-earth fashion. “During the pandemic, our biggest 
challenge was to create shift schedules for staff and coordinate them across all 
projects, while complying with hygiene regulations.” It was a matter of guarantee- 
ing maximum attendance figures, setting up distances between workplaces and 
ensuring that all colleagues also complied with the new rules. The goal was to 
continue the project work reliably, but above all safely. 
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has been a monitoring & evaluation advisor to the FATA Development Programme 
since 2020. He studied business administration in Peshawar and Karachi, with a 
focus on marketing and management information systems. The monitoring and 
evaluation of ongoing project activities is important for the management and fur- 
ther planning of the programme, as this is where progress is measured, results are 
documented and the remaining path to achieving the objective is identified. “Given 
the general security situation in the Tribal Areas, we already have to deal with many 
restrictions”, reports Rahim Saranjam Khan, “but due to the COVID-19 pandemic, our 
freedom of movement is now even more noticeably restricted. This makes it difficult 
to verify results on the ground.” New ways had to be found and new tools developed 
to track progress and enable the remote monitoring of activities. To this end, Khan 
works closely with the programme’s government partners in Peshawar, especially 
the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education and the Directorate of 
Health. Their staff assess how participants in training courses conducted by the 
FATA Development Programme benefit from the newly acquired know-how in 
their daily work, and to what extent the services provided by their authorities have 
improved as a result. “This allows us to remotely assess the concrete results of these 
training measures, and see where adjustments may be needed”, Khan explains. 
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with additional funding of EUR 4 million from the European 
Union. Together with the Sarhad Rural Support Programme, 
which is also funded by the EU (but implemented by KfW 
Development Bank), our programme promotes the recon- 
struction of destroyed infrastructure, such as schools, and is 
thus helping to improve the lives of returnees. The focus is on 
the five districts of the Merged Areas that were most severe- 
ly affected by displacement: North and South Waziristan, 
Kurram, Khyber and Orakzai. Here, attention is also paid to 
integrating returnees into village organisations, regional jir- 
gas and parent-teacher councils, in order to give them a voice. 
Support for internally displaced persons feeds into all of the 
FATA Development Programme’s support measures described 
in the following chapters. 


In 2021, the programme was extended by another year so that 
training measures for the administrative staff and elected rep- 
resentatives of the Merged Areas that had been delayed due 
to the coronavirus pandemic could be completed. This was 
important especially since the local council elections held in 
the Tribal Districts could only take place in December 2021 
and March 2022 - following a nearly two year delay due to 
COVID-19. In spring 2022 the newly elected representatives 
were inducted into office and are currently being trained by 
the FATA Development Programme on their role and new 
responsibilities. 


The partners of the programme 


Between 2009 and 2018... 

In order to successfully support the population of the Tribal 
Areas, the FATA Development Programme worked close- 
ly with the Peshawar-based FATA Secretariat from the very 
beginning. Founded in 2002, the core tasks of this institution 
included the civil administration and development of the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas. The agency reported to 
the Chief Secretary of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa - the adminis- 
trative head of the adjoining province - and was headed by an 
Additional Chief Secretary. The Additional Chief Secretary in 
turn headed a number of specialised departments. Although 


the FATA Secretariat had well-trained staff at the manage- 
ment level in Peshawar, it suffered from limited funding and 
poor internal coordination, as well as frequent staff turnover. 
The subordinate local services were extremely poorly staffed. 


Particularly important for the programme were the Planning 
and Development Department, with the Directorate for 
Monitoring and Evaluation and the Directorate of Projects. 
The latter was founded in 2007, and was responsible for coor- 
dinating and monitoring programmes financed by interna- 
tional donors. The programme established close working 
relations with the Social Sector Department and its associ- 
ated directorates. In the field of education, this included the 
Directorate of Education, with Education Officers in local 
offices in each Tribal Agency and Frontier Region. These were 
responsible for school administration at the local level. Once 
parent-teacher councils had been established in many regions 
with the support of the FATA Development Programme, 
the programme team increasingly worked with them at 
village level. 


The government partner for health was the Directorate of 
Health with its Health Reform Support Unit. Although this 
agency was under the line management of the FATA Secretariat, 
it was technically subordinate to the Ministry of Health. 
The technical staff in the subordinate administrations and 
services in the health sector were trained by the respective 
ministry in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and seconded to the Tribal 
Agencies and Frontier Regions. These included the staff of 
the local health departments and the Agency Surgeons. With 
them, the FATA Development Programme conducted train- 
ing and interventions to improve the medical infrastructure. 
Furthermore, the programme worked with quality teams, 
mostly based in community medical centres, to improve med- 
ical care and health facility management. Awareness-raising 
activities on prevention and hygiene were also carried out in 
the villages in cooperation with tribal elders. Moreover, the 
FATA Development Programme worked together with the 
University of Peshawar and clinical training institutions to 
train health workers at district level. 
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The Political Agents and Deputy Commissioners were the 
officials responsible for the administration of the Tribal 
Agencies and Frontier Regions. The FATA Development 
Programme also maintained close working relations with 
them. They were formally subordinate to the Governor of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, but the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
gave them wide-ranging executive and judicial powers, 
as well as the authority to raise taxes. They were thus the 
key decision-makers in the Tribal Agencies and Frontier 
Regions, and they 
managed - largely 
unchecked - the 
budget funds 
allocated by the 
national gov- 
ernment for the 
development of 
the Tribal Areas. 
Technical advisors 
from the FATA 
directorates were 
assigned to them. 


Various Pakistani 
non-govern- 
mental organi- 
sations operating 
nationwide sup- 
ported the programme as implementation partners and 
service providers. They were familiar with the region, and 
had experience in implementing projects in the Tribal 
Areas. They included the Center of Excellence for Rural 
Development (CERD) and the Community Appraisal & 
Motivation Programme (CAMP). Quality assurance was 
partly carried out by professional technical consultancies 
in cooperation with the local technical administration on 
the government side. The University of Peshawar with its 
Department of Journalism and Mass Communication was 
our implementation partner for communication and mon- 
itoring. In addition to well-trained permanent staff and 
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professional journalists, the university worked with student 
assistants and students-in-training during the many field 
studies and research trips conducted on behalf of the FATA 
Development Programme. To improve dialogue between 
the state and civil society, cooperation with councils of 
elders, village organisations and citizen groups at village 
level was important for the success of the programme (see 
chart on partner structure before the merger on page 235 
and on FATA’s administrative structure before 2018 on 
pages 182/183). 


Life In FATA 


...since 2018 

With the inte- 
gration of the 
Tribal Areas into 
the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtun- 
khwa in May 2018, 
the administra- 
tive structures 
and processes, 
and thus also the 
partners and advi- 
sory processes of 
the FATA Develop- 
ment Programme, 
changed funda- 
mentally. The for- 
mer FATA Secretariat was initially renamed a Merged Areas 
Secretariat, and continued to report to an Additional Chief 
Secretary. However, the latter was no longer responsible for 
the entire civil authority apparatus of the Tribal Areas, but 
only for development issues in the erstwhile FATA. 


ime 


Through the Directorate of Projects and a newly estab- 
lished Accelerated Development Unit, he was to oversee 
the planning, implementation and monitoring of develop- 
ment projects in the Merged Areas, and the special funds 
provided for this purpose by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. 


Students of development journalism (Independent Project Reporting, IPR): University of Peshawar website. 
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To make development planning transparent and to give the population more say, in 2013 the FATA Devel- 
opment Programme organised the television broadcast of a “grand jirga” on village development. 
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However, this constellation was short-lived, and in 2020 the 
Merged Areas Secretariat was dissolved. Its tasks were trans- 
ferred to the responsibility of the Planning & Development 
Department, which is now the central hub for the devel- 
opment of the entire Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
The department itself is headed by a dual leadership struc- 
ture comprising the Secretary and the Chief Economist, 
who head the Sustainable Development Unit and the 
International Development Section. Both are the main 
counterparts of the FATA Development Programme, and 
the department they head is now the political partner of 
the programme on the Pakistani side. All other sectoral 
departments of the FATA Secretariat - over 30 in num- 
ber - were already transferred to the provincial administra- 
tion of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 2019. They are headed by 
Secretaries, but are technically under the leadership of the 
provincial sector ministries. 


Besides the Planning & Development Department, the Local 
Government Department (officially the “Department of 
Local Government, Elections & Rural Development”) is one 
of the most important partners of the FATA Development 
Programme. In close cooperation with this department 
and its subordinate Local Governance School, training 
courses for administrative staff and elected representatives 
are designed and implemented. The Local Government 
Department is also responsible for the district adminis- 
trations and the secretaries of the municipal and village 
councils, that are in the process of being constituted, fol- 
lowing the recent local government elections in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province. 


With the Right to Information Commission and the 
Right to Service Commission, the FATA Development 
Programme conducts awareness-raising activities in the 
Tribal Areas to educate people about their rights and 
responsibilities following the merger, and to involve them 
in development planning for their districts and tehsils. The 
Social Welfare Department (officially the “Department for 
Zakat, Ushr, Social Welfare, Special Education and Women 


Empowerment”) is also an important partner, whose staff 
have been trained by the FATA Development Programme in 
recent years on issues such as accountability and the social 
participation of women. The “Gender Desks” set up by the 
FATA Development Programme together with UNDP in 
all seven Tribal Districts of the Merged Areas for women’s 
empowerment report to this department. 


In cooperation with the Health Department, the FATA 
Development Programme is improving the health infor- 
mation system at district level (DHIS) and promoting a 
data-driven public health service system. Together, the two 
sides identify the health needs of the Merged Areas and 
integrate these into development plans for the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. What’s more, the programme pro- 
vides advice to the Health Department on how to trans- 
late the Provincial Health Strategy of 2018 into action and 
trains health managers and health facility staff. Local qual- 
ity teams are being established, and quality improvement 
plans developed and implemented. In cooperation with the 
Khyber Medical University, the programme trains medical 
staff and provides further training to health managers and 
administrative staff in the health sector. 


Last but not least, the Education Department (officially 
the “Elementary & Secondary Education Department” is a 
key partner of the FATA Development Programme. We are 
advising this government entity on integrating monitoring 
systems and databases of the Merged Areas into the evalua- 
tion mechanisms of the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
Furthermore, together with the Institute of Management 
Sciences, parent-teacher councils at tehsil and village level 
are being trained and empowered to implement small-scale 
development activities on their own. 


A more in-depth look at the activities of the current phase 
of the FATA Development Programme is provided in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


Infrastructure in the Merged Areas is developing, but some remote areas can be reached by car 
only during the dry season, when rivers carry little water and can be used as roads by vehicles. 


Local governance in a new setting 


With the FATA merger in 2018, the Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa decided to give fresh impetus to the decen- 
tralisation process that had been initiated five years earlier. 
The promises of greater local participation and locally driv- 
en development, which had been made in 2013 with the 
passing of the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government Act, 
had not yet been implemented to any degree. The majority 
of people in the province were still denied access to ade- 
quate government services. The development orientation 
of public institutions and their service delivery remained 
poor, and the few services they did deliver were in most 
cases neither very needs-based nor citizen-responsive. The 
political participation of the population remained just as 
weak, as citizens lacked the knowledge and the means to 
participate in political decision-making processes, espe- 
cially in rural areas (GIZ & KfW 2022). Trust and confidence 
in the state and its institutions were correspondingly low. 
Social tensions were rife, and in marginalised regions in 
particular, the legitimacy of the state was challenged, some- 
times by force of arms. 


With the integration of the Tribal Areas, the decentral- 
isation efforts made for the Settled Districts (the “old” 
districts of the province) had to be deepened, as well as 
extended to include the newly added Tribal Districts and 
Sub-Divisions. To this end, a fundamental reform of the 
local governance system was passed in 2019 with the Local 
Government (Amendment) Act (see below and page 184 ff.). 
The FATA Development Programme supported this process 
from the beginning by providing legal and constitutional 
advice on the drafting of bills, bye-laws and ordinances 
for anew local government system. It also made contribu- 
tions to the drafting of a Tribal Decade Strategy (2020-2030), 
particularly in the areas of education and health. Over the 
next ten years, concrete development measures will thus 
be implemented in the framework of this strategy, to bring 
living conditions in the Tribal Areas into line with the rest 
of Pakistan. 


The main partner in this is the Local Government, Elections 
and Rural Development Department (known as the “Local 
Government Department” for short), which is responsible 
for implementing the decentralisation reform. The aim of 
these reform efforts is to create local governments at the 
community level, and bring about a devolution of respon- 
sibilities and tasks from the provincial and district levels 
down to the tehsil level. Decentralised structures should 
enable a more needs-based and inclusive service deliv- 
ery by the government institution. In future, nine sectors 
will be responsible for public services at the local level in 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. These include primary and 
secondary education, water supply and sanitation, sports 
and youth affairs, agricultural services and social welfare. 


At the same time, “local governments” will be created - 
representative bodies elected on a party basis, from the 
City Council in the provincial capital Peshawar down to 
the Tehsil Councils. Besides these, there are also the local 
councils in the small and medium-sized towns and villages, 
which are however not elected on a party basis (so-called 
Neighbourhood and Village Councils, see also pages 184-188). 
In December 2021 and March 2022, for the first time in the 
history of the Merged Areas elections were held to estab- 
lish local councils as a key body for social negotiation 
and decision-making processes. With their own statutes 
and budgets, these councils are to have a real say in local 
development. This is designed to improve the political 
participation of the population, make governance more 
citizen-responsive, and promote the accountability and 
performance of public bodies. Good local governance - it is 
hoped - will also form a crucial element for conflict resolu- 
tion and peacebuilding in this troubled region. 


Regarding implementation of the reform, the FATA 
Development Programme can draw on GIZ’s many years 
of experience in supporting decentralisation efforts in 
the provinces of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and Punjab (see 
page 84). Besides drafting legal and regulatory frameworks 
on decentralisation, the programme is also supporting its 


Holding discussions with our partners in the Local Government, Elections & Rural Development 


Department on raising public awareness of the devolved governance system. 


For many people in the Merged Areas, devolution and political participation are uncharted territory. Men in Haji Saad Ullah 
Kali village study daily newspapers to learn more about the upcoming local elections (Mula Gori Tehsil, Khyber District). 


partners with needs analyses for the capacity development 
of local government staff, and with analyses on own-source 
revenue. Conducted together with the Local Governance 
School, training programmes for administrative staff in the 
Merged Areas are strengthening the performance capacity 
of local governments. This will enable them to better per- 
form their key functions (development planning, budget 
planning and monitoring). A twinning initiative also serves 
this purpose (see page 250). This is enabling the sharing 
of experience between long-standing administrative staff 
in the Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and the 
newly recruited or seconded officials in the Merged Areas. 
Furthermore, since 2021 training has been provided for 
Members of the Provincial Assembly and, in the wake of 
the local elections, also for elected councillors of the newly 
created local governments. 


The FATA Development Programme is thus supporting its 
partners to build an effective and accountable local gov- 
ernance system, and helping achieve five United Nations 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs): 


- SDG1-No poverty (public financial management, 
mobilising government revenues); 

- SDG4- Quality education (professional development 
for experts and managers, multi-sector education 
and training); 

- SDG6 - Clean water and sanitation (basic drinking 
water supply and basic sanitation and wastewater 
management); 

- SDG 11- Sustainable cities and communities (waste 
management and disposal, urban development 
and management); 

- SDG 16 - Peace and justice, strong institutions (public 
sector policy and administrative management, public 
financial management, decentralisation and support 
to subnational government, democratic participation 
and civil society, elections, legislatures and political 
parties, civilian peace-building, conflict prevention and 
resolution). 


A constitutional and development-policy framework 


The 18" Amendment to the Constitution of Pakistan, passed 
in 2010, had strengthened the powers of provincial govern- 
ments vis-a-vis the central government. However, it also 
called on the provinces to enact laws to establish a local gov- 
ernance system. The amended passage on local government 
states: “Each province shall, by law, establish a local govern- 
ment system and devolve political, administrative and financial 
responsibility and authority to the elected representatives of the 
local governments. Elections to the local governments shall be 
held by the Election Commission of Pakistan” (Government of 
Pakistan 2010b, Article 140A, 1 & 2). It was not until three years 
later, after admonishment by the Supreme Court of Pakistan, 
that the various provincial governments implemented the 
innovations required by the constitution. However, they each 
did so in their own different way. The Provincial Assembly in 
Peshawar passed the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government 
Act in November 2013, in order “to construct and regulate 
local government institutions in the province ... and to consoli- 
date laws relating to these institutions” (GoKP 2013). The new 
local governance system provided for the creation of local 
councils and local governments at the levels of the districts, 
neighbourhoods, towns, tehsils and villages. Local elections 
were held for the first time in May 2015. According to sta- 
tistics from the Electoral Commission of Pakistan, 84,420 
candidates contested 41,762 seats and a four-year term. This 
created an enabling environment in the province for greater 
self-determination, the levying of taxes at the local level and 
thus also for locally supported and mandated development. 
In the Tribal Areas, which were still under federal administra- 
tion at that time, local elections were only to become possible 
after the FATA merger and an amendment to the law. 


In May 2019, the Government Gazette published the revised 
law, the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government (Amendment) 
Act. Arguably the most important changes were the exten- 
sion of the local governance system to the Merged Areas, and 
the abolition of governments and councils at district level in 
favour of “Tehsil Local Governments”. 
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Although there had been elected councils in the tehsils of the 
Settled Districts previously, these did not have the function 
and powers of local governments. Moreover, the reform pro- 
vided for mediation councils for alternative dispute resolu- 
tion at village and neighbourhood level. This was designed 
to enable affordable, out-of-court and amicable resolution of 
civil disputes. As described earlier, nine government agencies 
and social services (“nine devolved sectors”, see page 187) are to 
be transferred from the district to the tehsil level in future, and 
with them the responsibility for delivering important services. 
What will not be transferred, however, is responsibility for 
health care and agricultural irrigation, which will remain at 
the provincial and district levels. Responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of development projects, and the budgets need- 
ed for this, will however be transferred to the Tehsil Local 
Governments. Observers have no doubt that the reform is an 
important step towards integration of the Merged Areas and 
towards greater political participation. However, some have 
questioned whether the tehsil administrations, which are 
weakly staffed and poorly resourced financially, can fulfil the 
service delivery role assigned to them by the law (for an anal- 
ysis and evaluation of the new legislation, see for instance 
DRI 2019 and FNF 2022). 


These legislative changes were facilitated by the FATA 
Development Programme from the outset. The programme 
supported their drafting in close partnership with the Local 
Government Department and the Local Governance Board. 
The FATA Development Programme - partly in cooperation 
with UNDP and the Local Governance Programme of GIZ - 
also contributed significantly to the preparation of a number 
of other legal and regulatory frameworks for decentralisation 
reform in the province. To this end, the technical expertise of 
Pakistani lawyers and constitutionalists was made available 
to the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. These docu- 
ments include for instance the bye-laws and rules of business 
for local governments, Village Councils and Neighbourhood 
Councils, as well as the monitoring, supervision, planning, 
development and budget rules for local government (see 
page 370 for full details): 


+ Urban Areas Development Authorities Act (GoKP 2020h); 

* Public Service Delivery and Good Governance Act 
(GoKP 20208); 

- Planning, Development, Budget and Accounts Rules for 
Village and Neighbourhood Councils (GoKP 2020i); 

+ Local Governments Monitoring and Supervision Rules 
(GoKP 2020f); 

+ Prevention of Encroachment for Tehsil Councils 
(Draft Bye-Law) (GoKP 2020e); 

* City/Tehsil Local Government Rules of Business 
(GoKP 2022a); 

+ Village and Neighbourhood Councils Rules of Business 
(GoKP 2022b). 


Furthermore, the FATA Development Programme is support- 
ing the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in reshaping the 
division of competencies and architecture of responsibilities 
between different levels of government and departments for 
the nine devolved sectors, which will be the responsibility of 
the tehsils in the future. The FATA Development Programme 
has thus made an important contribution to ensuring that 
a local governance system also entered the Tribal Areas 
after the successful holding of local elections in 2021/2022. 
The programme has also helped shape the development-pol- 
icy framework for the coming years. Elements include the 
Tribal Decade Strategy and the Accelerated Implementation 
Programme (see pages 204-207), as well as the Tehsil Develop- 
ment Plans (see pages 265 ff.). 


Twinning — learning from each other 


In the Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, 
tehsil administrations were already created after the Local 
Government Act of 2013 was passed (GoKP 2013, Article 21). 
In the years that followed, the employees of these author- 
ities were able to gain valuable, but sometimes also tire- 
some, experience with administrative work at the local level. 
This included development and budget planning, holding mar- 
kets and citizen dialogue, for example. After the FATA merger, 
it was important to make this experience available to the 


/ SHAKEEL AHMED IMTIAZ 


studied law at the University of Cambridge. He has been working for GIZ in Pakistan 

since 2011 — initially in the Support to Good Governance Programme. Since 2018, he 

has headed the “Good Governance and Dialogue” component of the FATA Development 
Programme. Together with his team, he is supporting the Provincial Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in establishing local government entities in the Tribal Areas. “In 2019, the 
Provincial Government established 25 tehsil administrations in the Merged Areas for the first 
time. In order to prepare the employees of the new authorities for their tasks and to train 
them, we focused on collaborative learning in addition to formal training programmes”. 
Shakeel Imtiaz’ aim was to initiate a collaborative learning process between the staff of 
the newly established Tehsil Municipal Administrations in the Merged Areas, and those of 
already well-established local administrations in the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Through 
this so-called “twinning approach”, experienced administrators were able to pass on their 
knowledge and skills to their new colleagues. “This created peer learning processes between 
the administrative units. It was great to see the officials’ commitment and enthusiasm in this 
process. Iam convinced that this will contribute to improved governance and thus to a more 
peaceful development in the Tribal Areas”, Shakeel Imtiaz explains. 


/ SAID REHMAN 


is Additional Secretary of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s Local Council Board and respon- 
sible for the implementation of the decentralisation reforms. “The socio-economic 
development of the Merged Areas is a priority for the government, including the 
improvement of social services, health care, education and the development of local 
governments and their administrative structures. The citizens there should feel that 
they have equal rights with the rest of the province.” According to Said Rehman, the 
“twinning concept” initiated by the GIZ-funded FATA Development Programme is 
a very successful training approach: “Through the collegial exchange of experiences, 
the municipal employees in the Merged Areas learn how to design municipal services 
and to yield their results for the citizen’s interest. We have also established a dedi- 
cated Local Governance School to steer, lead and sustain the twinning exercise. Here, 
government employees from the Tribal Areas are trained to become trainers and 
facilitators who, with the support of the FATA Development Programme, can take 
the idea of local governance to the people there in a culturally sensitive manner.” 
The FATA Development Programme is also making a remarkable contribution 

to the success of the reform by drawing on local expertise instead of bringing in 
international advisors from outside Pakistan, Said Rehman is convinced: “The pro- 
gramme builds local know-how and local institutions for the planning, designing 
and implementation of the reform. In the context of the Merged Areas, this is exactly 
what we urgently need.” 
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local government employees in the newly created local 
authorities of the Merged Areas, and transfer it to them. 
Thus, from 2019 onwards, a “twinning initiative” was launched 
in cooperation with the Local Governance School and UNDP. 
Under this initiative, experienced staff from the established 
local administrations of the “old” tehsils were invited to pass 
on accumulated knowledge to their professional peers from 
the erstwhile Federally Administered Tribal Areas. Sixteen 
of these twinning events involving a total of 202 partici- 
pants were held between 2019 and 2021 (including only four 
women, as up to now local governments have been almost 
exclusively male). In this way, a collaborative learning pro- 
cess and a long-term partnership was initiated between the 
tehsils of Jamrud, Barra, Landi Kotal, Nawagai, Upper and 
Lower Kurram, Khar and Miranshah in the Merged Areas, 
and the tehsils of Kohat, Bannu, Peshawar (Town III) and 
Timergara in the Settled Districts. This provided first-hand 
practical knowledge on the devolved system of government, 
such as the structure and management of authorities, work 
processes and organisational structures, monitoring and 
evaluation, procurement, contract management and service 
delivery. As the Local Government Department was keen to 
institutionalise twinning and integrate it into the provincial 
training strategy, the FATA Development Programme and 
UNDP worked together with the Local Governance School to 
develop a corresponding training module and manual. 


Manuals on administrative knowledge, which date back to 
the time before the decentralisation reform and which the 
Local Governance School uses when training civil servants, 
also had to be revised. To this end, the FATA Development 
Programme first conducted a survey among administra- 
tive staff on their level of knowledge and training needs. 
On this basis, training curricula for over 5,000 local govern- 
ment officials and councillors at tehsil level were prepared, 
and modern teaching materials on public administration 
and administrative law were developed (GoKP 2021a, b, c). 
These are now being used by the Local Governance School 
to train administrative staff. Furthermore, together with the 
FATA Development Programme, 1,336 civil servants in Khyber 


Pakhtunkhwa have now been able to undergo new certificate 
courses on administration, finance & accounting, and engi- 
neering. This has enabled them to perform their duties in the 
newly created local governments efficiently, transparently 
and in a development-oriented manner. They are able to plan, 
implement and monitor projects, and prioritise them in dia- 
logue with citizens. 


Standing on their own two feet - generating local income 


Following the establishment of the first local governments in 
the Merged Areas on 1 July 2019, the Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa provided the new offices with one-off budget 
support for salaries, the purchase of office equipment and 
running costs amounting to 542.6 million rupees (around 
EUR 2.7 million). Of this, about 390 million rupees had been 
drawn down by July 2022, according to the Local Government 
Department. However, in order to become financially inde- 
pendent and self-supporting and to be able to stand on their 
own two feet, as is envisaged for the future of the newly created 
local authority structure, the Tehsil Municipal Administrations 
are now forced to quickly generate their own revenues. 
This is all the more the case, as grants from the Provincial 
Government are likely to be rather small in the coming years, 
and because local governments are by law not allowed to incur 
debt. The COVID-19 pandemic and the effects of the Russian 
invasion of Ukraine have led to declining economic growth 
and lower public revenues in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, as in the 
rest of Pakistan - coupled with high public spending on pan- 
demic control and subsidies. This will further limit the state’s 
fiscal scope to implement decentralisation reform in the com- 
ing years. In many places, spending on public services, infra- 
structure and even salaries is already stagnating. For example, 
according to the Local Government Department, employees of 
the Tehsil Municipal Administrations have not been paid for 
five months (as of July 2022). 


The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government Act of 2013 
(Chapter 10, Sections 42-50) already empowered the local level 
to generate its own revenue. These provisions have remained 


In the future, local administrations will have to finance public services increasingly from own source 
revenues, such as market fees: A cattle market near the village of Katta Kushta, Khyber District. 
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largely untouched by the Local Government (Amendment) Act 
of 2019, but have been further clarified for the tehsil, village 
and neighbourhood levels in relation to revenue from proper- 
ties, goods, commodities, activities and services (GoKP 2019c, 
p. 196/197, 3 Schedule). These included taxes on land and real 
estate sales, as well as on real estate owned in cities. In addi- 
tion, tehsil administrations are now able to collect market fees 
and levies on livestock sales, and to open or close markets. 
They are also entitled to own and manage real estate and gen- 
erate income through rentals, for example. 


So far, however, many of the local administrations are insuf- 
ficiently able to actually generate this own-source reve- 
nue. Therefore, in September and October 2020, the FATA 
Development Programme conducted a field study in all 25 teh- 
sils on the potential for own-source revenues and developed 
recommendations on how these can be collected in practice 
in order to increase income in the medium term (Assessing 
the Potential for Own-Source Revenues in 25 Tehsil Municipal 
Administrations, GIZ 2020b). At the same time, in cooperation 
with the Local Governance School, training was conducted 
for the staff of the newly created municipal administrations 
in the Merged Areas and of existing offices in the Settled 
Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and training materials were 
developed (see above). 


The field study focused on four economic sectors that were 
expected to generate the highest fee revenues in the predom- 
inantly rural and agricultural Merged Areas. These are areas 
where fee collection even by low-staffed tehsil authorities 
seemed realistic. For each of these facilities and properties, the 
field study determined their exact location, ownership, pres- 
ent management, and the potential weekly, monthly or annual 
income to be generated by them (GIZ 2020b, pp. 3-5 and 21-32): 


Cattle fairs: In 13 of the 25 tehsils, regular events for the sale of 
animals for slaughter, breeding livestock and productive live- 
stock were counted. The total came to 22. Of these, only three 
are owned by local governments. All others are privately run, 
so far without financial benefit to the state. In addition to the 


usual cattle fairs, all 25 tehsils have so-called Eid Bakra Mandi - 
markets for sacrificial animals - to coincide with the Islamic 
Festival of Sacrifice. At these markets, an estimated 62,800 ani- 
mals are sold within just a few days, without the tehsil admin- 
istrations being able to generate any revenue. 


Fruit and vegetable markets: A total of eleven such mar- 
kets were located, all but one of which are privately owned. 
So far, the local administrations have not received any income 
from the privately run markets. These markets are spread over 
just six of the 25 tehsils. No fruit and vegetable markets were 
found in the six Sub-Divisions or in the Districts of Bajaur 
and Orakzai. 


General bus stands: Several of these bus stands were found 
in all Tribal Districts, and two of the six Sub-Divisions had 
one such terminal each. A total of 32 bus stands were count- 
ed, of which only five are operated by the respective tehsil 
administrations. 


Immovable properties: A number of tehsil administra- 
tions own real estate. These are mostly buildings that were 
once transferred to the four municipal committees created 
in 2012 (see page 175). The tehsils of Upper Kurram (839 prop- 
erties), Mirali (200) and Miranshah (197) stand out in particular. 
While in Upper Kurram some of the properties are residen- 
tial buildings, homes and shops, in the other two tehsils they 
are exclusively shops and market kiosks. In all other tehsils 
there are no property assets at all, or the ones that do exist are 
insignificant (one public latrine in Tehsil Khar). However, even 
in the case of the wealthier tehsils, the income from rent or 
leasing still leaves them unable to meet their annual salaries 
and pension liabilities, and they remain largely dependent on 
the government grants. Some properties, however, have been 
vacant for years, while others are illegally occupied or are used 
by the military free of charge. Some state-owned buildings 
have been handed over to the tehsil administrations by the 
district administrations or competent provincial authorities, 
although the income generated by these properties has not 
been passed on to the tehsil level. 


/ MUDDASSAR ALAM 


first studied commercial law in Cardiff (Wales). After returning to Pakistan, 

he furthered his studies in law and democracy at the University of Peshawar, 
where he obtained additional qualifications in business administration and 
development studies. He joined the FATA Development Programme in 2019 as 
a good governance expert. He now advises the Local Government Department 
of the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa on generating its own 
resources in the 25 newly formed tehsils of the Merged Areas. To this end, 
Muddassar Alam led a field study in 2021 that explored scope for local revenue 
generation in the Merged Areas, in order to reduce their financial dependence 
on the federal level in future and to initiate locally driven development. He 

is also supporting the Social Welfare Department in women’s empowerment 
and the creation of women’s counselling centres in all seven Tribal Districts. 
Muddassar Alam explains the tasks of these so-called Gender Desks: “Besides 
their commitment to improving the lives of women in the Merged Areas, they 
act as an interface between communities, civil society and local governments in 
all matters concerning women.’ The Gender Desk Officers also raise awareness 
among the population about women’s rights, and advocate a stronger role for 
women in community development. 


/ MUHAMMAD NAEEM 


comes from South Waziristan and studied rural development in Peshawar. Since 2020, 
he has been working as an advisor for constructive dialogue in the FATA Development 
Programme. One focus of his work is the training of members of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s 
Provincial Assembly, who represent the constituencies of the Tribal Areas. These elected 
parliamentarians perform important tasks such as formulating laws or adapting them to 
new circumstances. They can also hold the government accountable, initiate debates on 
important public issues and represent their constituencies in the Provincial Assembly, 
thereby giving a voice to the people living there and articulating their needs. “The train- 
ing provided the first opportunity for the newly elected members from the Merged Areas to 
gain a better understanding of the local governance system and to better understand their 
role and responsibilities”, explains Muhammad Naeem. Besides formal training modules, 
the courses also included peer-to-peer learning and the sharing of experiences among 
participants. This has strengthened trust among Members of the Provincial Assembly, 
also across party and tribal lines, and reduced fears of contact with representatives of 
religious minorities. “This training also supports the government's efforts to further the 
integration of the Merged Areas into the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and to improve 
good governance and service delivery”, affirms Muhammad Naeem. 
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The field study also showed that not all tehsils will be able to 
generate sufficient revenue of their own that would enable 
them to stand on their own two feet in the future. Given their 
peripheral location and lack of basic infrastructure, these 
areas are likely to remain dependent on provincial grants 
for a long time to come. They include Baizai in Mohmand 
District and Nawagai in Bajaur District, both of which are 
on the border with Afghanistan. Here, none of the sources 
of income described above could be found. The study also 
revealed a number of challenges that the newly established 
Local Governments have to face (GIZ 


them, or are doing so only slowly as yet. Many maliks and 
large landowners are also reluctant to accept the local gov- 
ernance reform, as it creates new local power centres that are 
beyond their control. 


Conflict of competencies: With the implementation of the 
decentralisation reform, various competencies should have 
been transferred from the district to the tehsil level. But in 
some districts, this has not yet been accomplished. Some 
offices are also reluctant to part with their powers, privi- 

leges and revenue-generating facili- 


2020b, pp. 6-7). These are described 
below. 


Administrative challenges: At the 
time of the field study, the local 
administrations had already been 
performing their new tasks, at least 
formally, for more than a year. 
However, far from all tehsils had by 
then been able to establish a func- 
tioning and efficient local authority 
structure. In many cases, there was a 
lack not only of human and financial 
resources, but also of office buildings. 
The majority of the administrations 
were therefore still dependent on the 
district-level structures, for example 
with regard to the levying of fees, 


Assessing the potential for 
OWN-SOURCE REVENUES IN 
25 TEHSIL MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIONS 


Of the newly Merged Areas of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
December 2020 


ties. For example, some districts still 
charge fees which, according to the 
law, would now be due to the tehsils. 
One example of this is the general 
bus stand at Khar in Bajaur District. 
Although the district administration 
has since handed over the bus stand 
to the tehsil administration, the dis- 
trict authorities have so far refused to 
hand over several hundred shops and 
commercial buildings in and around 
it which generate significant revenue. 
The case is now in the courts. 


Private enterprise vs. state service 
providers: In the Settled Districts of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, cattle fairs, 
fruit and vegetable markets, and gen- 


enforcement of municipal regula- 
tions, and establishment and management of revenue-gen- 
erating facilities. 


Acceptance problems and resistance to the collection of 
fees: In the past, taxes were largely unknown in the Tribal 
Areas. Even after the FATA merger, little has changed, as 
the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa has declared the 
region a tax-free zone for an initial period of five years (2018- 
2023) in order to promote economic growth. The people con- 
sider fees-for-services to be a tax, and therefore do not pay 


eral bus stands are without exception 
operated and managed by tehsil authorities, which generate 
considerable funds as a result. In the Merged Areas, howev- 
er, for historical reasons these facilities are almost without 
exception owned by influential tribal leaders. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that this new presence of the state meets 
with massive rejection here, and is seen as a competitor. And 
for good reason, because according to the provisions of the 
Local Government Act, the owners have no legal authority 
to run such facilities without the legal approval of the tehsil 
governments and without paying fees to them. 


Field study on potential own-source revenues for local governments. 


The field study also documented how difficult it will be to 
implement the decentralisation reform in practice and make 
local governments self-sustainable. One example of this is the 
tehsil administration of Jamrud. Following prolonged legal dis- 
putes with the Khyber District administration, it was award- 
ed the revenue from around 500 shops in Jamrud bazaar in 
2022. However, the ownership rights for the market complex 
were not transferred from the district to the tehsil level. The 
leasing income, which had been set at 27 Pakistani rupees per 
shop and month more than a decade ago, is now equivalent 
to just EUR 0.13. The income from renting out all 500 shops 
is thus less than the monthly salary of an administrative offi- 
cial. Attempts to increase revenues have failed so far and led 
to demonstrations (GIZ 2020b, page 34). One positive side-ef- 
fect of the study was that many of the tehsil officials involved 
took a closer look at the issue of own-source revenues for the 
first time. This prompted an intensive discussion on the costs 
of local governments and the role of fees and leasing income. 
The study documented for the first time the main potential for 
own-source revenues in the Merged Areas, and its potential 
returns. This has enabled local governments to develop strate- 
gies for tapping revenue from existing facilities and properties. 
Scenarios for future revenue generation were also identified. 
For example, it was recommended that tehsils open and oper- 
ate their own markets for cattle, fruits and vegetables, should 
mediation efforts and negotiations with market owners for 
operational and financial participation in existing markets 
fail. However, as the owners of the markets are mostly influ- 
ential maliks, establishing parallel structures is unlikely to be 
easy, and may well pose risks to life and limb for tehsil officials. 
Without local mediation and support from higher political lev- 
els, implementation will probably be difficult. In structurally 
weak regions where markets are lacking, local authorities have 
been encouraged to identify needs for new markets to promote 
economic activities in their respective areas of responsibility. 
This would also enable them to develop new sources of income 
(GIZ 2020b, page 8f.). 


However, the study also revealed the great need for training 
of local staff in financial planning, accounting, accountability, 


monitoring and contract management. Together with the 
Local Governance School, the FATA Development Programme 
is now conducting such training to qualify tehsil staff for their 
tasks. So far, 149 local government employees in the Merged 
Areas have undergone such training. Also, through the twin- 
ning initiative with administrators from the Settled Districts of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, peer learning has enabled tehsil officials 
from the Merged Areas to gain experience and ideas for gener- 
ating their own revenue at the local level (see above). 


Local self-determination - good governance is a 
learning process 


Democracy and elections are fragile in the Merged Areas. 
In the past two and a half decades there have been several 
attempts to introduce them - at different levels, and some- 
times only regionally. Not all of these attempts have been 
crowned with success, and some of them seem paradoxical. 
In 1996, for example, Pakistan’s universal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the Tribal Areas (although parties were not allowed), 
which enabled the population to send eight representatives 
of their own to the National Assembly for the first time the 
following year. Although these Members of the National 
Assembly represented the Tribal Areas at the national level, the 
decisions of the National Assembly were not yet valid in the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas, which had a special status 
dating back to colonial times. The Agency Councils introduced 
in 2005 were only allowed a single, three-year term of office. 
The experiment failed as early as 2008, especially since council 
members had at least partially been appointed and thus hat 
little democratic legitimacy. Launched in 2012, the attempt to 
introduce municipal committees in the urban centres of the 
Tribal Areas also largely failed. Of the planned 12 committees, 
only four could be established in the end. However, these were 
barely operational as they lacked sufficient financial resources. 


More promising are the structures created after the FATA merg- 
er of 2018. Since then, the Merged Areas have been represented 
in the Provincial Assembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa by 24 elect- 
ed members. In the Provincial Assembly, these representatives 
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successfully advocate for the interests of the long-neglected 
border region. The local council elections, which had been 
postponed several times, have now been held in two phas- 
es throughout Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and local councils have 
been constituted down to the village level. These are to become 
a key entity for social negotiation and decision-making pro- 
cesses between the population and the state, and will repre- 
sent the interests of the population vis-a-vis the state. On 19 
December 2021, elections were initially held in 17 of the prov- 
ince’s 35 districts. Elections were also held in three districts of 
the Merged Areas: Bajaur, Mohmand and Khyber. Due to organ- 
isational challenges and weather conditions, elections in the 
remaining 18 districts (many of 
which are mountainous) could 
only be held after the winter 
months. This was also the case 
in the tribal districts of Orakzai, 
Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan. The second 
phase of the elections was 
finally successfully held on 
31 March 2022. Nearly 18 mil- 
lion registered voters, includ- 
ing some 7.6 million women, 
were called on to cast their 
votes in the two phases of the 
elections. A total of 130 “Tehsil 
Governments” were to be constituted in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
This included the Peshawar City Council (“Capital Metropolitan 
Government”) and the councils of six districts of the provin- 
cial capital Peshawar (“City Governments”). Furthermore, 579 
Neighbourhood Councils were elected in other urban cen- 
tres of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa as well as 3,624 Village Councils. 
According to the Local Government Research and Policy Unit 
in the Local Government Department, 29,484 offices were allo- 
cated province-wide in these elections. In accordance with 
the stipulations of the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government 
(Amendment) Act of 2019, 33 percent of these officials are 
women, and 5 percent each are representatives of workers/ 
farmers as well as young people and religious minorities. 


On 15 March and 20 June 2022, the newly elected representa- 
tives were sworn in. With this largely peaceful voting process, 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa is the first province in Pakistan to have 
successfully held elections at the local level and now has “Local 
Governments” throughout the province. 


As part of the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s Accel- 
erated Implementation Programme, the FATA Development 
Programme - together with the Local Government Department 
and the Local Governance School - is supporting the capac- 
ity development of the 29,484 local council members in 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. To this end, since 2018 the Provincial 
Government has initially been 
supported in the drafting of 
rules of business and bye- 
laws that set out, regulate and 
stipulate the duties, roles and 
responsibilities of the councils. 
These include the City/Tehsil 
Local Government Rules of 
Business (GoKP 2022a) and 
the Planning, Development, 
Budget and Accounts Rules 
for Tehsil Local Governments 
(GoKP 2020i). In a second step, 
training needs of local council 
members were identified (GIZ, 
UNDP & GoKP 2019), training curricula for council members 
at tehsil level were prepared, and modern teaching materials 
on the devolved government system were developed (Training 
Module for Local Council Service, see GoKP 2021a, b, c). To famil- 
iarise Tehsil Councillors with their future responsibilities, train- 
ing measures for them are currently being conducted together 
with the Local Government Department and our implemen- 
tation partner, the Sarhad Rural Support Programme (SRSP). 
Elections have been held in a total of 25 tehsils in the erstwhile 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas. Of these, 19 are located 
in the seven Tribal Districts, while the remaining were formed 
within the boundaries of the six Sub-Divisions that were 
absorbed into the neighbouring Settled Districts. 


Above: Many people in the Merged Areas were able to have a say in the fate of their communities for the first time in the 
local elections of 2021/2022. Right: Voter registration for local elections, and ballot papers. Since many voters cannot read 
or write, candidates are identified using symbols, including a tiger, a well, a whistle and a queen-sized bed. 
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Between June and October 2022, the FATA Development 
Programme, together with SRSP and in close coordination 
with the Local Governance School, trained the councillors 
of the 19 tehsils of the districts of Bajaur, Mohmand, Khyber, 
Kurram, Orakzai, North Waziristan and South Waziristan. Here, 
531 people’s representatives (including 177 women) emerged 
from the two phases of elections. In addition to their future 
roles, they are also being trained on laws, rights, bye-laws under 
the Local Government (Amendment) Act and on financial man- 
agement, as well as on the devolved governance system. They 
are already using the knowledge acquired here to implement 
local Tehsil Development Plans. Twenty-five of these plans were 
already prepared in 2021 with the participation of community 
representatives, in order to map local needs and design future 
development measures (see the following section: “The state in 
dialogue with the population”). 


The FATA Development Programme already conducted 
training measures for Members of the Provincial Assembly 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa from erstwhile FATA in the previ- 
ous year. Twenty-two of the 24 Assembly Members from the 
Merged Areas (including 6 women) as well as five represent- 
atives from the Settled Districts were familiarised with the 
decentralisation reform and the legislation on the local admin- 
istration and governance system in July 2021.This was designed 
to enable them to better grow into their roles, and represent 
the interests of the people in their constituencies with the req- 
uisite expertise. To enable the Assembly Members to fully per- 
form their important role in the Provincial Assembly and in 
the democratic political system of Pakistan in the future, the 
training also aimed to enhance their understanding of basic 
parliamentary proceedings, processes and tools, including 
basic routine legislative terminology. Likewise, the elected rep- 
resentatives’ capacity for formulating, adapting and amend- 
ing new laws was enhanced, as was their knowledge on how 
to demand accountability from the Provincial Government. 
Furthermore, their knowledge of budgetary issues and their 
debating skills were strengthened, so that they could better 
hold their own in parliamentary debates (GIZ 2021a & b). The 
training was led by former State Secretary Iftikhar Ullah Babar, 


now adjunct faculty at the Pakistan Institute for Parliamentary 
Service, as well as the author of handbooks on the roles, func- 
tions and powers of provincial assembly committees, and an 
authority in the field of parliamentary work. He was assisted 
by Nasarullah Khattak, Secretary of the Provincial Assembly 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and Iqbal Khan Wazir, Minister for 
Relief, Rehabilitation, and Settlement, and as such a Member of 
the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. The content of the 
training encompassed: 


- Legislative oversight tools (role of Provincial Assembly, 
limitations on Provincial Assembly, parliamentary over- 
sight, legislative oversight tools, committees, adjourn- 
ment motion, call attention notice, legislation, budget, 
resolutions & reports before the Assembly); 

- Rules of procedure and committees (purpose, role, 
jurisdiction and powers of committees; role, powers and 
responsibilities of chairpersons; role of the secretaries of 
committees); 

- Legislative procedures in the Provincial Assembly (leg- 
islative bills, select committee, moving of amendments, 
passage of bills, submission of bills to governor, ordi- 
nances before the Assembly, finance bills, cut motions); 

- Constitution, rules of procedure and the budget (defi- 
nition of budget, provincial consolidated fund, public 
account of the province, money bill, charged expend- 
iture, budget & constitutional articles, annual budget 
statement, supplementary budget, borrowing 
by Provincial Government). 


The Members of the Provincial Assembly are using the 
acquired knowledge in legislative and committee work as well 
as in advocating for the development needs of the people in 
the Merged Areas. The joint learning in working groups also 
served to facilitate closer acquaintance and dialogue between 
Members of the Provincial Assembly across party lines and 
tribal affiliations. It also facilitated an exchange between elect- 
ed representatives from the majority Pashtun community and 
the sole minority representative. He belongs to the Christian 
religious community. 


WELCOMES YOU TO 


Training on Local Government System and Parliamentary Proce 
For Members of Provincial Assembly from Merged Areas i 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Assembly 


Venue: Margalla Hotel Islamabad 
Date: 27-30 July 2021 


This event is the Local Government, | 
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Together with the Local Government Department, the FATA Development Programme is training representatives of the Merged 
Areas in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s Provincial Assembly on the new local governance system and on parliamentary proceedings. 
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The state in dialogue with the population 


Integrating the Tribal Areas into Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s sys- 
tem of governance and administration was an important 
step towards more civil rights, greater political participation 
and improved social services. However, the FATA merger has 
also imposed obligations on the population of a once largely 
autonomous border region, and taken away certain freedoms 
that the special status once guaranteed. With integration, the 
tribal power elite for instance has lost influence, prestige and 
sinecures, and come under the direct control of the Pakistani 
State. The militias under the command of tribal leaders have 
since been disbanded and integrated into the regular security 
forces. Today, the former Tribal Agencies of Bajaur, Mohmand, 
Khyber, Orakzai, Kurram, North and South Waziristan are on 
an equal footing with the rest of Pakistan’s districts, as sev- 
en out of 160 administrative districts in this large country. 
The six Frontier Regions of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Lakki 
Marwat, Tank and Dera Ismail Khan were even dissolved alto- 
gether as separate local authorities, and incorporated under 
new names into the adjoining districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
(see page 184). It therefore comes as no surprise that many trib- 
al leaders remain critical of integration to this day, and that in 
November 2021 the Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan, a terrorist group 
seeking independence for the Tribal Areas, made withdrawal 
of the FATA merger a precondition for peace negotiations with 
the Government of Pakistan. 


Communicating to the freedom-loving people of this region 
the opportunities and scope for participation that the merger 
will open up will be an important element in the success of the 
FATA reform. The newly introduced system of local govern- 
ance, and the administrative structures still to be established in 
many parts of the Tribal Areas, will entail tasks, roles and man- 
dates that the public have also yet to be made aware of. These 
include roles to be assumed not only by local people, but also 
by the newly elected people’s representatives, and the staff of 
the public authorities currently being established at tehsil level. 
These actors too will have to grow into their new mandates, and 
familiarise themselves with the reciprocal rights and duties. 


Constructive dialogue between the state and civil society, the 
establishment and management of negotiation processes, and 
the introduction of the population to political and democrat- 
ic procedures, will therefore be pivotal to the successful and 
peaceful implementation of reforms. Greater citizen partici- 
pation, for example in local development planning, will lead 
to more transparency and self-governance, as well as more 
targeted service delivery. In this way, the FATA merger can be 
communicated to the new citizens and - it is hoped - lead to 
long-term success. Besides building social cohesion, this will 
also boost confidence in the state and its institutions, and 
pave the way for state or private-sector investment. The FATA 
Development Programme is supporting this process by creat- 
ing effective dialogue platforms, by initiating or strengthening 
cooperative relationships, and by conducting target group-spe- 
cific awareness-raising campaigns. The Programme is thus 
helping to achieve eight of the United Nations’ Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs): 


* SDG1-No poverty (public financial management, 
mobilising government revenues); 

* SDG3- Good health and well-being (health policy 
and health systems management); 

- SDG4- Quality education (education policy and 
administration); 

- SDG5- Gender equality (women’s rights organisations 
and movements, and state institutions); 

- SDG6 - Clean water and sanitation (basic water supply 
and sanitation, wastewater management); 

* SDG9- Industry, innovation and infrastructure 
(radio, TV and print media); 

- SDG 11 - Sustainable cities and communities (waste 
management and disposal, urban development and 
urban governance); 

- SDG 16 - Peace and justice, strong institutions (public 
sector policies and governance, public financial manage- 
ment, decentralisation and promotion of sub-national 
authorities, democratic participation and civil society, 
civilian peace-building, crisis prevention and conflict 
management). 


Right: Involving the population in local development planning is an important step towards 


more decentralisation and political participation (Ghallanai, Halim Zai Tehsil). 


Women of the Merged Areas are trained by the FATA Development Programme 
in planning, budgeting and monitoring of small community projects. 


During the first two phases of the programme starting in 2009, 
dialogue between local councils of elders, village committees 
and representatives of the FATA Civil Secretariat was already 
intensively promoted through jirgas. The actors involved 
were also networked with each other. Over the years, rep- 
resentatives from more than a hundred localities took part 
in dialogue events organised by the FATA Development 
Programme. These actors were enabled to identify develop- 
ment deficits in their communities, draw up development 
plans and implement smaller projects themselves. Financed 
by Village Development Funds, these projects involved for 
instance drinking water supply or waste management. The 
FATA Development Programme and its partners in the pro- 
vincial administration of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa are now 
building on the lessons learned here. 


To align training measures on the local governance system 
currently being introduced with the needs of local govern- 
ment officials, it is important to determine their level of 
knowledge. To this end, the FATA Development Programme, 
together with the Institute of Management Sciences, conduct- 
eda survey in the Tribal Areas at the turn of the year 2021/2022 
(involving 582 respondents, including 220 women). Besides 
administrative staff, this also included representatives of 
community-based organisations. The findings from this sur- 
vey will help to develop future strategies and teaching content 
for knowledge transfer and dialogue. Since the FATA merger, 
there has for instance been an increase in joint capacity build- 
ing activities for the local governance system, service deliv- 
ery and organisational development. Training is provided not 
only for administrative staff, but now also for newly elect- 
ed members of Village and Tehsil Councils and civil society 
organisations. Particular attention is also paid to women and 
internally displaced persons, so that their development needs 
can be taken into account systematically when negotiating 
regional development priorities. Capacity for constructive 
dialogue between representatives of civil society and the state 
is being promoted, for instance through parent-teacher coun- 
cils and community development committees, and by Gender 
Desk Officers and local quality teams in health facilities (see 


also the following chapters). These actors are also networked 
in regional forums, in order to scale up their concerns, experi- 
ences and success stories in needs-based community develop- 
ment right across the Merged Areas, and beyond. 


Negotiating local development planning 


To support the decentralisation efforts of the Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, the FATA Development Programme, 
together with the Local Government Department and the 
Institute of Management Sciences, prepared development 
plans for three pilot districts in the Merged Areas. Field stud- 
ies were conducted in Kurram, Khyber and Orakzai from 
early 2021, accompanied by discussion forums with represent- 
atives of local administrations, councils of elders, civil society 
organisations and women’s groups (for further details see the 
chapter “Paving the way for women’s empowerment”, page 332). 
In total, 105 government and civil society stakeholders par- 
ticipated in the district development planning consultations, 
including 20 women. 


At the same time, detailed development plans were prepared 
for the 25 newly created tehsils. These are basic documents 
for development planning in the Merged Areas for the peri- 
od 2021-2024. They are designed to serve as guidelines for the 
municipal administrations being established here, and for the 
members of the Tehsil Councils elected for the first time in 
December 2021 and March 2022. A participatory approach and 
constructive dialogue platforms were also selected when nego- 
tiating and preparing these plans. This was designed to support 
the discussion, prioritisation and inclusive planning of devel- 
opment needs, and to ensure that these needs were also includ- 
ed in each administration’s budget planning process. In 2021, 
82 events held in the tehsils and in Peshawar were attended by 
2,046 representatives of the Merged Areas and the Provincial 
Government, including 296 women and the 28 Members 
of the Provincial Assembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa elect- 
ed from the Merged Areas. To enable active participation of 
women in the first place, gender-segregated events were 
held in all 25 tehsils. Due to cultural norms, the majority of 


women would otherwise have stayed away or would not have 
dared to speak. This enabled women’s needs to be given the 
necessary space in development planning and budgeting. 


Shakeel Ahmed Mian, Secretary of Local Government, who 
presented the development plans to the public, commented 
the initiative on the Local Government Department’s web- 
site in March 2022: “These draft plans provide the foundation 
for more effective tehsil-level local governments within these 
districts as they take up their responsibilities after the local 
government elections 2021/2022. These are ‘living’ documents 
providing a detailed and data-reliant 
development agenda for each tehsil 
particularly for its local government 
representatives. The representatives 
can, if needed, revisit and even revise 
these plans through the relevant Tehsil 
Council forums. However, in their cur- 
rent form, they are a milestone work 
whereby comprehensive information 
regarding the local problems, service 
delivery needs with indicative costing 
have been presented. Each plan has 
been developed through a well-struc- 
tured, gender-sensitive, consultative, 
and dialogue-oriented process involv- 
ing input from each tehsil’s citizens, 
including both men and women.” 


The Tehsil Development Plans look 
at the natural, economic and demo- 
graphic conditions of the tehsils, 
and map the existing infrastructure. 
Roads, markets, telecommunications, water and electricity 
supply, educational institutions and health care facilities are 
documented, and their condition examined. Furthermore, the 
plans analyse how national and federal laws and regulations 
have affected the Tribal Areas since the FATA merger, and show 
what opportunities this offers for the development of the indi- 
vidual tehsils. 


One of these plans is the “Tehsil Development Plan 2021-2024 
for Wana Local Government”, which the Local Government 
Department presented to the public in March 2022 under the 
slogan “Fostering and enabling the third tier, but first pillar of 
good governance” (GIZ 2022a). The slogan refers to Pakistan’s 
various decentralised levels of administration, which are now 
to be successively introduced in the Tribal Areas under the 
FATA merger. Wana Tehsil, located in South Waziristan, is one 
of the poorest regions in the Pakistan-Afghanistan border 
area. The people living here have suffered greatly under the 
rule of Islamist terrorist groups, who retreated here following 
the fall of the Taliban in 2001. These 
groups used violence to impose 
their rigid social order on the local 
Pashtun tribes of the Wazir, Khojal 
Khel, Shamsi Khel and Mahsud. In 
2014, military campaigns direct- 
ed against the Islamists destroyed a 
substantial part of the already sparse 
infrastructure, and resulted in large- 
scale displacements. To this day, 
thousands of families are still wait- 
ing to return. According to the Tehsil 
Development Plan, the economic 
situation in Wana is “abysmal”. The 
predominantly mountainous region 
offers insufficient space even for 
subsistence farming. The tehsil does 
have deposits of soapstone, rock salt, 
marble and coal, but these have so far 
been exploited economically only to 
a limited extent. In future, however, 
this sector could generate income for 
the local governments that are being established. The devel- 
opment status of this region with its population of approxi- 
mately 153,000 (2017 census) is exemplified by the figures for 
the education and health sector: alongside 396 mosques, there 
are 198 public and private schools in Wana Tehsil. Of these, 149 
teach boys only. The only university in the tehsil also admits 
only men. Moreover, there are 127 Islamic madrasas, only 31 


The Tehsil Development Plan for Wana in South Waziristan — one of 25 development plans for the Merged Areas. 


/ AYESHA SADAF 


studied business administration at the Institute of Management Sciences in 
Peshawar. She grew up in South Waziristan and knows the Tribal Areas and the 
reality of life for people there first-hand. Since the end of 2019, she has been 
working as a good governance advisor in the FATA Development Programme. 
In this role, she supports the Local Government Department of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province in developing District and Tehsil Development Plans 
for the Merged Areas. Ayesha Sadaf and her partners in the Local Government 
Department have met with more than 2,000 representatives from the provincial 
administration, civil society and communities in the Tribal Areas over the past 
two years. “We want to move away from the traditional system in which only the 
interests of tribal elites are enforced. To do this, the state must enter into direct 
dialogue with the people and listen to them, because this is the only way to iden- 
tify people’s needs and successfully integrate them into development plans. This 
is how trust is built between the state and its citizens, and this is how the FATA 
merger can be made a success in the long term.’ Ayesha Sadaf is certain of that. 


/ SHAKEEL QADIR KHAN 


was Additional Chief Secretary at the Planning and Development Department 
of the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa until 2021, and a key 
partner of the FATA Development Programme. Since 2015, he has been com- 
mitted to improving people’s lives in the Tribal Areas, and to the successful 
integration of those areas into the neighbouring province. “Approaches to 
good governance and citizen participation are important in this”, Khan explains. 
He is convinced that traditional mechanisms of collective decision-making 
can be used to involve the people. “But we are trying to channel these con- 
sultations into formalised structures that are compatible with a democratic 
system of government.” In doing so, Shakeel Qadir Khan says it is important 

to include women and other population groups that have not previously had 

a voice. However, he is certain that convincing the people in the Tribal Areas 
of the value of state institutions will not succeed overnight. “It will take years 
to build up decentralised administrative structures that can deliver sufficient 
services in education and health, for example. Health facilities still lack qualified 
doctors and technicians, as well as necessary equipment and electricity.” Good 
governance and transparent development planning will help to improve the 
situation in the long term. 
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of which teach girls. It is therefore not surprising that 63.6 per- 
cent of people in the tehsil are illiterate. The tehsil also has 108 
health facilities, ranging from drug dispensaries to primary 
health centres and hospitals. Of these, 72 are privately owned 
and mostly located in the few urban centres. Of the 36 gov- 
ernment facilities that are supposed to provide free treatment, 
only eleven are in operation, and most of them suffer from 
staff shortages. 


The tehsil development planning dialogue forums held by 
the FATA Development Programme in Wana from April 2021 
onwards were attended by 89 representatives of government 
institutions and civil society stakeholders, including 11 wom- 
en. Over the months that followed, in sectoral working groups 
participants designed concrete development projects for the 
next three years, and budgeted for each of them. A total of 600 
urgent projects were identified in the sectors to be decentral- 
ised. Their total budget is 805 million Pakistani rupees (about 
EUR 4 million). Tehsil officials and community representatives 
wish to allocate 82.5 percent of these funds to road construc- 
tion, 5.5 percent to welfare and women’s empowerment, 4.5 
percent to municipal services, 3.3 percent to rural develop- 
ment, 1.7 percent to a sewage system, and just under 1 per- 
cent each to educational institutions and sports and youth 
development. Furthermore, 97 health projects with a financial 
volume of 51 million Pakistani rupees (about EUR 255,000) 
were identified. While responsibility for the health sector is 
not devolved to tehsil level for the time being, tehsil plan- 
ning processes have been used to feed proposals upwards 
into higher-level development planning. It was interesting 
to note that priorities for infrastructure and development 
projects sometimes differed widely by gender. In education, 
for example, men tended to focus on the construction of uni- 
versities or secondary schools (which is usually expensive), 
while women supported much cheaper projects for the basic 
education of girls. In the area of health, men tended to advo- 
cate building hospitals and pharmacies, while women were in 
favour of mother and child centres and maternity homes (see 
GIZ 2022a, pages 48f. and 99f.). For many of the participants in 
these consultations, this was the first time they had designed 


projects themselves. And supported by the FATA Development 
Programme, it was the first time they had drawn up budgets 
for them. 


Local markets 


In order to create more exchange - both among the pop- 
ulations of different regions, and between administrative 
centres and the villages in their surrounding areas - the 
FATA Development Programme, together with the Planning 
and Development Department, organises traditional mar- 
kets (mela bazaar) in Peshawar. Here, products from the Tribal 
Areas can be exhibited and sold - especially women’s hand- 
icrafts, including pottery, leather articles, knotted goods and 
wickerwork, but also honey and confectionery. The markets 
primarily serve to promote local handicrafts. Secondly, they 
encourage constructive dialogue between citizens and repre- 
sentatives of the authorities. The pilot regions are the Districts 
of Khyber, Kurram and Orakzai. The markets allow people to 
engage in casual conversation and to get to know and appre- 
ciate each other. On the fringes of these markets, dialogue 
events are held with the individual actors in order to present 
and discuss local development plans, and compare them with 
local needs. 


One of these markets took place in April 2021 under 
the auspices of Bakhtiar Khan, Director General for 
Sustainable Development, at the Pakistan Academy for 
Rural Development (PARD) in Peshawar. It brought togeth- 
er 196 participants from the three pilot regions, inclu- 
ding 40 women. 


Reaching people through radio 


In addition to dialogue and negotiation processes, the FATA 
Development Programme also uses awareness-raising cam- 
paigns to promote citizens’ understanding of political pro- 
cesses surrounding the FATA merger, and the introduction 
of the local governance system in the Tribal Areas. Radio, 
which is still the most important medium for obtaining 


In 2021, the FATA Development Programme launched the “Radio Show Project”. Since then, it has broadcast more than 
a hundred programmes to provide people in the Merged Areas with information on the new local governance system. 
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information in the remote mountain regions on the border 
with Afghanistan, plays a central role in this. To support the 
Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa - especially the Local 
Government Department and the Right to Information 
Commission - the FATA Development Programme developed 
the project “Radio Live Shows for citizens’ engagement on local 
government, Right to Information and COVID-19 in the Merged 
Areas” (GIZ 2022b). The radio programme Yao naway safar -A 
new beginning, which was designed as part of this project, has 
been broadcast live in the Merged Areas since March 2021. 
Media training was also conducted for nine journalists from 
the Tribal Areas. The media professionals were trained in 
dealing with facts and figures, interpersonal communication, 
and crisis and conflict management. 


Topics covered in the Yao Naway Safar programmes range 
from the local governance system, to the long-delayed local 
council elections and the duties of elected representatives, to 
women’s rights and safeguards for COVID-19. Furthermore, 
people are given a clear explanation of their rights and duties 
as now fully-fledged citizens of Pakistan. Besides represent- 
atives of the Provincial Government and local authorities, 
personalities from the health and education sectors also 
have their say in the programmes. The programmes are also 
a place where religious scholars and women’s rights activists 
meet. The project has so far comprised 160 one-hour radio 
programmes (including 88 in its first phase in 2021 and 72 in 
its second phase in 2022, as of June 2022). These are broadcast 
live from Tuesday to Friday on Pakhtunkhwa Radio on its FM 
frequency 92.2 in the Peshawar region and in Lower Khyber. 
Through a network of partner stations in the Merged Areas 
themselves, the broadcasts are also relayed live there. These 
stations include Abaseen Radio FM 88 Shabqadar, whose 
broadcasts can be received in Mohmand and Bajaur, Abaseen 
Radio FM 99 Hangu, which can be heard in Orakzai, Kurram 
and parts of Upper Khyber, and Radio Miranshah FM 91, 
which can be received in North and South Waziristan. 


The programmes focus on the local governance system that 
has now also been introduced in the Merged Areas, and the 


prospects that the merger of the Tribal Areas with Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province offers the population. Historians 
and lawyers talk about the abolition of the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, the extension of Pakistan’s judicial system 
and national laws to the Merged Areas, and the tasks of the 
new police forces. Political scientists explain the system 
of decentralisation involving the transfer of responsibil- 
ity from provincial to tehsil level, and the new mandate of 
tehsil administrations. Representatives of the Planning and 
Development Department present development strategies 
and programmes for the Merged Areas, explain how the gov- 
ernment intends to channel investment into the Merged 
Areas, and what support services are available for entrepre- 
neurs who wish to operate here. During the programmes, 
politicians emphasise the importance of elections and the 
opportunities for the public to participate in political deci- 
sion-making. They also explain the mandate of elected Tehsil 
and Village Councils and their role in local development. 


Dil Nawaz Wazir, Director of Local Government, pointed out 
in one broadcast that with the extension of decentralisation 
to the Merged Areas, 711 Village Councils would be formed 
through elections. Under the leadership of Village Secretaries, 
these councils will oversee the development of improved 
services, which the Provincial Government will fund 
under its Accelerated Implementation Programme (broad- 
cast of 16 March 2021). The implementation of these pro- 
grammes, and the provision of services such as the supply 
of safe drinking water, the construction and maintenance of 
sewage systems, and waste disposal, would be the responsi- 
bility of the Tehsil Municipal Administrations being set up, 
explained Said Rehman, Additional Secretary of Local Council 
Boards (31 March 2021). Niaz Muhammad Khan, Additional 
Secretary for Establishment, told the audience that the peo- 
ple would not only be allowed to elect the new councils, but 
could also attend the council meetings in order to have a say 
in local development issues. The Right to Information Act also 
allows local people to demand information from the govern- 
ment on the planning and implementation of development 
projects (9 March 2021). 


Left: A female reporter during a “Radio Road Show” in Landi Kotal Tehsil (Khyber District): capturing 
the voices of women of the Afridi tribe on COVID-19 vaccination at the community oven. 


Haleema Haleema, Deputy Secretary for Development, high- 
lighted the achievement of the Government of Pakistan in 
introducing a modern legal system with the merger after 
70 years. Not even the British colonial administration would 
have been able to achieve this, she explained. With this, the 
state could now maintain law and peace, and provide the 
same services to the people in the Merged Areas as in the 
rest of Pakistan. She called on the people to support the gov- 
ernment, but also to be patient 


support services for abused women and services for women’s 
education and health were presented. The audience was also 
told how women can get involved in the new local govern- 
ance system in order to have their voices heard. Madiha Shah, 
Member of the Provincial Assembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
and vice-president of the women’s caucus, called the exten- 
sion of the legislation to the Merged Areas a milestone. This, 
she explained, was because most women living in the Merged 

Areas were exposed to physical 


(10 June 2021). This broadcast 
was accessed around 280,000 
times on Pakhtunkhwa Radio’s 
Facebook page. 
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Local Government Elections & Rural 
Development Department KP 
19, Marz 2021-@ 


Shah Farman, Governor of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, highlight- 
ed the sacrifices the tribal popu- 
lation had to make over the last 
40 years due to neglect by the 
state. With the introduction of 
the local governance system in 
the Merged Areas, locally elected 
people’s representatives would 
now take the development of 
this region into their own hands, 
he explained. The people in the 
Merged Areas would soon come 

to understand and appreciate the ae cee eae 
new system, Governor Farman © See ny grok Sitti 
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Interview with the Governor KP , about importance of KP - FATA 
merger and the extension of local government system in the Merged 
Areas . 
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and mental violence, and could 
now claim their rights for the 
first time. Similarly, Madiha Shah 
called on women to register 
with the National Database and 
Registration Authority (NADRA) 
to obtain identity documents, 
as without them they would be 
virtually without rights (broad- 
cast on 17 March 2021). A further 
62,000 people were reached with 
this interview through Facebook. 


In special broadcasts on the 
coronavirus pandemic, doctors 
and health managers explained 
the importance of preventive 
measures during the pandem- 
ic, and described quarantine 
and treatment options. Dr Yasir 


Electi 


fions & Rural Development 


said, as their concerns and opin- ee 

ions would now count for the 

first time and even a common man could easily march to the 
local governments and be heard (19 March 2021). Besides the 
listeners of the radio broadcast, another 84,000 people were 
also reached by this transmission through Facebook. 


Furthermore, lawyers and politicians provided information 
on the human and women’s rights enshrined in Pakistan’s 
constitution, and especially on inheritance rights. The law for 
the protection against domestic violence was explained, and 


Mehmood Yousafzai, a virologist 
from Khyber Medical University, 
described the symptoms and course of COVID-19 infection 
(26 March 2021). Health expert Nazish Karim explained how 
vaccines are developed and tested, and allayed fears that 
Pakistan would use untested vaccines. Misinformation and 
conspiracy theories about the virus were also countered - 
such as an alleged magnetisation of patients through vacci- 
nation (27 May 2021). Professor Hafiz Abdul Ghafoor, member 
of the Religious Consultative Committee on COVID-19, spoke 
on vaccination from the perspective of Islam, declaring 


On the “Radio Shows”, Shah Farman, Governor of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, educates listeners on the local governance system 
and on civil rights (on the Local Government Department’s Facebook page the videos of the “Radio Shows” can be viewed). 


A live “Radio Community Show” on the local governance system featuring 
residents of Loy Shalman (Landi Kotal Tehsil, Khyber District). 
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PESHAWAR: The Local 
Government Elections and 
Rural Development Depa- 
rtment (LGE&RDD) and 
the Right To Information 
Commission, Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in a collabo- 
ration With GIZ, launched 
the Radio Shows Project 
“Yao Navey Safar” for the 
awareness of the local goy- 
emment system, Right to 
Information and COVID- 
19 for the people of the 
Merged Areas. 

The launching ceremony 
was held in a private hotel 
at Peshawar, where the 
Secretary Local Govern- 
ment Elections and Rural 
Development Department, 
KP Mr. Shakeel Ahmad 
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Areas reforms and to make the authorities 
improve services provi- responsible for their due 
sions for the local popula- responsibilities. He delight- 
tion, GIZ has been imple- ed that this radio project 
menting the FATA will bring a positive change 
Development Programme in the lives of people of 
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it harmless and compatible with religion (29 April 2021). 
The programme was also viewed around 140,000 times on 
Pakhtunkhwa Radio’s Facebook channel. 


In addition, in 2021 Radio Community Shows were organised 
in all districts of the Merged Areas and broadcast from there. 
In these, community members (including, for example, maliks, 
tribal elders, representatives of women’s committees and local 
government workers) discussed the opportunities and chal- 
lenges of the new governance system, local needs and the 
status of development efforts in their respective tehsils. The 
community shows were 
complemented by Radio 
Road Shows in all districts. 
Here, voices on the FATA 
merger, the local govern- 
ance system, government 
services and the COVID-19 
pandemic were captured 
at street markets, bus 
stops, community bakeries 
and health centres. 


Both in the communi- 
ties of the Merged Areas 
and among the listen- 
ers, the broadcasts met 
with keen interest and 
a consistently positive 
response. This was also reflected in the many listeners’ mes- 
sages received by Pakhtunkhwa Radio. Callers were able to 
participate live in the broadcasts, express their views, ask 
questions and comment on progress in the merger pro- 
cess. They could also air grievances. Listeners eagerly made 
use of this opportunity, and by the end of 2021 1,806 calls 
had been received, 203 of which were from women. Most 
of the callers reported on the lack of drinking water sup- 
ply, bad roads and the insufficient expansion of the internet. 
Recurring themes were also poor medical care, corruption, 
debt, drug addiction, forced marriages and domestic violence. 


Left: Press reviews of the “Radio Shows” in March 2021. 


On 10 March 2021, for example, Abid Afridi from Bara called 
to say: “Since the merger we’ve had a peaceful environment here, 
but unfortunately we have no internet access. We suffer from edu- 
cation, health and infrastructure problems. There are no schools 
for girls. Much is promised, but on the ground we see nothing.” A 
caller named Malik Waris Khan stated on 28 March 2021: “The 
new justice system has been introduced, but so far those in charge 
have not explained to us how it works. There are still disagree- 
ments on how to replace the jirga system. Unless we get clarity, 
people will not even feel the need to go to a state court to resolve 
their problems.” Seefat, a caller from Peshawar, vented his dis- 
pleasure on 21 April 2021: 
“There is a lot of talk about 
the new system, but noth- 
ing is happening on the 
ground. During the terror, 
our houses were destroyed 
and now the government 
has offered us 400,000 
rupees [about EUR 2,000] 
in compensation. This is 
not fair, because how can 
you build a new house 
with 400,000 rupees? We 
don’t expect change from 
one day to the next, but the 
government must act justly 
and enable grant money for 
reconstruction.” A female 
caller from Landi Kotal, who wished to remain anonymous, 
reported: “Many people here consider COVID-19 a fake disease, 
and there are many misconceptions about vaccines. The govern- 
ment should introduce harsh penalties so that people actually 
follow the hygiene and distancing rules.” Some listeners also 
reported actual progress: “Following the FATA merger, we can 
see change”, said one caller, who also did not wish to reveal her 
name: “Now we have clean drinking water on our doorstep. The 
electricity situation has also improved since the merger. But my 
daughter is at home and misses her school, which remains closed 
because of the coronavirus pandemic.” 


Above: A “Radio Road Show” interview at a vegetable market in Baka Khel, North Waziristan. 
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Some returning callers are invited to the Yao Naway Safar 
programmes to hold direct discussions with experts in the 
Pakhtunkhwa Radio studio. The feedback from listeners 
makes it possible to tailor the radio programmes even bet- 
ter to the needs of the people in the Merged Areas, to include 
new topics, and to deepen those already covered. In total, the 
broadcasts can reach up to 7 million people in the Merged 
Areas and the Peshawar region. 


Department’s communication strategy, “edutainment” (educa- 
tion combined with entertainment) plays an important role in 
expanding the population’s knowledge, creating positive atti- 
tudes and changing outdated behaviour. Thus, from mid-2020 
onwards, it was decided in an intensive consultation process to 
develop two comic characters through which such messages 
can be conveyed. Comics have already been successfully used 

by GIZ in other parts of Pakistan 


All radio programmes are also 
available on the online portal 
of Pakhtunkhwa Radio and the 
official Facebook page of the 
Local Government Department 
(https://www.facebook.com/ 
LGKPGovt/videos). As of the end 
of 2021, the video documentaries 
of the one-hour interviews post- 
ed here had been accessed nearly 
710,000 times. One-minute vid- 
eo clips containing the core mes- 
sages of these interviews were 
also posted online by the Local 
Government Department under 
the heading “I speak for change”. 
These have been accessed a 
further 3.1 million times. The 
second phase of the Radio Live 
Shows began in March 2022. 


Asterix and Impedimenta from 


Radio Live Shows 
for Citizens Engagement 


on the Local Government System, the Right to 
Information and COVID-19 in the Merged Areas 


in public information cam- 
paigns to communicate reforms. 
However, in order to effective- 
ly communicate content in the 
Merged Areas, it quickly became 
clear that new characters would 
have to be created - characters in 
whom the people of the Merged 
Areas could see themselves, and 
who would appeal to them. Of 
course, these characters would 
also have to wear local clothing 
that reflects the rich culture of the 
Merged Areas. They would also 
have to have appropriate names 
that are recognisable there. 


At the beginning of 2021, the 
illustrator Abdullah Qadeer, 
who had already drawn comic 
figures for other GIZ projects, 
set to work. By September 2021, 
the first drafts of the characters 
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the Merged Areas 


Comics are not only popular in the Western world. In Pakistan 
too, they are well received by young and old, who enjoy leafing 
through them. The FATA Development Programme, together 
with the Local Governance School in Peshawar, is using this 
medium to explain to the people of the Merged Areas what the 
new local governance system is all about, and how they can 
have a say in the future of the Merged Areas by participating 
in the first local elections. As part of the Local Government 


had been elaborated in more 
detail in several workshops with representatives of the Local 
Government Department, the Local Governance School and 
communities from the Merged Areas. Some messages that the 
characters were to convey were also already drafted. Finally, 
the new protagonists took shape: a fresh and dynamic Village 
Council Chairman and his wise mother, who always has a 
solution ready for everyday problems. After long debates, the 
euphonious name Sher Khan was chosen for the young man, 


Documentation on the first phase of the “Radio Show Project” in 2021. 


/ MEHVISH RASHID 


obtained her degree in economics and development studies in Peshawar. 
Since 2019, she has been coordinating dialogue processes between repre- 
sentatives of government institutions and stakeholders from the Tribal Areas 
in the FATA Development Programme. To place this dialogue on a broader 
footing and give it more reach, Mehvish Rashid launched the Radio Show 
Project in 2021 together with the Local Government Department. “The 

aim was to produce entertaining radio shows in order to raise public aware- 
ness of administrative reforms, decentralisation and elections in the Merged 
Areas, but we achieved much more’, she is happy to say. In addition to expert 
interviews on the local governance system, information programmes on 
COVID-19 prevention were also broadcast during the height of the pan- 
demic. “We also organised countless road shows with journalists in the Tribal 
Areas, interviewing people on development issues. Local politicians spoke of 
the challenges of the FATA merger, and presented development projects in 
their constituencies.’ As many as 160 radio shows have so far been broadcast 
to all parts of the Tribal Areas during the two phases of the radio project. 


/ Mercy Nwosu BAIDOO 


studied law in Zaria (Nigeria). She gained her first work experience 

with the National Assembly of Nigeria and the EU Delegation in Abuja. 
Since 2016, Mercy Nwosu Baidoo has worked there for GIZ in the field 
of governance. She has also been contributing her experience to dia- 
logue promotion in Pakistan’s Tribal Areas since 2020. One focus of her 
work is so-called edutainment. “For messages to stick, it is not enough 
to convey them in an understandable way. Communication must also 
entertain, and appeal to people visually. This is especially important in 
the Tribal Areas, where many people cannot read or write. This is why we 
have developed comic characters and use comic strips to raise awareness 
about good governance and civic participation.” To achieve this, Mercy 
Nwosu Baidoo, together with her partners in the Local Government 
Department, civil society organisations and local governments in the 
tehsils, held intensive discussions on how the comic book heroes should 
look. “This has shown me how important it is to take cultural character- 
istics into account when communicating our messages. From the char- 
acters’ names to their headgear, everything has to be right for people to 
identify with them and take in their messages.” 
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Explaining decentralisation reform and government services in an entertaining and simple way through 
comic strips: Comic heroine “Gul Bano” (in white clothes) attends a naming ceremony in the Merged 
Areas and explains to the young mother how she can now officially register her newborn baby. 
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In another comic strip, the newly elected local councillor “Sher Khan” encounters two quarrelling men. Both claim 
the same piece of land. He successfully mediates by drawing their attention to the new justice system that has been 
introduced in the Merged Areas with the FATA merger. They then resolve their dispute peacefully in court. 
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which in the unanimous opinion of the discussion partici- 
pants was typical of the Merged Areas (purely by coincidence, 
this is also the name of the well-known tiger from Rudyard 
Kipling’s Jungle Book.) Sher or Shir means “lion” in Pashto, as 
well as in Urdu and Persian. Khan - originally an honorific 
title meaning lord, commander or ruler - is the most common 
Pashtun family name. On his head, Sher Khan wears the pakol, 
a pancake-shaped headdress with a wraparound rim that is 
common in the Merged Areas. He is dressed in the two-piece 
shalwar kamees, a pair of loose 


now wears the comfortable home dress of the tribal wom- 
en, which creates a familiar, homely atmosphere. She is the 
approachable mother, aunt, big sister and trusted neighbour. 
She also wears a shalwar kamees in a friendly light blue, with a 
long white chadar over it, the colourfully embroidered head- 
scarf of the women in the border region with Afghanistan. Her 
feet are adorned with chappals, half-closed sandals. Gul Bano 
is a matriarch. She is Sher Khan’s self-confident advisor and 
a confidant, a role model for the women around her. She is 

helpful, kind, motherly and car- 


trousers and a long shirt that 
reaches to the knees. Over this 
Sher Khan wears the sleeveless 
waistcoat — the so-called wass 
katt. His feet are adorned with 
Peshawari chappal, the well- 
known, locally made sandals 
that even international fashion 
designers like to copy. He is kind 
and courteous, open-hearted 
and approachable, resourceful 
and energetic - a born mediator 
and facilitator. 


The name Gul Bano - also typical 
of the Merged Areas - was cho- 
sen for the mother figure. Gul 
means “flower” in Pashto, and 
Bano originally meant “princess” 
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ing, courageous and wise. Both 
characters serve to communicate 
and share information and best 
practices in administrative mat- 
ters. Both are characterised by 
their sense of responsibility for 
their community, and a sound 
understanding of the needs of 
their fellow human beings. They 
solve problems in an informed 
manner, and are committed to 
helping minorities and address- 
ing gender issues. 


In September 2021, the Local 
Governance School introduced 
the pair to the public at a press 
conference. Barkat Ullah Khan 
Durrani, Director of the Civil 


or “grande dame” in Persian - 

a woman’s name that is popular from Turkey to Islamic 
Southeast Asia. As a typical woman of the Merged Areas, Gul 
Bano would actually have to wear the burka as soon as she 
leaves the house. Indeed, some workshop participants spoke in 
favour of the traditional full-body veil, through which women 
see the world only by means of millimetre-small openings in 
a tightly woven mesh. But this idea met with little approval, 
even from the Local Government Department. After all, the 
idea was to create a figure that shows a face — a recognisable, 
appealing figure with whom people can identify. So Gul Bano 


Service Cadre School, unveiled 
the characters to the media as the “first official comic charac- 
ters serving the provincial government”, and presented the illus- 
trator Abdullah Qadeer with an award. In short comic strips 
or single-panel cartoons, which are already being distributed 
across social media and via smartphones in the Merged Areas, 
Sher Khan and Gul Bano explain the changes brought about 
by the FATA merger. They advertise new services to which the 
people are now entitled, and explain the benefits of the local 
governments that are being established. Initially, ten comic 
strips and 15 graphic messages were produced on the new 


Gul Bano: “Every woman over the age of 18 has the right to vote. Use your rights today for a better tomorrow.” 


administrative system and public services. In one strip, for 
example, Gul Bano attends a naming ceremony for a newborn 
baby and congratulates the new mother. She expertly answers 
her question about registering the birth officially. Together, 
they then go to the local administration office to register the 
child (see page 278). In another story, Sher Khan meets two 
quarrelling men and acts as a mediator. He draws their atten- 
tion to the new justice system that has been introduced in the 
Tribal Areas with the FATA merger. The two men then succeed 
in resolving their dispute over a piece of land peacefully, in 
court (see page 279). Other edutainment messages deal with 
women’s rights and women’s suffrage, elections and participa- 
tory democracy, community services, tax collection, girls’ edu- 
cation, child labour, the labour market, and the role or rights 
of citizens in the new local governance system. The messag- 
es also address vaccination for COVID-19 prevention, street 
cleaning and refuse collection, health services, drinking water 
supply, access to markets and road construction. 


As internet access in the Merged Areas remains poor and few 
people have smartphones, the comic messages are also dis- 
seminated in traditional ways to achieve a wider reach. These 
include old-style printed comic books, posters and banners 
in local government offices, billboards in busy market streets, 
comic strips in daily newspapers, and film clips and sketches 
for street theatre. Preparations are also under way to com- 
municate these messages through the Local Government 
Department’s Youth Ambassador Programme, and to 
include Gul Bano and Sher Khan in the FATA Development 
Programme’s Radio Live Shows. 


Sport connects and promotes development 


In 2018, the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa launched 
a sports policy programme to create more cooperation 
between sports associations, raise standards, promote tal- 
ent and build clubs down to the village level. According to 
the programme, sport is to “develop national pride, devotion, 
patriotism” and “increase goodwill among districts, provinc- 
es and nations”. Moreover, with the help of sport, people of 


all social backgrounds are to come together, and barriers 
between rich and poor, young and old, educated and unedu- 
cated, and between religions, ethnic groups and genders, are 
to be broken down. According to the vision, the Province of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa should become a “favoured destina- 
tion and peaceful place for every national and international 
sports event”. Explicitly, girls and women should also be given 
the opportunity to participate in sports and have access to 
sports facilities. 


The Tribal Decade Strategy (2020-2030) takes up these ideas 
and attaches key importance to sport for youth development. 
To this end, the sports infrastructure in the Merged Areas is 
to be expanded and more sports activities are to be carried 
out. The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Government Act of 2013 
goes further, and assigns specific responsibility for organising 
sports and cultural events to the Tehsil Municipal Officers. 
In 2019, the Local Government (Amendment) Act highlighted 
the role of elected Tehsil and Village Councils in sports pro- 
motion. However, despite the clear mandate, this endeavour 
is still in its infancy. At the local level, there is not only a lack 
of suitable venues, but also a lack of knowledge on how to 
organise larger events. The FATA Development Programme, 
together with the Local Governance School, is therefore 
organising football tournaments with youth and young adults 
in three pilot regions of the Merged Areas (Khyber, Kurram 
and Orakzai) under the motto “Sport for Development”. It is 
also holding dialogue events on development issues with the 
football teams, the parents of the players, community repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the local governments. One 
of these matches took place in February 2022 in the town 
of Kalaya in Orakzai District. This was a clash between the 
clubs “Upper Orakzai” and “Lower Orakzai”. Another match 
was played in Parachinar, where the “Parachinar” (Lower 
Kurram Tehsil) and “Sadda” (Upper Kurram Tehsil) clubs met 
in March 2022. 


The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Commission on the Status of 
Women (KPCSW), the Department for Social Welfare, the 
German Football Association (Deutscher Fufsball-Bund, DFB) 


and the BMZ-funded global Sport for Development 
Programme (S4D) are also on board. Sport - so it is believed - 
can provide valuable momentum for development and social 
change, because sport brings people together, creating mean- 
ing and unity. In this way, people can work towards a common 
goal and overcome challenges together. In the context of the 
tribally fragmented and conflict-ridden Merged Areas, sport 
can therefore be an enabling environment for peaceful nego- 
tiation processes, through which participatory community 
development can be initiated. Through sporting activities, the 
FATA Development Programme also involves young women 
from the Merged Areas in dia- 
logue processes, because sport 
can create spaces in which they 
can freely articulate their needs. 
This form of exchange offers 
government officials the oppor- 
tunity to identify the needs and 
priorities of young women, and 
to include them in community 
development plans. 


To successfully bring sport to 
the communities, several work- 
shops with local partners were 
held in 2021. One important 
question was how such a project could be implemented in 
Pashtun society, which is strongly influenced by traditions, 
and whether it could find general acceptance. These consul- 
tations were crowned by a workshop in Islamabad conducted 
jointly with the German Football Association and the global 
Sport for Development project. Twenty-five female teachers 
and administrative officers from various tehsils in the Merged 
Areas got involved in the topic under the leadership of Riffat 
Sardar, Chairperson of the Commission on the Status of 
Women, and discussed it over three days in December 2021 
with Monika Staab, DFB expert on sport for development. 
With four championship titles, five cup victories and the 2002 
European Cup under her belt, Staab is one of the most suc- 
cessful female coaches in the world. The former president and 


coach of 1. FFC Frankfurt, who is now the head coach of the 
Saudi Arabian women’s national team, not only educated the 
participants on women’s rights and gender issues, but also 
trained them in assertiveness, effective communication, and 
how football can help promote women’s life skills and psy- 
chological wellbeing. Sports activities were also on the agenda, 
a first for the tribal women. None of them had ever stood ona 
sports field before. The footballs and tracksuits of the German 
women’s national team donated by the DFB were used to good 
effect, as traditional women’s clothing is not exactly suitable 
for dribbling a ball across the football field. 


A survey of the participants 
after the workshop revealed 
a positive picture. All of them 
stated that they had already 
noticed a positive change in 
themselves, that they had 
gained more self-confidence 
and that they had discovered 
that sport increases their hap- 
piness and well-being. All are 
convinced that sport can bring 
about healthy change in the 
Merged Areas, especially for the 
development of girls. But, they 
say, sport alone cannot change the society of the Merged Areas. 
A much broader process of transformation is needed to 
improve the status of women. But sport can play an impor- 
tant role in this process. After all, the women teachers want 
to use the skills they have acquired in their work with school- 
children, and serve as an inspiration and role model for them 
through sport too. The female administrative officers wish to 
incorporate the knowledge they have acquired into the youth 
development plans of their tehsils. The concept of “Sport 
for Development” is thus not only being transported into 
the Merged Areas, and generating new ideas there, the event 
also served as a test for a BMZ-funded global project that 
aims to turn Pakistan into a regional hub in the use of sport 
for development. 


Parachinar vs. Sadda: In the tribally fragmented and conflict-ridden Merged Areas, sport 


is a way to bring people together and to promote peaceful negotiation processes. 


In partnership with the German Football Association (Deutscher Fufball-Bund) and the global Sport for Development 
Programme, women from the Merged Areas are taught how to initiate social change through sport. 


More education for all 


Better education in the Tribal Areas has been a goal of the 
FATA Development Programme right from the start. Despite 
difficulties in accessing this border region with Afghanistan 
and in spite of the armed conflicts that continue to afflict 
the area and its population, the programme and its partners 
in the Provincial Government can look back on a number of 
achievements in the education sector over the past 13 years. 
Education planning has improved, the capacities of state 
and civil society actors to provide educational services have 
been strengthened, teaching has been expanded by training 
teaching staff, and access to school education has also been 
improved. At the same time, the reconstruction of school infra- 
structure destroyed by extremists and in military campaigns 
has been pushed forward, and girls’ education promoted. 
To achieve this, communities were involved in the reform 
of the education system and women were given a voice in 
education planning and school development (through par- 
ent-teacher councils). This has also helped to break down 
social barriers and increase girls’ opportunities for educa- 
tion. Furthermore, drinking water supply and sanitary facili- 
ties are now guaranteed at several thousand schools. 


Further factors included more demand-oriented planning 
and resource allocation, plus - where possible — effective and 
service-oriented implementation of sector plans. This was 
combined with support to Pakistani partners in improving 
governance and decentralisation in the education sector. 
Besides competence and capacity development measures, 
this included organisational advice as well as technical 
advice on the use of educational data in monitoring sys- 
tems, along with support in creating an improved database. 
The FATA Development Programme for instance supported 
the FATA Directorate of Education and after the merger the 
Elementary & Secondary Education Department of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in conducting the annual surveys of public, 
private and religious schools in the Tribal Areas, as well as 
in verifying and validating the data for the Annual School 
Census report. 


The programme is thus helping to achieve five of the United 
Nations’ Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs): 


*- SDG1-No poverty (public financial management, rapid 
reconstruction and rehabilitation in the immediate 
aftermath of emergencies); 

- SDG4- Quality education (education policy and admin- 
istration, primary and secondary education, teacher 
training, and training of experts and managers); 

- SDGS5 - Gender equality (women’s rights organisations 
and movements, and state institutions); 

- SDG6 - Clean water and sanitation (basic water 
supply and sanitation); 

- SDG16 - Peace and justice, strong institutions (public 
procurement, democratic participation and civil socie- 
ty, decentralisation and the promotion of sub-nation- 
al authorities, public sector policies and governance, 
civilian peace-building, crisis prevention and conflict 
management). 


Education planning in the Tribal Areas 


The first phase of the FATA Development Programme, which 
started in 2009, set out to support the FATA Secretariat 
in implementing an education plan for the Tribal Areas. 
This had been announced for 2008 in the FATA Sustainable 
Development Plan 2007-2015. Improved education planning 
was therefore agreed as a core element of joint cooperation. 
Consequently, the programme’s “overall objective indicator 1” 
was: “Education sector plans for FATA are increasingly being 
implemented by the Directorate of Education”. Contrary to what 
had been envisaged during the planning of the programme, 
however, the education plan that had been announced as 
a planning tool for the Tribal Areas was not available at the 
beginning of the project work. The final report of the FATA 
Development Programme in 2012 therefore states succinctly: 
“[...] it was thus not possible to achieve implementation of the 
education sector plan during the first phase |...]. Instead, the 
partner requested the programme to support the preparation of 
an updated, inclusive education sector plan.” 


Promoting primary and girls’ education in the Tribal Areas has been one of the key concerns of the FATA 
Development Programme since 2009: Urdu lessons ina girls’ school in Baru village in Bajaur District. 


In the years that followed, together with the Directorate of 
Education the programme laid the foundations for educa- 
tion planning and for expanding the public school system 
in the Tribal Areas. First of all, an analysis of the education 
sector was conducted to identify deficits and challenges in 
staff training, teaching, and school infrastructure and its 
development. The capacity development needs for teaching 
and administrative staff in the education sector were also 
assessed, and the findings of this assessment were incor- 
porated into the education sector plan. In addition to the 
often poor quality of teaching and shortcomings in teacher 
training, the analysis diagnosed major deficits in the areas 
of planning, monitoring and finance - deficits that jeopard- 
ised the efficient implementation of a future sector plan. 
The findings of the analysis were presented in Peshawar in 
August 2013 by Secretary of Education Muhammad Abid 
Majeed, in a document entitled “Education Sector Analysis 
of the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) of Pakistan”. 
Finally, in 2015, the FATA Education Sector Plan (2015/16 
to 2019/20) was presented. This was jointly prepared by the 
FATA Secretariat’s Directorate of Education and the FATA 
Development Programme. With the support of the pro- 
gramme, also 13 regional education plans for the individual 
Tribal Districts and Sub-Divisions were prepared (2020/2021). 
One example is the District Education Plan 2021-22, District 
North Waziristan - A Case for Change. 


To safeguard and improve education and education planning 
in the Tribal Areas in the long term, several further areas 
were identified in which the FATA Development Programme 
would henceforth support the FATA Secretariat (and after 
the FATA-Merger the Provincial Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa): 


* Establish a reliable database on the education sector 
(infrastructure, staff, student numbers); 

* Improve teacher training, and capacity development as 
well as training for staff; 

+ Improve efficiency in the school system; 

* Establish parent-teacher councils. 


Educational data on the Merged Areas at a glance 


When cooperation began in 2009, besides an education 
sector plan, something else that was lacking was a capacity 
development strategy for the teaching and administrative 
staff working in the Tribal Areas. The programme therefore 
began by supporting the FATA Secretariat and its subordinate 
Directorate of Education in identifying training needs by 
conducting a field study and analysing the sparse data avail- 
able. It soon became clear that these data were not sufficient 
as a basis for comprehensive education planning. A decision 
was therefore taken with the Directorate of Education to set 
up an Education Management Information System (EMIS) 
for the Tribal Areas, which already existed in a rudimenta- 
ry form for other regions of Pakistan. Using Geographical 
Information Systems (GIS), this system was to serve as a 
central tool for managing the education sector in the Tribal 
Areas, and for improved planning of capacity development 
for teachers and administrative staff in the education sec- 
tor. In the following years, the EMIS was further expanded, 
continuously improved and supported through the procure- 
ment of IT hardware and software, network building, exter- 
nal validation of FATA school statistics and training on data 
entry and professional use of EMIS data. The quality of the 
annually compiled school statistics (Annual School Census) 
for FATA was significantly increased by these measures. 
Numerous training sessions on the use of GIS in conjunction 
with the EMIS were also held for specialists at the Directorate 
of Education. Thanks to this reliable database, major efficien- 
cy gains were achieved, especially in the planning of school 
extensions and new school buildings. The data collected also 
proved extremely valuable in the reconstruction of those 
parts of the school infrastructure that had been destroyed by 
extremists and military campaigns between 2007 and 2014. 


A total of 16,483 teachers in the Merged Areas (including 4,976 
women) are now benefiting from the integration of education- 
al data from their schools into this comprehensive Education 
Management Information System (figures from the school 
census of 2020/2021). By using this system, it is possible to 


Writing exercises: eager students besieging their teacher at Khan Akbar Kali Primary School in Jamrud, Khyber District. 
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On the online dashboard of the Education Management Information System (EMIS), users can assess 
the school infrastructure in the Merged Areas at a glance - How many pupils attend a school and how 
many teachers teach them? Do the children have access to drinking water or sanitary facilities? 
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Each individual school can be visualised on a map using GIS data. Here we see Alizai village in Kurram District. Following the 
FATA merger in 2018, the education data of the Tribal Areas were integrated into the Education Management Information 
System of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. Data entry for the 2021/2022 school census is currently underway. 


/ HASHMATALI 


was Chief Planning Officer at the Elementary Education Department of the 
Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa until 2020. He had been work- 
ing with GIZ on improving the education system in the Tribal Areas since 2009. 
This was a big challenge, Hashmat Ali recalls: “The region had just emerged 
from years of conflict. We had to build new schools, there were too few qualified 
teachers, funds had to be allocated sensibly and expenditure monitored transpar- 
ently. At the time, only the FATA Development Programme supported us in this 
daunting task.” This support involved budgeting, training 400 civil servants in 
financial management, preparing annual development programmes, building 
and setting up schools, monitoring construction projects and setting up par- 
ent-teacher councils. Hashmat Ali remembers well: “When we came up with the 
idea of parent-teacher councils, we visited schools in Germany, the Netherlands 
and South Africa to familiarise ourselves with their ideas. Together with the FATA 
Development Programme, we then transferred these ideas to the entire Province 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, including the Tribal Areas.” To date, this has resulted in 
over 5,500 parent-teacher councils in the Merged Areas alone. Hashmat Ali calls 
this “phenomenal”. He is convinced: “Thanks to the structures that have since 
been established, we will be able to continue the work in the education sector 
independently after the end of the FATA Development Programme.” 


/ FARID AHMAD KHATTAK 


is Director of Elementary and Secondary Education for the Merged Areas and former 
Director of the Education Reform Unit. For him, one real success story is the estab- 
lishment of the more than 5,500 parent-teacher councils in the Merged Areas, and the 
opening of bank accounts for these committees: “This was not an easy task, but it has 
paid off. As a result, we were able to invest three billion rupees in the education sector in the 
Merged Areas in fiscal 2018-2019, and another 2.5 billion in 2020-2021. The parent-teach- 
er councils have put these funds to good use. Schools have now received drinking water, 
new buildings, perimeter walls and more teachers. This is a milestone, because never before 
has such a large amount of money been spent on public schools in this region. All this was 
only made possible by the FATA Development Programme’s training for parent-teach- 

er councils.” Farid Ahmad Khattak is also full of praise for the Education Management 
Information System, or EMIS for short. This is where the data on all schools are stored: 
staff data, condition of the school, equipment. “This is the database for our budget 

and staff planning. The data help us to determine the needs at each school. The FATA 
Development Programme has helped us create EMIS, and trained our people to collect and 
process standardised data. As a result, we are now able to use our financial resources more 
efficiently and allocate them to schools according to need”, reports Farid Ahmad Khattak. 


promote decentralisation in the education system and iden- 
tify the training needs of teachers as well as shortages of staff, 
school infrastructure and school materials. This information 
can then be used in budget and development planning. For 
the school year 2020/2021, the database for the Merged Areas 
comprises 326,256 individual items of data and 56 indicators. 


Since the FATA merger in 2018, the FATA Development 
Programme has been supporting the Provincial Government in 
integrating the EMIS database into the education management 
information system of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. This involves 
integrating data from the Merged Areas with those of the 
province’s “old districts” on the server of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department (known as the “Education 
Department” for short), which is now responsible. These data 
have to be cleaned up and reporting indicators of the two sys- 
tems need to be aligned. Staff of the Education Department 
have been trained accordingly. A total of 1.87 million items of 
data on the province’s 34,300 schools, 142,947 classrooms and 
over 172,000 teachers were fed into the merged Education Man- 
agement Information System for the 2020/2021 school year. 


With the support of the FATA Development Programme also an 
Education Sector Dashboard was created. This is a web-based, 
interactive overview page that gives users one-click access to 
educational information from the EMIS for each school in the 
Merged Areas. Users can locate the schools here using GPS data 
on satellite maps. They can also retrieve information on the 
number and condition of schools, sanitary facilities, classrooms, 
electricity and water supply, the presence of protective walls 
and the number of pupils (see illustrations on pages 288/289). 
It is also possible to see which schools have too few teachers or 
none at all, where enrolment rates are extremely low - especial- 
ly for girls - and which schools are closed (many schools are still 
being used by the military as bases and troop billets). For exam- 
ple, the Education Sector Dashboard can be used to retrieve the 
following information on the status of the school system in the 
Merged Areas (the data below relate to the 2019/2020 school 
year. This is because the data for the two subsequent years are 
not as robust due to school closures caused by the pandemic): 


+ There are 5,890 schools in the Merged Areas, 
2,427 of which are girls’ schools (41.2%); 

* 344 schools are still closed (5.8%); 

* 631,376 school students attend school, 222,282 
of whom are girls (35.2%); 

* 113.84 is the average number of school students 
per school; 

* 2,760 schools have a water connection (47%); 

* 3,368 schools have sanitary facilities (57%); 

* 2,593 schools have electricity (44%); 

* 4,293 schools have a boundary wall (73%); 

* 16,082 classrooms are available in the Merged 
Areas (39.3 school students per classroom); 

* There are 17,458 teachers (5,915 - or 33.9% — 
of whom are women); 

* Each teacher teaches an average of 36.17 
school students. 


These numbers can also be broken down to the district 
level. For example, there are 653 schools in Bajaur District, 
which are attended by 130,322 students (199.57 pupils per 
school). Of these, however, only 36,527 are girls (28 percent). 
They are taught by 1,788 teachers. This means that there 
are 72.89 pupils per teacher. It is thus easy to see that girls’ 
education in Bajaur District lags badly behind the rest of 
the Merged Areas, and that teachers here teach more than 
twice as many students as the average for the Merged Areas. 
Only 34 percent of schools have electricity, and drinking 
water is available at only 39 percent of these educational 
institutions. 


It is also possible to take a look at the individual tehsils and 
schools. For example, in Barang Tehsil in Bajaur District, 
only 22 percent of the schools have electricity and only 26 per- 
cent have drinking water. Only 24.4 percent of the pupils here 
are girls. The situation is even more desolate in Chamarkand 
Tehsil. Here, half of all schools are closed, including the only 
girls’ school in the tehsil. Girls have no opportunity for edu- 
cation here. Only 17 percent of the schools have electricity 
and access to drinking water for the students. 


This information enables education planners at district and 
tehsil level to quickly and easily gain an overview of the edu- 
cation situation in their districts and municipalities, and 
to incorporate information on deficiencies such as teacher 
shortages into district education plans, so that they can be 
addressed. The EMIS data on the staffing and school situation 
of all educational institutions in the Merged Areas form the 
basis for planning the future education policy of the province. 
Based on the good availability of data, the Government of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa initially budgeted 235 billion Pakistani 
rupees (about EUR 1.18 billion) to fundamentally improve 
education in the Merged Areas. This was to be implement- 
ed during the so-called “Tribal Decade” under the Tribal 
Decade Strategy 2020- 
2030 and in close con- 
sultation with the tehsil 
administrations and the 
population. Eventually 
half of this amount was 
approved by the Provin- 
cial Government. 


Initially, the Education 
Sector Dashboard with 
census figures for the 
school year 2019/2020 
was linked to Google 
Maps and integrated into 
the “Google Data Studio”, 
thus making it publicly 
accessible. In the mean- 
time, however, the data have been transferred to the website 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Department, 
and can now only be viewed with a password. This also due 
to fears of terrorist attacks on girls’ schools. To be able to use 
this data profitably, 733 employees in the education sector 
(including 147 women) were trained in data collection, pro- 
cessing and analysis. Currently, the data entry for the school 
census 2020/2021 is being completed and the data entry for 
the school year 2021/2022 is being prepared. 


So far, in the entire Merged Areas around 1.03 million chil- 
dren do not attend school (among them 650,000 girls, see also 
below). At least in the future, it is hoped that they will also 
benefit from the EMIS, as the system shows in which regions 
schools or classrooms for girls are still lacking, where too few 
female teachers are available, and in which communities cam- 
paigns to reduce prejudice against girls’ education are urgent- 
ly needed. 


Improved human resource planning 


The Education Management Information System (EMIS) 
described above is today the most important tool for edu- 
cation planning, and for 
the construction of new 
schools or the extension 
of existing ones, in the 
Merged Areas. Since 2016, 
it has been supplement- 
ed by a Human Resource 
Information System that 
is closely linked to it. In 
cooperation with the 
Directorate of Education, 
which is responsible 
for the Tribal Areas, the 
FATA Development Pro- 
gramme set up the 
Human Resource Infor- 
mation System (HRIS). 
This tracking and moni- 
toring system for staff in the education sector is designed to 
enable improved planning and support decision-making on 
human resource issues. It was operational from the begin- 
ning of 2016, and of the data collected by then on 24,802 staff 
members from all educational institutions in the Tribal 
Areas, more than 9,000 personnel records had already 
been fed into the HRIS by the end of the second phase of 
the FATA Development Programme (June 2016). The data 
include, among other things, information on the training and 


When planning education, a sound database is important. Above: Community members in Ganj Garee actively supporting data collection for the annual 
school census. Right: Many children have to help their families earn a living. Over one million boys and girls in the Merged Areas thus never attend school. 
That is almost 63 percent of all children of school age. Here, children in the village of Durbakhel in Halimzai Tehsil (Mohmand) are harvesting grain. 


qualifications of teachers, as well as managerial and adminis- 
trative staff. They could thus be used to align the provision of 
skilled staff for individual schools and district offices of FATA’s 
Directorate of Education more closely with demand, and to 
offset shortages. The HRIS also supports active monitoring 
of teachers in terms of teaching quality and student learning 
outcomes, thus providing greater transparency in the sector. 


In 2016, several training sessions were offered on concepts, 
methods and application of the HRIS, as well as data analy- 
sis. These were attended by 112 education officers from the 
Tribal Areas and the FATA Directorate of Education, includ- 
ing 30 women. By June 2022, a further 328 staff (including 
42 women) of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Department (which is now responsible) had been trained to 
use the HRIS. To date, the human resources data of 23,835 staff 
members in the Merged Areas (8,002 of them women) have 
been inputted. This corresponds to 91 percent of all persons 
employed in the education sector in this region. Following 
the FATA merger of 2018, with the support of the FATA 
Development Programme these data were merged with the 
Human Resource Information System of the Settled Districts 
and a common database for the entire province was created. 
Today (as of June 2022), this comprises around 45.2 million 
individual items of data (225,884 records and 200 indicators). 


Involving parents and communities in the design and 
planning of education 


The discussion on formal involvement of parents in the edu- 
cation of school students dates back to 1956. At the time, 
participants at a conference on the objectives of secondary 
education in Pakistan presented a paper on the parent-teach- 
er relationship and the establishment of a “Parent-Teacher 
Community Programme”. By involving parents, the presenters 
hoped, it would be possible to mobilise support for learning in 
the home, and thus make an important contribution towards 
achieving the country’s ambitious educational objectives. 
However, the idea was not uncontroversial among Pakistani 
educators and the responsible government agencies, and 


involving parents was sometimes viewed with suspicion. 
There were fears that parents’ interference in teaching con- 
tent would lead to conflicts. Moreover, the parent-teacher 
relationship in Pakistan was generally a difficult one. Teachers 
were often perceived as mere service providers, and the treat- 
ment they received from parents tended to be rather shab- 
by (Khan et al. 1956, p. 61ff. and Ahmad & Ullah 2014, p. 124). 
It would therefore be more than three decades before the 
Government of Pakistan implemented plans for more dialogue 
and participation, and made the establishment of “Parent- 
Teacher Councils” mandatory in all public schools in 1991. 
In 1993, the North-West Frontier Province (NWFP, now Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa) was the first federal state in Pakistan to imple- 
ment the central government’s guidelines. By the 2006/2007 
school year, 26,498 parent-teacher councils had thus been 
established in primary and secondary schools in the NWFP, 
although 1,504 of these were non-functional at the time of the 
survey (Ahmad & Ullah 2014, p. 125). However, these councils 
did not have any funds at their disposal at the time, nor did 
they have any mandate to plan or implement development 
measures in schools. The meetings therefore resembled the 
informal “parents’ evenings” familiar from German schools. 


In 2011, in two pilot regions of the Settled Districts of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa a governance programme funded by the UK 
Department for International Development (DFID) began 
providing parent-teacher councils with modest funding 
for school improvement activities through a grant scheme. 
The approach quickly proved successful and was thus extend- 
ed to other districts in the province. 


Following the integration of the Tribal Areas into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province in 2018, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department approached the FATA 
Development Programme with a proposal to extend the 
establishment of parent-teacher councils and the promo- 
tion of school improvement measures to the Merged Areas, 
using Pakistan’s own funds. In large parts of the Merged 
Areas, parental involvement in school affairs was uncharted 
territory. Although the FATA Development Programme had 


The cap with the red diamond is part of the traditional school uniform in the Merged Areas. Due to the lack of school 
furniture, students in Wazir Kali village sit on simple mats on the classroom floor (Halim Zai Tehsil, Mohmand District). 


/ JAMILA AZAM 


is a school principal in the town of Khar, and a member of the government school 
inspection team in Bajaur District. After having been a member of a parent-teacher 
council herself for some time, she trained as a parent-teacher council master trainer. 
The training was provided by the FATA Development Programme in 2020, in order to 
qualify teachers and mothers to work in these councils. Referring to her own expe- 
rience, she explains why the work of parent-teacher councils is so important: “When 
Icame to my school in 2017, there was a shortage of teachers, almost no girls were 
attending school and there was no financial planning for urgently needed repairs and 
purchases. I was only able to change this situation thanks to the formation of a par- 
ent-teacher council.’ Through training sessions for council members, Jamila Azam has 
succeeded in awakening community interest in the education of her schoolchildren, 
and in improving learning conditions. “Initially the community was not very engaged, 
the mothers did not get involved at all and were not interested in their daughters’ 
education.” This has since changed, and the enrolment rate of girls in school has 
increased. “There has been a real change in awareness”, Jamila Azam is pleased to say. 
The experienced school principal is observing changes not only at her school, but 
also at other schools she visits in her capacity as school inspector: “The parent-teach- 
er councils have brought women into the public eye, where they now take responsibility 
for the education of their sons and daughters. This is a huge success.” 


/ ASADULLAH KHAN 


studied education in Mardan as well as computer sciences and business administra- 
tion in Peshawar. He has been working with GIZ for 23 years, and has been involved 
in the education sector for the FATA Development Programme since 2020. Asadullah 
Khan has established thousands of parent-teacher councils led by local communities 
in the Tribal Areas. These councils enable parents and teachers to be involved in plan- 
ning to improve the school environment. “Parent-teacher councils are a new concept 
in the Merged Areas. In other parts of Pakistan, however, they have existed for a long 
time. The work of these committees leads to a more equitable and responsible use of 
public funds, and binds communities closer to their schools by giving them a voice.” 
Asadullah Khan is certain of this. Since parents, teachers and community represent- 
atives decide on necessary activities and construction measures together, they also 
feel responsible for them and actively support them. Asadullah Khan and his team 
have also supported the parent-teacher councils in setting up bank accounts in order 
to access public funds. He has also organised training on transparent management 
of these funds and financial planning. “Today, over 4,400 parent-teacher councils are 
benefiting from the knowledge acquired here. With their work they are strengthening 
their communities, and thereby not only promoting their children’s learning, but also 
creating cohesion”, Asadullah Khan is pleased to say. 


already laid the groundwork here in the previous decade and 
strengthened dialogue between civil society and the state 
on education issues, this initiative was spatially limited. For 
the parents, involvement in the school’s affairs was some- 
thing completely new. Following initial mistrust, however, 
many became enthusiastic about the idea of influencing local 
development through so-called Taleemi Islahi Jirga (TIJ), or 
“Educational Reform Councils” as they were called at the time. 
Thus, with the support of the FATA Development Programme, 
such parent-teacher councils were established at 185 pilot 
schools in the Tribal Areas between 2009 and 2016 (92 of them 
at girls’ schools). Their 1,144 members (including 201 wom- 
en) were trained to prepare school development plans and 
implement them with funds from the FATA Development 
Programme. These plans were reviewed and approved by the 
FATA Secretariat. Furthermore, regular parent-teacher days 
were organised at these pilot schools, and prizes were award- 
ed to students for good performance. This mobilised peo- 
ple to get involved in improving the school environment in 
communities. It also helped to build trust between the FATA 
Secretariat, teaching staff and parents. Already, it became 
apparent that school improvement measures could be carried 
out more cost-effectively and to a higher standard of quality 
under the aegis of parent-teacher councils than, for example, 
by government-commissioned construction companies. The 
communities contributed their own labour to some extent, 
and guaranteed close monitoring of the construction activi- 
ties, as they see these as a community-owned project. 


In 2019, the FATA Development Programme put forward 
a proposal that, in line with the Tribal Decade Strategy, 
envisaged the establishment of thousands of parent-teach- 
er councils and the training of their members to promote 
community-driven school development in all parts of the 
Merged Areas. With a budget of almost 5 billion rupees 
(about EUR 31 million at the time), the measure was approved 
by the Provincial Government in the same year. Under the 
Accelerated Implementation Plan 2019/2020 (the annual 
development plan for the Merged Areas), implementation was 
commenced. Entitled “Provision of basic and missing facilities 


through parent-teacher committee-led conditional grants”, the 
initiative aimed to improve the sometimes precarious infra- 
structural situation in many schools, and thereby create a 
more conducive learning environment for students. This was 
designed to encourage higher enrolment rates, reduce the 
number of drop-outs, ensure the regular attendance of teach- 
ing staff and increase school attendance by girls, whose fam- 
ilies often refused to let them attend due to a lack of sanitary 
facilities or protective walls around the local school. 


To put this in perspective: while the average figure for access 
to drinking water for all primary schools across Pakistan 
in the 2016/2017 school year was 73 percent, in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa the corresponding figure was 89 percent before 
the FATA merger. In the Tribal Areas, on the other hand, stu- 
dents had access to drinking water in only 39 percent of pri- 
mary schools. A similar picture emerged for sanitary facilities. 
On average, 73 percent of all primary schools in Pakistan had 
toilets. In Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, the figure was as high as 
96 percent, but in the Tribal Areas, schoolchildren had access 
to sanitation in just 35 percent of all primary schools (Annual 
School Census of 2016/2017). 


Consequently, the grant initiative in the Merged Areas provid- 
ed for the installation of drinking water pipes in 2,393 schools 
and toilets in another 2,205 schools. Furthermore, 1,785 class- 
rooms at 775 schools were to be renovated and boundary 
walls built at 944 schools. The procurement of furniture was 
planned for 68,171 school students at 1,565 schools. In addi- 
tion, 26,989 students were to receive traditional sitting mats, 
because in overcrowded classrooms, where children sit tightly 
packed on the floor, chairs and tables take up valuable space. 
To alleviate the lack of space in many schools, 1,930 new class- 
rooms were to be built in 775 schools. 


Establishing Parent-Teacher Councils 
In order to set up school development committees in the 


communities of the Merged Areas and to provide them with 
public funds, democratic legitimacy and a clear mandate 


were required, alongside a proper constitution. A good basis 
for this was the “Guide for Parent-Teacher Councils (PTC)” 
developed by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Department of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa with support of the 
FATA Development Programme in 2013, which was used in 
the Settled Districts of the province before the FATA merg- 
er. The guide provides information on the “vision, mission 
and goals” associated with parent-teacher councils. It also 
describes the election and composition of these bodies, 
and their roles and responsibilities. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides practical guidance 
on financial management, 
record keeping and filing 
of important documents. 
It also gives advice on 
planning and monitoring 
small-scale development 
activities, and contains all 
kinds of forms, for exam- 
ple for project proposals, 
contracting or council 
minutes. 


However, practical expe- 
rience with parent-teach- 
er councils in the Settled 
Districts in recent years 
has shown that the guide is in need of reform and thorough 
revision. The supervisory function of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department vis-a-vis the councils 
also needs to be strengthened. Furthermore, with regard to 
construction measures for drinking water and sanitation, 
minimum standards need to be defined. These should also 
be comprehensible for non-expert council members. Over 
the past two years, the FATA Development Programme has 
developed further training materials for the Provincial 
Government in this regard, as well as project planning man- 
uals for construction measures. The BMZ-commissioned 
global project Sanitation for Millions (S4M) has also agreed to 
support the revision of the PTC Guide. 


Nonetheless, starting in 2019 this guide was an important basis 
for establishing the first parent-teacher councils in schools 
of the Merged Areas, with their 609,826 students (including 
202,969 girls according to the 2020/2021 school census data). 
As a result, by June 2022 a total of 5,543 parent-teacher coun- 
cils with 44,344 members (including 2,212 female councils) 
were constituted. These councils represent 95.1 percent of the 
schools counted in the Merged Areas in the last school census 
(2020/2021) (this count also included vacant schools, schools 
still under reconstruction or illegally occupied schools). 


The councils each com- 
prise eight elected mem- 
bers, half of whom are 
school staff and half par- 
ent representatives, with 
male-only councils at boys’ 
schools and female-only 
councils at girls’ schools. 


In cooperation with the 
Institute of Management 
Sciences in Peshawar, 
the FATA Development 
Programme trained 92 
master trainers (39 of them 
women). These trainers 
took the knowledge they had acquired to the Merged Areas, 
where they have so far trained 8,810 members of 4,405 par- 
ent-teacher councils (one teacher and one parent per council, 
including 3,324 women). The training curriculum included 
the preparation of needs assessments and needs-based school 
improvement plans, as well as topics such as financial man- 
agement, bookkeeping, the transparent handling of public 
funds, award procedures, project monitoring, rapid recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of destroyed infrastructure, and 
community awareness-raising for girls’ education. The par- 
ticipants were also trained to monitor and supervise school 
operations so that they can ensure quality control of teaching, 
and document teacher absenteeism. 
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State education, especially for girls, is still viewed critically in Pashtun tribal society (above: a girls’ classroom in Samghakhe village in Mohmand District). 
The FATA Development Programme was therefore an early supporter of the establishment of so-called educational reform councils, which encourage parents to 
engage with the schools in their communities. On the right, a student recites an essay that won an award at the annual parents’ day at a school in Jamrud (2015). 


Left: Members of a parent-teacher council discussing the development plan for their school in Baru village (Bajaur 
District). Around 5,500 of these councils with over 44,000 members have now been established in the Merged Areas. 


Above: The FATA Development Programme has supported parent-teacher councils in opening bank accounts 
so that government funds can be accessed for school development. Here, a mobile bank counter in Ghallanai, 
where members of parent-teacher councils from Mohmand District are waiting patiently to register. 


/ ASMAT KHAN 


is a retired teacher, and heads the school improvement committee of a parent- 
teacher council in Jamrud in Khyber District. He has taken part in various training 
measures of the FATA Development Programme, and is using the knowledge he 
acquired there: “We are successful with our work because we have learned to man- 
age funds, plan ahead and reach consensus with many stakeholders. Today, we man- 
age to prioritise school improvement measures and agree on what we want to use 
the tight budget for.” Asmat Khan and his fellow campaigners have achieved a great 
deal: for 360,000 rupees they have created five new washrooms at their school, and 
bought a current controller for the well pump. “We wanted a safe drinking water 
supply for the children and hygienic sanitary facilities. We have succeeded in this!” 
The parent-teacher council receives regular visits from the Education Department 
to check on the progress of the construction work. “We have documented 
everything neatly. We recorded decisions, kept invoices and took photos of all the 
construction work.’ Asmat Khan and his fellow council members also rose to the 
challenge of the COVID-19 pandemic. They advised parents on home schooling, 
and ensured that hygiene measures continued to be followed outside the school. 
“Without the management skills we all built over time through training, and without 
our ability to involve the community in decision-making, we would have failed.” 


/ SEEMA SHUJAH 


is principal of a government girls’ secondary school in North Waziristan and 
has worked as a teacher for many years. She is also a member of the school’s 
parent-teacher council. She says she owes much of her current professional 
know-how to her training in public financial management and project man- 
agement, which she received from the FATA Development Programme. “I had 
never learnt to manage budgets, and had to rely on the assessments of male col- 
leagues. Now I am able to take financial management into my own hands, and 
can improve the learning environment for the children”, explains Seema Shujah. 
She is using her knowledge and position to install sanitary facilities and drink- 
ing water dispensers in schools, create airy spaces, build a playground and con- 
struct perimeter walls around the school grounds. “Thanks to the training, Iam 
now able to raise funds for these measures. Especially at girls’ schools, toilets and 
a perimeter wall are important, because without them, parents usually do not 
allow their daughters to attend school”, relates Seema Shujah. She also trains 
women from the community, gives them self-confidence, and encourages 
them to take responsibility and get involved in parent-teacher councils: “This is 
already showing positive effects on school enrolment rates, and the whole com- 
munity has become interested in education — including girls’ education.” 


When it comes to organising training for more than 8,800 
council members in regions of the Merged Areas, which are 
sometimes remote and troubled, even development cooper- 
ation reaches its limits. Each member of the parent-teacher 
councils received the equivalent of EUR 25 in food and trav- 
el allowances for participating in training courses. All in all, 
this came to about EUR 220,000. Cash payment was out of 
the question, as the master trainers would otherwise have 
had to travel with significant sums of money to areas that are 
sometimes rather insecure. Bank transfers were not possi- 
ble either, because almost none of the council members had 
a personal bank account. The only option was therefore to 
pay with cash cheques, which could be cashed at local bank 
branches. However, since only the director of our implemen- 
tation partner, the Institute of Management Sciences, had 
the authority to sign cheques, signing the 8,810 cheques was 
a tough task that took several months. 


In addition, the programme supported 5,264 parent-teach- 
er councils in the Merged Areas in opening bank accounts. 
For this purpose, temporary bank counters and counselling 
centres were set up in the district education offices of the 
Merged Areas in cooperation with commercial banks. Here, 
the two authorised signatories of each parent-teacher council 
(the chairperson and secretary) were able to fill in application 
forms to open accounts, deposit fingerprints and specimen 
signatures, and receive cheque books. By June 2022, 4,345 of 
the parent-teacher councils had already benefited from 
government transfer payments. With the 3.6 billion rupees 
(approx. EUR 18 million) thus made available, 9,916 indi- 
vidual measures have been implemented so far, benefiting 
506,353 students. This represents 83 percent of school chil- 
dren in the Merged Areas. A maximum of 3 million rupees 
(about EUR 15,000) is available to each parent-teacher council 
per year. On average, they have so far spent EUR 4,140 each 
on school improvement measures - and the figure is rising. 


The 2019 targets for improving the learning environ- 
ment have already been largely achieved - and in some 
cases surpassed by a significant margin. Thanks to the active 


participation of parent-teacher councils in school operations, 
by June 2022 as many as 1,643 new classrooms had been built 
at over 1,500 schools. Playgrounds, where children can play 
during breaks, were built at 1,926 primary schools. Boundary 
walls were built at 1,477 schools, and access to clean drinking 
water was created at 2,346 schools. Furthermore, toilets were 
built at 2,147 schools. The procurement of school furniture 
was subsequently excluded from the school improvement 
measures to be implemented by parent-teacher councils. 
This is now procured directly by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department from a special budget. On 
the other hand, funds were made available to the councils for 
the recruitment of additional teachers. So far, 377 new teach- 
ers have been hired to teach more children or to split over- 
crowded classes. However, the government grants have also 
been used to fund enrolment campaigns in communities, as 
1.03 million children in the Merged Areas still do not go to 
school. That is 62.8 percent of all children - 649,682 of whom 
are girls (Education Management Authority, 2020/2021). 


Strengthening communities and empowering women 


In a society that has long managed the co-existence of its 
members and their destinies through traditional tribal 
assemblies (jirgas), parent-teacher councils are ideal forums 
for strengthening dialogue between the state and the pop- 
ulation, and thus also for creating a vibrant civil society. 
Similarly, the engagement of community representatives in 
these forums is an excellent tool to promote self-help and 
self-determined development at the local level. The partic- 
ipation of civil society in decision-making processes also 
promotes democratic participation by people in the Merged 
Areas. Moreover, the parent-teacher councils form a com- 
petent and committed civil society liaison structure on 
development issues for the sub-national authorities (Tehsil 
Administrations and elected Tehsil Councils) that are being 
set up as part of the decentralisation reform. The nascent 
local governments can draw on their experience in plan- 
ning, budgeting and implementing small-scale infrastruc- 
ture measures at schools. 
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A shady spot for homework in Sangar, Halim Zai Tehsil. 


Left: High school girls in Ekka Ghund (Mohmand District) competing in a tug of war, the popular 
Rasa Kashi. It is by no means a matter of course that girls are allowed to participate in sports 
lessons, and so an armed soldier on the school roof watches over the schoolgirls. 


Involving female teachers and mothers in school develop- 
ment can also make an important contribution to gender 
equality, women’s commitment and women’s rights. Ina tra- 
ditional tribal society with patriarchal structures that severe- 
ly limit women’s mobility and socio-economic participation 
(the gender gap is measurable in all development indicators), 
the involvement of women in parent-teacher councils must 
almost be called a revolution. That councils led by women 
would campaign for development in this setting, and budget 
and implement infrastructure measures to improve the 
school situation of 
girls, seemed almost 
unthinkable when 
this initiative began. 


Persuading people 
in the communi- 
ties to accept this 
was hard work. In 
numerous dialogue 
forums held from 
2019 onwards, the 
FATA Development 
Programme was 
able to dispel the 
related reservations. 
Among the partic- 
ipants were local 
representatives of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Department, District Education Officers and local teachers, 
as well as tribal elders and representatives of the burgeon- 
ing civil society. From 2020 onwards, for the first time in the 
history of the Merged Areas, women thus actively opened 
bank accounts for which only they were authorised to sign. 
The involvement of women teachers and mothers in local 
development has also for the first time enabled women in 
Pashtun tribal society to become visible in a setting where 
women normally remain out of sight. This has allowed them 
to make decisions that have an impact beyond their own pri- 
vate households. Especially in the Merged Areas, which are 


marked by conflict and underdevelopment, it is important 
to empower women to take responsibility, speak for them- 
selves, put forward their ideas and articulate their needs and 
wants. In this way, outdated social structures can be carefully 
opened up, and sustainable and peaceful development can be 
initiated. Representatives of the parent-teacher councils also 
act as mediators and multipliers. Trained in women’s rights, 
good governance and development planning, they also take 
this knowledge and these ideas back with them into their 
communities. 


In March 2022 the 
FATA Development 
Programme was 
awarded the GIZ Gen- 
der Prize for its inno- 
vative approaches 
to women’s empow- 
erment and girls’ 
education through 
parent-teacher coun- 
cils. Yet in parts of the 
Merged Areas, this 
development remains 
a delicate, endan- 
gered seedling, and 
the emancipation of 
women - even if it is 
“only” about girls’ education - is still not a foregone conclusion. 
In recent years, numerous parent-teacher councils were 
founded in North and South Waziristan, but not all of them 
are still active today. Sometimes armed conflicts prevent the 
work, sometimes intimidation on the part of the extremists is 
to blame, who are suspicious of secular education, and espe- 
cially girls’ education. 


In most cases, however, it is conservative and resentful husbands, 
who stand in the way of progress, as these men cannot live with 
their wives’ having success, making their own decisions, and 
having access to money beyond their husbands’ control. 


The development funds, which are self-reliantly administered by parent-teacher councils, are used to expand schools, employ 
new teachers, and build sanitary facilities or playgrounds in order to improve teaching and the school environment. 
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Members of the parent-teacher council of a girls’ school planning how to finance school improvement measures. This is the first 
time in the history of the Tribal Areas that women have actively opened bank accounts for which only they are authorised to sign. 
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Promoting and safeguarding health 


When the cooperation began in 2009, a large part of the 
population in the Tribal Areas had insufficient access to 
government services in the health sector. Many sick peo- 
ple had to travel long distances to reach the mostly poor- 
ly equipped, unhygienic primary health care facilities. The 
staff at those facilities - if present at all - lacked skills, and 
could often do little for those seeking help. Many ambu- 
lances that could have taken seriously ill people or accident 
victims to the nearest hospital stood idle, either because 
they were in need of repair or due to a lack of fuel. The 
reproductive health situation was also dire: In 2009, there 
was just one state-certified midwife for a population of 
five million. 


Over the past decade, the situation has been improved sig- 
nificantly by building the professional and technical capac- 
ity of health workers and health managers at provincial and 
district level, as well as in health centres. This has also been 
achieved by introducing hygiene protocols and structural 
improvements, and rehabilitating infrastructure destroyed 
in armed conflicts. The establishment of various infor- 
mation systems, such as the District Health Information 
System, has helped to improve the database for health sector 
planning, and has since enabled more efficient, needs-ori- 
ented and data-based health planning at the local level. This 
has gone hand-in-hand with a measurable improvement 
in the delivery of government services in the Tribal Areas. 
Through the promotion of citizen dialogue, participatory 
development planning at the village and neighbourhood 
level, and the involvement of communities in a quality ini- 
tiative in the health sector, service delivery and medical 
infrastructure have been made more demand-driven and 
responsive. Services for women have also been improved 
through a massive training initiative for midwives and the 
training of skilled personnel in infection prevention, emer- 
gency obstetrics and neonatal care. Last but not least, this 
has also strengthened public trust in state institutions and 
their actors. 


With the integration of the Tribal Areas into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province, the provincial government - with 
the support of the FATA Development Programme - has 
redoubled its efforts in the health sector, and continuous- 
ly improved health care quality and access in the Merged 
Areas. It has achieved this through improved governance 
and more transparent financial management. In 2018, the 
Health Department launched a health strategy for Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. Since then it has been keeping check on the 
alignment of health programmes with the objectives of 
the provincial strategy through monitoring and progress 
reviews. Progress has been made despite some challenges 
and setbacks, such as recurrent dengue outbreaks and the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Through its engagement, the FATA 
Development Programme is helping to achieve seven 
United Nations Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs): 


* SDG1-No poverty (public financial management); 

- SDG3- Good health and well-being (health policy and 
health systems management, medical services and med- 
ical education and training, training in public health 
medicine and reproductive health promotion, infectious 
disease control (COVID-19, dengue), primary health care 
infrastructure); 

- SDG4- Quality education (education and training of 
experts and managers, health awareness and education, 
COVID-19 control); 

* SDG5 - Gender equality (population policy and 
statistics); 

- SDG6 - Clean water and sanitation (basic water supply 
and sanitation); 

- SDG9 - Industry, innovation and infrastructure (rap- 
id reconstruction and rehabilitation in the immediate 
post-emergency phase); 

- SDG16 - Peace and justice, strong institutions (decen- 
tralisation and promotion of sub-national authorities, 
public sector policies and governance, public financial 
management, democratic participation and civil socie- 
ty, civilian peacebuilding, crisis prevention and conflict 
management). 


A mobile health team in Manzaree, a remote village in the Baizai Tribal Area (Mohmand District). 


Tracking down pathogens: Medical staff at health care facilities in the Merged Areas are 
trained in the diagnosis of infectious diseases such as malaria, dengue and tuberculosis. 


Quality in focus 


To steer capacity development measures and reforms, and 
monitor the implementation of long-term planning in the 
health sector, a central unit was created in the Directorate 
of Health with the support of the FATA Development 
Programme. In 2010, this Health Reform Support Unit com- 
menced its work (see partner structure on page 235). In 2011, 
the unit consulted with managers of health care facilities 
and medical professionals in the Tribal Areas as well as rep- 
resentatives of village organisations to identify basic needs 
for improvement in health care. Together with the FATA 
Development Programme, the Health Reform Support Unit 
launched a quality initiative to increase the performance 
of hospitals and health centres. For this purpose, 52 prima- 
ry health care facilities evenly distributed across the Tribal 
Agencies of Khyber, Mohmand and Bajaur, and the Frontier 
Region of Peshawar, were to be developed into pilot or mod- 
el facilities where the supply of specialist doctors, nurses, 
equipment and medicines was guaranteed. Maliks and rep- 
resentatives of the village organisations selected these 52 
facilities together with experts from the Health Reform 
Support Unit. 


Here, 52 local quality teams, each comprising seven pro- 
fessionals, were created to drive the modernisation of their 
health care facilities. Through quality management training 
courses, they were enabled to develop and implement qual- 
ity improvement plans and standards for primary health 
care and workplace hygiene. To date, 30 quality improve- 
ment plans have been developed with the support of the 
FATA Development Programme and implemented following 
approval by the Directorate of Health. The funding of this 
quality initiative was also enabled by collaboration with the 
Agence Francaise de Développement (AFD) between 2011 
and 2017. As a result, buildings were repaired at 30 primary 
health care facilities, delivery rooms were set up, operation- 
al and medical equipment was provided, access roads were 
repaired, the disposal of medical waste was ensured and a 
functioning power supply was established, in some cases 


using solar modules. Drinking water supply and sanitation 
were also provided. Furthermore, ambulances were made 
roadworthy again and medicine dispensaries were set up. 
With donor funds, some of which flowed into Village 
Development Funds, village organisations implement- 
ed a number of micro-projects in the immediate vicinity 
of the health care facilities. Waiting areas, washrooms and 
separate examination rooms for women were built. Today, 
more than 700,000 people are benefiting from a substantial- 
ly improved quality of health services in these facilities and 
from the reconstruction of destroyed medical infrastructure 
in their communities. In an evaluation of the quality initia- 
tive in 2016, the majority of patients surveyed were positive 
about the initiative and reported perceptible improvements 
in the health services provided since the quality teams 
were established. 


Together with the Health Reform Support Unit, the FATA 
Development Programme worked to embed quality man- 
agement as a long-term element of health administration 
throughout the Tribal Areas. To this end, a health care quality 
assessment tool was created in 2012 (FATA Secretariat 2012a) 
and a quality team manual was published in 2016 (FATA 
Secretariat 2016a). Furthermore, training modules on qual- 
ity management were integrated into the curriculum of the 
Provincial Health Services Academy of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
(see also GIZ 2018). 


More know-how for health workers 
Identifying training needs 


When cooperation in the health sector began, the Directorate 
of Health was also supported in terms of human resource 
planning. This involved developing a computer-based infor- 
mation system for health staff management together with the 
Directorate in 2009/2010. The system documented qualifica- 
tions, and showed in which regions there was a shortage of 
specialised medical and administrative personnel. Similarly, 
standards for primary health care were developed from 
2011 onwards, and staff at primary health care facilities were 
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made aware of them in numerous training measures (FATA 
Secretariat 2012b). Subsequently, the FATA Secretariat increas- 
ingly recruited doctors, medical technicians and nursing staff 
in hospitals and primary health care facilities in the Tribal 
Areas. High-quality health care also requires well-trained staff, 
however. In order to better train the health centre staff, the 
FATA Development Programme conducted a FATA-wide sur- 
vey on the training needs of medical personnel in the Tribal 
Areas in March/April 2015. The survey covered agency sur- 
geons, lady health visitors, medical officers and medical tech- 
nicians (GIZ & Directorate of Health Services 2015). It quickly 
became clear that health 
managers in the Tribal 
Areas had serious deficits 
in the fields of health plan- 
ning and management. 
Seventy-seven percent of 
respondents stated that 
they had only little or very 
little knowledge in this 
area. The results of the 
survey were also sobering 
with regard to adminis- 
trative knowledge. Eighty- 
two percent of the health 
managers had only little 
or very little knowledge of 
human resource manage- 
ment. The same was true 
for monitoring and eval- 
uation (81 percent), and 
for quality assurance/management as well as documentation 
and inventory management (68 percent each). Similarly, in 
the medical field, the qualifications and knowledge of health 
managers showed considerable deficits. Seventy-seven per- 
cent had only little or very little knowledge of national and 
provincial treatment guidelines. The same was true for mal- 
nutrition (77 percent), communicable disease control (72 per- 
cent) and child immunisation (59 percent) (GIZ & Directorate 
of Health Services 2015, p. 13f.). 


A similar picture emerged among medical professionals. In 
Integrated Management of Childhood Illness (IMNCI), 76 
percent of professionals possessed low or very low expertise. 
Sixty-eight percent said they had little or very little knowledge 
of neonatal care and safe motherhood. Similarly, with regard 
to emergency obstetric care and pregnancy complications, 84 
and 80 percent of respondents respectively reported having 
little or very little knowledge. The situation regarding com- 
municable and non-communicable diseases was only slightly 
better. A large proportion of medical professionals, for exam- 
ple, had only little or very little knowledge about the treatment 
of hepatitis (60 percent) or 
high blood pressure and 
diabetes (also 60 percent 
each). Similarly, 68 per- 
cent had little experience 
in the treatment of acute 
and chronic malnutrition. 
Medical professionals also 
had inadequate levels of 
knowledge in relation to 
health education, nutri- 
tion, water and sanitation. 
Here, 56 percent had only 
little or very little knowl- 
edge (GIZ and Directorate 
of Health Services, Pesh- 
awar 2015, p. 15f.). 


In addition to the survey 
conducted in the first quar- 
ter of 2015, the FATA Development Programme organised citi- 
zen dialogues in six regions of the Tribal Areas. Representatives 
of the Directorate of Health Services, agency surgeons and 
staff of local health centres were able to exchange views with 
representatives of communities and users of health care facili- 
ties. The needs and priorities of the population were discussed 
and documented, and incorporated into a set of guidelines for 
citizen-oriented services in health care facilities and a manual 
for local quality teams (FATA Secretariat 2016a). 


Health workers being trained in obstetrics and neonatal care. 
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A polio vaccination team goes door-to-door in the village of Kamal Kore in Halim Zai Tehsil. To this day, campaigns against 
polio are a dangerous mission in the Merged Areas, as extremists repeatedly carry out attacks on health workers. 


/ Dr ANISA AFRIDI 


is responsible for the Mother & Child Health Programme for the Merged Areas at 

the Health Department of the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. She 
knows the daily challenges in health facilities from her own experience, because until 
2007 she worked as a doctor in a hospital in Khyber District: “Patients could not be 
treated adequately due to management shortcomings. Equipment was not maintained, 
staff were constantly absent and conditions in the delivery room were unhygienic.” 
Funded by GIZ, the medical doctor went on to complete a master’s degree in public 
health in Heidelberg from 2007 onward. Since her return, Dr Anisa Afridi has been 
working in the Health Department. There she is responsible, among other things, 

for introducing a health management system. She is being supported in this by the 
FATA Development Programme. “We always thought that better quality could only 

be achieved with huge investments. But through the training provided by the FATA 
Development Programme, our professionals have learned that it is the small things 
that matter, such as improved work processes with specific instructions, or the intro- 
duction of quality assurance standards”, she explains. “Our success today is based on 
the fact that we have shifted the responsibility for health management, administration, 
planning and procurement to the local level. This has greatly reduced bureaucracy and 
the time spent waiting for decisions by a higher office, and has speeded up processes.” 


/ AMEER SHAH 


is a medical technician, and heads the primary health care unit in Kalakhel in 
Khyber District. In 2020, he participated in a multi-day training course on health 
centre management provided by the FATA Development Programme at the 
Khyber Medical University in Peshawar. The core content of the training included 
strategies for involving the population in the management and work processes 
of health centres, as well as in the development of plans for improving the local 
health infrastructure. A further focus was on maintaining inventories, keeping 
patient lists and reporting diseases to the District Health Information System. 
Ameer Shah immediately put the suggestions from the training into practice: 

“T was excited by the idea of working with local people to improve health services 
collectively. The team at our health unit is now also working closely with the pop- 
ulation to set up more basic health units in remote regions where there is no health 
care so far. Things are moving slowly, but they are moving forward.” From Ameer 
Shah’s point of view, things have improved in the Kalakhel region thanks to the 
training in health care: “Together with the population, we have identified the most 
urgent needs. This creates trust among the people, and we can now see at a glance 
where we can use our limited financial resources to best effect.” 


Training of medical professionals 


These results made it clear that massive efforts and invest- 
ment were needed to improve the qualifications of health 
managers and medical professionals. In close cooperation 
with the Directorate of Health, a comprehensive training pro- 
gramme was designed in order to meet the needs of medi- 
cal professionals in the Tribal Agencies and Frontier Regions. 
This training programme was implemented in a qualification 
campaign launched in 2015 together with the Khyber Medical 
University -- to date one of the main implementing partners 
of the FATA Development Programme in the health sec- 
tor. The training measures took place at the Khyber Medical 
University in Peshawar and at various education institutes in 
the Tribal Areas themselves. Successfully piloted courses were 
mainstreamed in the standard curricula of the Provincial 
Health Services Academy of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and this 
public institution was also advised on the implementation of 
future educational measures. Besides this, training guidelines 
were prepared and manuals revised. The training programme 
for medical professionals at primary health care facilities and 
hospitals covered topics such as hygiene, emergency and med- 
ication management, as well as quality assurance, infection 
prevention, emergency obstetrics, neonatal care and first aid 
following accidents or heart attacks. In addition to the capac- 
ity development of health care facility staff, a further focus 
was on the training of midwives. At the beginning of the pro- 
ject, only one certified midwife was working in all of the Tribal 
Areas. By the end of the second programme phase, this num- 
ber was increased to 1,300. This was equivalent to an increase 
from 0.01 to almost 26 midwives per 100,000 inhabitants. 


In addition to the training of midwives, the promotion of 
female officials in the health sector in the Tribal Areas was 
and is of particular importance. However, this initiative faced 
from its start tight constraints due to the glaring shortage 
of female personnel. For example, no woman in the Merged 
Areas has yet been appointed to the position of District Health 
Officer (called Agency Surgeon prior to the merger). Women 
are also significantly under-represented in other positions in 


the health sector in the Merged Areas. This also applies to the 
“Settled Districts” of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. Here too, 
women have yet to be appointed as District Health Officers. In 
the field of education, much more progress has been made: 
District and Deputy District Education Officer posts in the 
province are double-staffed. While male officers are respon- 
sible for boys’ education in the districts, female officers are 
entrusted with girls’ education (however, almost half of the 
posts created for female professionals so far remain vacant). 
This explains why out of 810 medical professionals trained by 
the FATA Development Programme since the FATA merger, 
only 8.1 percent were women. Since girls’ education tradi- 
tionally meets with resistance in many regions of the Merged 
Areas, and secondary schools for girls are often completely 
lacking, local women consequently for the most part do not 
have sufficient qualifications to take on leadership positions. 
Appointing women to managerial positions in the health 
sector will thus remain a challenge in the coming years. 
Although there would be well-qualified candidates from out- 
side, unmarried women with no family links find it difficult to 
settle in the Merged Areas due to social conventions. Married 
women would have to relocate with their husbands and pos- 
sibly children to this still insecure region, where there are nei- 
ther sufficient job prospects nor good schooling opportunities 
for the accompanying family members. 


The training programme for health sector managers includ- 
ed organisational consulting, needs-based health planning, 
financial planning to improve resource allocation, supply 
chain management, human resource management, report- 
ing, project design and management, and primary health care 
facility management and maintenance. Besides this, train- 
ing on data management for medical professionals was also 
held. Fifty-two heads of health care facilities participated in 
training to become auditors for quality management systems. 
They also attended courses on presentation techniques, and 
monitoring and evaluation. Thus, in the third phase of the 
FATA Development Programme, a total of 1,649 health sec- 
tor professionals in the Merged Areas were trained (about 16.1 
percent of the personnel employed in the sector, including 
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/ MUHAMMAD TAYYAB 


is a medical technician, and heads the Gardai Community Health Centre in Bajaur 
District. In 2015 and 2016, he participated in FATA Development Programme train- 
ing measures on health centre management and operation. The training also covered 
diagnostics and medication management as well as doctor-patient relationships 
and communication. Work in the health centre has changed significantly as a result 
of the training: “When patients used to come to us in need of medical care, we could 
only give them medicines. Today we also talk to them about preventive measures, and 
explain how they can recognise certain diseases themselves and treat them early. In 
this way, in the best case a stay in hospital is not even necessary”, reports Muhammad 
Tayyab. This dedicated man is a member of the Uthman Khel tribe, and lives in a 
tribal environment himself. In his opinion, this is an advantage: “Since I am part of 
the community, it is easier for me to pass on health messages to the tribal population. 
This way I can also reach women and educate them about family planning, for exam- 
ple.’ From his point of view, much has changed for the better thanks to the training: 
“Thanks to this training, we now have practical skills to use budgets more efficiently 
and to communicate more effectively with community representatives. This means we 
can continue to improve our community health facilities and their services together.” 


/ MUHAMMAD NIAz 


coordinates the District Health Information System for the Tribal Districts at 
the Health Department of the Provincial Government, and is chief planner for 
health issues. He is responsible for reporting on the District Health Information 
System for the individual districts, and for modernising health facilities, recruit- 
ing medical staff and procuring ambulances and medical equipment. Together 
with the FATA Development Programme, Muhammad Niaz set up the District 
Health Information System from 2013 onward. He looks back: “At the begin- 
ning, together we discussed what kind of data to collect in order to draw relevant 
conclusions about the health situation. Then we all participated in training on 
data collection, processing and quality, and created a successful information 
management system.” In the tribal health facilities, staff learned to log all data 
on examinations and treatment of patients, and feed them into the health 
information system. “In our province, just as in the rest of the country, these data 
help in improving the performance of health systems and their management 

at district level. They are also important for disease monitoring and control”, 
explains Muhammad Niaz. “I am proud that we have managed to introduce the 
system in the Merged Areas — despite the often adverse conditions.” 


306 women) (GoKP 2020d, p. 40). The medical and managerial 
personnel of the Health Department at provincial and district 
level, and the subordinate institutions, are using the knowl- 
edge they gathered here in their daily work. This is strength- 
ening the performance of the health system. As a result of the 
training, more than 847,000 people in the Merged Areas have 
benefited from the improved services and optimised work 
processes at 383 health care facilities. 


Creating a solid foundation for planning 


Since 2011, the FATA Secretariat has been using the District 
Health Information System (DHIS) as a basis for planning 
health care. This database contains information on resources 
and funds in the health sector and the provision and deliv- 
ery of services in all health care facilities. It includes infor- 
mation on items such as equipment, staff, patient numbers 
and cases of illness. It was developed from the centralised 
Health Management Information System (HMIS), which 
the Government of Pakistan introduced in 1992 in order to 
record, report and monitor information on primary health 
care facilities, with a focus on maternal and child health. With 
the Devolution of Power Plan announced by President Pervez 
Musharraf in 2001 and the Local Governance Ordinance issued 
in the same year, which provided for a transfer of responsi- 
bility to the provinces and districts and a strengthening of 
local administrations, it became necessary to adapt the cen- 
tralised health information system to changing political and 
administrative conditions. Based on a study on the possible 
improvement of the national HMIS conducted with the sup- 
port of the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) 
between 2004 and 2007, a district-level health information 
system was developed from 2009 onwards - the DHIS. This 
has essentially remained in place until today. 


In addition to collecting high-quality and relevant data, the 
DHIS aims to determine the performance of health care 
facilities in the districts and, based on this, to remedy deficits 
in health care. At the same time, the system is designed to 
identify disease trends so that the spread of certain infectious 


diseases can be controlled at an early stage (data on the ten 
most common diseases are regularly collected, and figures on 
operations as well as death rates are also recorded). A special 
focus is placed on the collection of data on maternal, new- 
born and child health (MNCH), antenatal care, contraceptive 
use and family planning services. The data collected in the 
DHIS are also designed to support health managers in the 
districts and in individual health care facilities in planning 
and achieving targets, and allocating resources. Furthermore, 
the data collected will be used to promote evidence-based 
research and policy development in the health sector, and 
to plan, monitor and evaluate health programmes. These 
data are collected from the 1,108 health care facilities in the 
Merged Areas (as of 2019) on 17 different forms which are 
filled in by hand, thus systematically capturing patient and 
disease data as well as various services provided on a daily 
basis. 


At the end of each month, the collected data are compiled in 
a paper-based report that is sent to the relevant district health 
offices at the beginning of the following month. Here, the data 
are fed into the online District Health Information System 
within a week. There they can be accessed by health manag- 
ers at district, provincial and national levels, who use them to 
make well-informed, data-based decisions. The DHIS data are 
also fed into sector planning. Every year the collected figures 
are presented in a publicly available digest, the Annual DHIS 
Report, which for the Merged Areas is still published separately 
by the DHIS Cell for the Newly Merged Districts, even after the 
FATA merger. The latest accessible report (as of June 2022) is 
the one for 2020 (GoKP 2021d). It records 4.24 million cases of 
disease in the Merged Areas. Of these, acute upper respiratory 
infections top the list with 15.4 percent of all cases treated - 
unsurprisingly in the first year of the COVID-19 pandemic - 
followed by diarrhoeal diseases (9.3 percent) and fever of 
unknown origin (4.7 percent) (GoKP 20214, p. 8). 


From 2011 onwards, the FATA Development Programme 
supported the FATA Secretariat in introducing the District 
Health Information System in the Agencies and Frontier 
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Regions of the Tribal Areas. Together with the Directorate 
of Health, continuous work was done in the following years 
to improve data quality. In 2013, the FATA Development 
Programme conducted a survey of the DHIS and subse- 
quently developed a quality assurance plan based on the 
findings and the documented deficits (GIZ 2015a). This also 
included a field-tested quality assurance guide for data col- 
lection by health care facility staff and for data processing 
and further data use by Directorate of Health staff (FATA 
Secretariat 2015b). Furthermore, numerous training mate- 
rials on data collection were developed (e.g. GIZ 2015b). One 
hundred and thirty-six medical professionals participated in 
training on data collection and processing in the third phase 
of the FATA Development Programme. A further 52 health 
sector managers were trained in the analysis, utilisation and 
communication of data. To enable the systematic recording, 
management and use of the health data collected, the FATA 
Secretariat’s Directorate of Health was the first to be provid- 
ed with IT equipment. Following the FATA merger, also the 
Health Department of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province with 
its Health Sector Reforms Unit received IT support. 


The launch of “DHIS2”, a web-based open-source software 
platform piloted in Pakistan since 2017 and rolled out 
nationwide since 2020 (with regional variations and pan- 
demic-related delays), also marked the beginning of the 
FATA Development Programme’s support for transitioning 
data collection from DHIS to DHIS2. This meant integrat- 
ing Merged Area health data into the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Health Department database. This platform, coordinated by 
the University of Oslo, is now used by 73 national health 
ministries worldwide to collect, manage and analyse health 
sector data. These data are then used for effective delivery 
of needs-based health services and to monitor progress 
in implementing development plans. Online dashboards 
allow users to quickly access reports, maps and data on 
issues such as disease morbidity and mortality, maternal 
and child health services, health care facility use, service 
delivery, staff workload, availability of essential medicines 
or financial services in the health sector. Data collection 


is still performed using a paper-based system at the indi- 
vidual health care facility level. These data are then aggre- 
gated from district to provincial level, and ultimately 
digitised (https://dhis2.org). 


A number of developing countries in southern Africa 
successfully tested the DHIS2 at a very early stage. These 
include Malawi, for example, where a pilot project started 
as early as 2010 and the DHIS2 system was finally rolled 
out nationwide in 2012. To create an efficient health infor- 
mation system in the Tribal Areas and benefit from oth- 
er countries’ experiences with the introduction of DHIS2, 
the FATA Development Programme promoted exchanges 
between health managers and data analysts from Pakistan 
and Malawi early on. Among other things, the aim was 
to understand how raw data from health care facilities 
can be transformed into meaningful information that 
will enable health policy makers to make informed deci- 
sions in a timely manner, and when necessary adapt 
health sector planning quickly to changing circumstances. 
In December 2017, four professionals from the Directorate 
of Health visited this southern African country as part 
of a study tour organised by the FATA Development 
Programme. They were deeply impressed. Muhammad 
Mateen Khan, Data Analyst at the FATA Secretariat, said in 
an interview: “I never expected that an underdeveloped coun- 
try could so efficiently put into use modern IT methods for 
providing healthcare services to its citizens - despite rampant 
power outages and low voltage electricity.” This too is a 
learning experience for the professionals from Pakistan’s 
Merged Areas: In Malawi, the use of information technol- 
ogy in health care facilities is well advanced, thanks to 
improvised IT networks. Even many small health centres 
already use electronic patient records. Despite an unreliable 
public electricity supply, Malawian health managers suc- 
ceed in ensuring a sustainable power supply and internet 
access in health authorities and health care facilities thanks 
to local electricity networks, some of which use solar 
power. In the Merged Areas, this seems to be still a long 
way off (GIZ 2017b). 
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Health managers from Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and the Merged Areas learning from their peers in Malawi, 
where the new District Health Information System (DHIS) was successfully introduced early on. 
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Over the past years, the FATA Development Programme has 
provided IT hardware for the transition to DHIS2 and the 
transfer of the Merged Areas’ health data into a common 
information system for Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. 
Furthermore, numerous training measures have been con- 
ducted for IT professionals and data analysts on the use of 
DHIS2 software and data collection and analysis. Together 
with provincial health planners, data collection and reporting 
indicators were adapted to the requirements of the new health 
information system, and the quality of collected data was fur- 
ther improved. The COVID-19 pandemic, with its lockdowns 
and social distancing rules, has unfortunately led to delays in 
DHIS2-related training in the past two years. As a result, the 
training of health managers, analysts and IT specialists, as well 
as the data migration from DHIS to DIHS2, are currently still 
in full swing. 


Integrating the Merged Areas into the 
health system of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 


Following the integration of the Tribal Areas into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province in 2018, the Directorate of Health of 
the former FATA Secretariat was initially incorporated into 
the Health Department of the provincial administration 
as a sub-division. Its director was placed under the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Secretary of Health. The Health Reform Support 
Unit (now Health Sector Reforms Unit) established with the 
support of the FATA Development Programme, and the local 
quality teams in hospitals and health care facilities, tran- 
sitioned into the new structures and continue to this day. 
In November 2018, a few months after the FATA merger, the 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Health Department - supported by the 
FATA Development Programme - launched a consultative 
process with health managers from the Settled Districts and 
the newly incorporated Tribal Agencies and Frontier Regions, 
in order to develop a Health Policy of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
It was important to the stakeholders of the Merged Areas that 
the development priorities they had identified were included 
in the new strategy. Together, they agreed on the following 
health policy outcomes and policy actions (GoKP 2018, p. 14f,): 


+ Enhancing coverage and access to essential health servic- 
es especially for the poor and vulnerable; 

- Ensuring measurable reduction in the burden of disease, 
especially among vulnerable segments of the population; 

+ Improved human resource management; 

+ Improved governance, regulation and accountability; 

* Enhanced health financing for efficient service delivery 
and financial risk protection for the population. 


The Health Sector Reforms Unit was entrusted with imple- 
mentation of the new health policy and the agreed reform 
steps, and in this capacity it reported directly to the provincial 
Minister of Health (GoKP 2018, p. 20f.). The Health Department 
was responsible for effective oversight, monitoring and eval- 
uation of the policy implementation. It was supported by a 
steering committee chaired by the Minister of Health. Other 
members of the steering committee were the Additional 
Chief Secretary for Development, the Director of Health 
Services, the Secretary of Health, and a number of secretaries 
from relevant departments of the provincial administration. 
With technical support and funding for health experts by the 
FATA Development Programme, a strategic plan was devel- 
oped in the following year to implement the health policy. 
This also envisages reviewing the health service delivery sys- 
tem in the Merged Areas, and developing plans to harmonise it 
with the system practised in the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
(Health Sector Strategic Plan 2019-2025, GoKP 2019b, p. 7f,). 


The Health Policy also identifies challenges in the health 
sector of the province. These include deficits in accounta- 
bility, lack of financial resources, a lack of sufficiently qual- 
ified personnel, high population growth, relatively little use 
of contraceptives and climate change (GoKP 2018, p. 22f.). 
The Health Policy makes prominent mention of the Merged 
Areas under the heading “Security problems, violence and 
disasters” (GoKP 2018, p. 25f.): “Khyber Pakhtunkhwa has a 
long and porous border with Afghanistan which is undergoing 
[a] prolonged period of insurgency. Due to the ongoing insur- 
gency in neighbouring Afghanistan and the continuing war 
on terror in [the] former Federally Administered Tribal Areas, 


/ FAYYAZ ALI KHAN 


studied public policy and management in Adelaide (Australia). He has been 
working for GIZ in Peshawar since 2013, and heads the “Education and Health” 
component of the FATA Development Programme. With his team, he supports 
the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in improving the quality of 
government services in the Tribal Areas, and integrating the health and education 
system of this marginalised region into that of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province. 
“The revised plan for the provincial health strategy now also takes into account 
the challenges of the Merged Areas”, Fayyaz Ali Khan is happy to say. In its Tribal 
Decade Strategy, the Provincial Government describes the development needs 
of the Merged Areas for the coming years. Fayyaz Ali Khan and his team are 
supporting the strategy’s implementation. “With our work, we ensure that health 
sector planning for the Merged Areas includes all aspects of the health system. 

This includes, for example, better access to health services for women, for people in 
need and for vulnerable groups. But solid financing of the system and financial risk 
protection for the population are also important”, emphasises Fayyaz Ali Khan, “as 
this is the only way to bring health care in this region and the quality of services in 
line with the other districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in the long term.” 


/ Dr HASSAN MEHMOOD KHAN 


studied medicine and surgery in Abbottabad, as well as health policy and man- 
agement in Karachi. Since 2012, he has been working in the FATA Development 
Programme, supporting the Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 
strengthening the public health system of the Tribal Areas, in establishing a dis- 
trict-level health information system, in improving services, and in the training 
of health staff. The challenges in the sector are immense, especially as there is 
still a shortage of doctors and nurses in public health facilities in the Merged 
Areas. COVID-19 has further exacerbated this situation. Dr Hassan Khan is 
advising the provincial health ministry on how to combat the pandemic. To 

this end, he is conducting training on prevention for health sector personnel. 
He successfully procured PCR testing equipment and test kits for government 
research institutions and laboratories during the first waves of the pandemic, 
when they were in short supply worldwide. “This equipment is urgently needed 
in the Tribal Areas. Only if we can test the people living there will we be able to 
gain an overview of what is happening with the infection, and take appropriate 
precautions”, Dr Hassan Khan explains. To better protect staff in health facilities 
from infection, he is also procuring protective equipment for the staff of health 
centres and hospitals in the Merged Areas. 
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which have now become part of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, effects 
on all sectors, especially [the] health sector are immense. One 
of the major challenges comes in the form of political violence. 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa and FATA have the highest incidences 
of death due to violence, primarily owing to the fallout of war 
on terrorism and insurgencies. The overall uncertainty aris- 
ing due to this adverse situation has dampened the economic 
activity in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. The interplay between nat- 
ural disasters and conflict shocks can have more severe conse- 
quences compared to when these shocks occur independently. 
The frequent and continuous emergencies and crises faced 
by the province severely impacted health care provision. 
Militants attacked facilities and carried out vandalism (theft 
of expensive equipment), killings, and kidnappings of health 
personnel. Provision of health services was also hampered by 
the lack of qualified personnel, vacant posts, and high levels of 
absenteeism.” 


To harmonise the health sector of the Merged Areas with 
that of the Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and 
to align development work more closely with the objec- 
tives of the new health strategy, the provincial admin- 
istration - with the support of the FATA Development 
Programme ~ held a series of consultative high-level work- 
shops with the key players in the health sector in Peshawar 
and Islamabad between November 2021 and July 2022. 
The Health Secretariat and the Directorate General of 
Health Services were represented, as were the Health Sector 
Reforms Unit and the district health officers, medical super- 
intendents and heads of health programmes in the Merged 
Areas. The Provincial Health Services Academy of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa and the Khyber Medical University took 
part in an advisory capacity (see for instance GIZ 2022e). 
The consultative workshops were also used to analyse 
whether the use of funds in the health sector in the past 
and current financial year is in line with the five health pol- 
icy outcomes and actions (see above). The critical review 
revealed that there are still major challenges here and that, 
for example, in fiscal 2021/2022, only 21 percent of the allo- 
cations in the province’s Annual Development Plan relate 


to the health policy (only 30 out of 142 programmes) and 
that there is therefore an urgent need for action here. The 
situation was better for the Accelerated Implementation 
Programme, which was set up to integrate the Merged Areas. 
Here, the alignment rate was found to be around 80 per- 
cent (17 out of 21 programmes). Twenty-four percent of the 
funds implemented in the Annual Development Plan were 
spent specifically on women’s needs, while the rest went to 
general health projects. In the Accelerated Implementation 
Programme, 34 percent of the available budget was spent 
on women’s health needs (the target for both is 50 percent). 
The lack of trained personnel was identified as the main chal- 
lenge in implementing the health strategy. The unanimous 
view was that the extreme strain on medical staff caused by 
dengue outbreaks and polio and COVID-19 vaccination cam- 
paigns in 2021 had led to major delays in planned activities 
(GIZ 2021d). 


Even after the integration of the Tribal Areas into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province, the training courses contin- 
ue under the leadership of the Health Department. 
To tailor training needs to the new administrative struc- 
tures following the FATA merger, a second analysis of 
training needs in the health sector was conducted in 
mid-2018 (GIZ 2019a) and further rounds of dialogue on 
local needs and priorities were held with communities 
(GIZ 2019b). In the process, 30 areas of training emerged as 
priorities. These target managers in the Health Department, 
managers in the districts, and medical professionals and 
administrative staff in hospitals and health care facilities. 
The training provided to 810 professionals (744 men/66 
women) since the FATA merger can be summarised as 
follows: 


* Primary health care facility management (395/32); 

* District health planning, management and 
budgeting (16/3); 

* Leadership for change management (15/9); 

- Supply chain management (9/2); 

* Roles and responsibilities of primary health care 


management committees and hospital manage- 
ment committees (194/16); 

* Gender equality in health sector planning (17/0); 

* Accurate and timely District Health Information 
System reporting (40/3); 

+ Project development in the health sector (44/0); 

* Planning, budgeting, and surveillance guidelines in 
the context of emergencies such as the COVID-19 
pandemic (14/1). 


Short-term training, study tours and participation in inter- 
national conferences in Europe, the USA and Malaysia were 
facilitated for senior health care facility staff in all three 
phases of the FATA Development Programme. In total, 36 
health managers were thus able to benefit from regional 
and international exchange. Topics covered included health 
policy, financial planning in the health sector, and quality 
and safety in health service delivery. One of the study tours 
in 2018 also took participants to the Province of Punjab, 
which has a tightly organised health system. There, par- 
ticipants were given an overview of the structure and role 
of the health system, training strategies, the implementa- 
tion of health standards as well as grievance mechanisms. 
They were also given an insight into the management and 
use of the District Health Information System, which is also 
used in the Merged Areas (see above). In April 2019, profes- 
sionals from the Health Department had the opportunity to 
convince themselves of the advantages of professional dig- 
italisation of the health sector during a study trip to Nepal. 


COVID-19 - Reducing the risk of the virus spreading 


The COVID-19 pandemic did not stop at Pakistan. On 16 
March 2020, the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa recorded 
its first case of coronavirus infection and shortly afterwards 
also the first deaths. In response to the spread of the virus 
in other countries, the provincial government had already 
declared a state of emergency on 3 February 2020 - a thor- 
oughly controversial measure at the time. When the World 
Health Organization declared COVID-19 a pandemic on 


11 March 2020, the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
did not hesitate for long, and closed schools and banned 
public gatherings to prevent further spread of the virus. 
Nonetheless, in early May 2020 the province recorded the 
highest mortality rate of people infected with COVID-19 
in the whole of Pakistan. It also recorded the highest num- 
ber of infected health workers in the country in July 2020. 
Among the most urgent challenges at the beginning of 
the pandemic were increasing COVID-19 testing capaci- 
ty, providing needed personal protective equipment for 
health workers, increasing the number of ventilators in 
provincial hospitals and educating the population about 
prevention measures. 


The FATA Development Programme, whose staff were 
also badly affected by COVID infections through their 
work in hotspot sectors such as health care and pri- 
mary education, responded to the pandemic by adapt- 
ing its training for health and government staff 
which it was conducting together with the Khyber 
Medical University and the Local Governance School. 
Instead of training health professionals on planning, budg- 
eting and health care facility management as intended, the 
training modules were quickly rewritten with the help of 
Pakistani virologists, so as to focus on pandemic manage- 
ment and infection prevention. Seventy-three heads of pri- 
mary health care facilities in the Merged Areas as well as 
all District Health Officers in the Tribal Districts were thus 
trained to deal with COVID-19 in 2020. 


To also raise awareness of COVID-19 and preventive 
measures within the governance structures of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, the FATA Development Programme - 
together with local health experts- prepared a handout 
and a training programme for local government officials. 
At the Peshawar-based Local Governance School, officials 
from all tehsils of the Merged Areas as well as all admin- 
istrative heads of the tehsils of the Settled Districts (122 in 
total) underwent the “Training module on COVID-19 and 
its prevention for Tehsil Municipal Officers” in mid-2020. 
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At the training sessions, which were also attended by a 
number of local journalists and officials from the Local 
Government Department, participants dealt with topics 
such as pandemic management in crisis regions, as well as 
infection prevention in public institutions, public transport 
and markets. They also practised imposing and monitoring 
lockdowns (GIZ 2020a). One important element of the train- 
ing was also the maintenance and safe provision of basic 
services for the population in a region where the state in any 
case has little presence in terms of responsive services. In 
particular, water supply, waste disposal and primary health 
care had to be made “pandemic-resistant”. To this end, the 
officials discussed prob- 
lems and challenges 
with health experts, and 
jointly developed pan- 
demic roadmaps for the 
individual tehsils. 


The provincial gov- 
ernment was also sup- 
ported in analysing the 
impact of the pandem- 
ic on various economic 
sectors of Khyber Pakh- 
tunkhwa. These analy- 
ses were incorporated L 

into the Coping strat- 

egy - Mitigating adverse impact of COVID-19 on the economy 
and job market in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (GoKP 2020c), which 
was prepared by the Planning and Development Department 
in Peshawar. 


In partnership with Khyber Medical University, the FATA 
Development Programme procured five PCR testing 
machines and several thousand test kits and laborato- 
ry materials for public health care facilities in early 2020. 
It did so in a fierce global market for medical supplies that 
had almost dried up. 157,000 people benefited from the 
medical services provided in the first year of the pandemic. 


Furthermore, 25,000 masks and protective suits were pro- 
cured and distributed to 1,250 health workers in 250 hospi- 
tals and health centres in the Merged Areas. These enabled 
medical staff to better protect themselves against infection 
when treating COVID-19 patients. 


Besides well-equipped health care facilities, the essential 
key to containing the COVID-19 pandemic was infection 
prevention and citizen behaviour. Cover your mouth and 
nose, keep your distance, wash your hands regularly, avoid 
large gatherings - all this information had to be made 
available to the population in the Merged Areas. To this end, 
during the country’s 
third wave of COVID-19 
the FATA Development 
Programme worked 
with Pakistan’s three 
major telecommu- 
nications providers, 
Jazz, Telenor and Zong, 
whose services are 
used by half a million 
people in the Merged 
Areas. Together with 
the Local Government 
Department, the pro- 
gramme developed six 
SMS messages in Urdu, 
which were sent to about 200,000 citizens in the Merged 
Areas in March 2021. The messages provided information 
about the pandemic, COVID-19 symptoms, disease progres- 
sion and simple infection prevention measures (GIZ 2021¢c). 
From March 2021, the FATA Development Programme and 
its partners also used the Radio Live Shows for Citizens 
Engagement (see chapter “The state in dialogue with the 
population”) to inform the public in the Merged Areas about 
COVID-19 in an easy-to-understand and entertaining way. 
The programmes provided information on the current sit- 
uation in the region, and addressed myths, false reports and 
conspiracy theories that were going round about the pandemic. 


Left: With the FATA merger, Pakistan’s welfare systems were extended to the Tribal Areas. This includes the Sehat Sahulat Health Programme 
for the needy. Here, a resident of Mohmand is holding up his new health card, which allows him to receive free medical care. 
Above: Checking participants for fever before they attend a training course on pandemic management in Ghallanai, Mohmand District. 


They also addressed mental health in the context of restric- 
tions on public and private life, and repeatedly explained 
the hygiene and social distancing rules that are impor- 
tant for preventing infection. Government representatives 
also spoke in the broadcasts about government measures 
for prevention and pub- 


the marginalized on COVID-19 and local governance”, they 
transmitted audio messages and digital learning developed 
by the FATA Development Programme together with the 
Local Government Department and the Local Governance 
School. This made it possible to convey information espe- 

cially to poor and dis- 


lic safety. Reasons for the 
closure of schools and 
public authorities were 
explained, as were the 
support measures offered 
by the government for 
citizens. One radio report 
dealt with the difficulties 
of education and child- 
care during the pandem- 
ic, and gave helpful tips. 
Many listeners were grate- 
ful to receive the infor- 
mation, and responded 
by ringing the radio edi- 
torial team to give their 
feedback. They asked the 
experts questions during 
the live broadcasts, and 
provided valuable contri- 
butions to the discussion 
on how to deal with the 
pandemic in their com- 
munities in the Merged 
Areas (GIZ 2022b). 
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Cooperation 


For health education and 
public information on 


Training Module on COVID-19 
and its Prevention 


For 
The Tehsil Municipal Officers of the Local Government, 
Elections and Rural Development Department 


advantaged population 
groups, most of whom 
are unable to read, via 
the widespread mobile 
phones and through loud- 
speakers at open-air gath- 
erings. Information was 
provided on the symp- 
toms of COVID-19 and 
dengue fever, on hygiene, 
and on prevention and 
treatment. 


To also raise aware- 
ness of the COVID-19 
pandemic among chil- 
dren and young people 
despite school closures, 
the FATA Development 
Programme supported 
the COVID-19 Response 
Plan of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
Department of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province. 
Through the plan, 39,807 
students (including 
14,881 girls) in Kurram, 


COVID-19 and dengue 

fever, the open-source platform Audiopedia also proved 
highly effective. In the midst of the pandemic, commu- 
nity-based organisations and local governments in the 
Merged Areas used the potential of digital technologies. 
As part of the project “Using audio campaigns to sensitize 


Orakzai and Khyber dis- 
tricts have received home-school learning materials that 
also educate them about COVID-19. The department was 
also supported in revising the curriculum so as to provide 
pandemic-related information in schools in the region 
in the longer term. 


Above: A training manual on pandemic management for local government staff. 


Right: Press review on cooperation with the Department of Health in fighting the pandemic (April/May 2021). 
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Paving the way for women’s empowerment 


Women still do not have equal rights in Pakistan. Although 
the country has passed a number of laws since the turn 
of the millennium that are intended to improve the sta- 
tus of women, these have yet to be properly implement- 
ed. Domestic violence remains widespread, with one 
in three women reporting abuse at the hands of their 
spouse (NIPS & ICF 2019, p. 303). Women’s freedom of 
movement, control over their income and participation in 
domestic, social and political decision-making processes 
are also severely restricted. On the Gender Inequality Index 
published annually by UNDP, in 2020 Pakistan ranked 154" 
out of 189 countries. The indicators used include maternal 
mortality, adolescent birth rate, female population with at 
least secondary education, female labour force participa- 
tion rates and the number of women in parliament. On the 
World Economic Forum’s Global Gender Gap Index, in 2020 
Pakistan was ranked 151* out of 153, followed only by Iraq 
and Yemen. Here too, the country rating takes into account 
factors such as economic participation, education, health 
and political participation by women. 


While women in the urban centres of Pakistan have had 
some success in their fight for more rights and greater 
participation in recent decades, the lives of women in the 
countryside, and especially in the Tribal Areas along the 
Afghan border, have barely improved at all. Decades of 
isolation in this region, as well as social and political con- 
flicts, have left the Tribal Areas stuck in outdated patriarchal 
structures. Women are excluded per se from the tradition- 
al decision-making bodies - the jirgas. Even going to the 
market, visiting the health centre or taking up a job outside 
the home requires the consent of the woman’s husband or 
father. But even when a man does allow his wife to deal with 
the authorities on her own, it is difficult for her to find any- 
one there who is willing to listen to her concerns. Unless she 
is accompanied by a male relative who speaks for her - even 
if it is only a son below the age of majority - a woman will 
have a difficult time in public life in Pakistan. 


The mindset in which the majority of men in the Merged 
Areas remain entrenched to this day was made clear as 
recently as February 2021 by the decision of a village 
elders’ jirga in Bajaur District. The council decided that, 
with immediate effect, women would be forbidden to col- 
lect for themselves cash provided through a World Bank 
programme for women’s empowerment. It also decided 
that women should no longer be allowed to call the local 
radio station. They would face fines if they did not com- 
ply. The Provincial Government sharply rejected this deci- 
sion, arguing that since the integration of the Tribal Areas 
into the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, elders’ councils 
no longer had law-making authority (Dawn 7 Feb. 2021). 
Within society, however, these bodies still enjoy high status, 
and disregarding their decisions can result in social ostracism. 
A second case also in February 2021 drew public atten- 
tion and showed how little the male-dominated tribal 
society cares about changing women’s lives. Four female 
development workers of the Pakistan BRAVO Institute 
were shot dead, and their driver seriously wounded (Dawn 
23 Feb. 2021). In cooperation with German Welthungerhilfe, 
this institute provides women in North Waziristan with 
training to improve their abilities for income generation. 


In addition to the spatial isolation of the Tribal Areas and 
a decade of violence, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa’s Tribal Decade 
Strategy blames the patriarchal structure of Pashtun soci- 
ety and strongly entrenched traditions for the fact that 
even today, women have few opportunities for develop- 
ment (“the patriarchal nature of established traditional code 
of life also renders women incapacitated for development”, 
GoKP 2019a, p. 104). The pressure on women in the Tribal 
Areas, as in the rest of Pakistan, is also high for demograph- 
ic reasons: For every 108.5 men, there are just 100 women. 
This statistical imbalance is partly due to higher mortality 
resulting from women’s poorer access to health care. But it 
is also due to malnutrition, frequent pregnancies, drudgery 
and domestic violence. The abortion of female foetuses and 
the preference for sons in Pakistani families may also fur- 
ther exacerbate this demographic “skew” (ADP 2016, p. 43f.). 


Traditionally, women have few rights in the Tribal Areas. To this day, they are mostly 
reduced to their role as wives and mothers. They are largely invisible in public life. 


The Tribal Decade Strategy also highlights the still large dis- 
parities between the Merged Areas and the rest of Pakistan 
in terms of maternal mortality rates. In the Merged Areas, 
395 maternal deaths are recorded per 100,000 live births. 
This compares with a rate of 275 per 100,000 in the Settled 
Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (GoKP 2019a, p. 106). 
Moreover, the Tribal Decade Strategy points out that 
the early marriage of girls also hinders their develop- 
ment. According to the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, 
which dates back to British 


and quality service in partnership with all those committed 
to building a caring society” (FATA Secretariat 2014, p. 1). In 
close cooperation with the Women Empowerment Wing 
(see partner structure on page 235), from 2012 onward the 
FATA Development Programme for the first time developed 
a set of rules to protect women in the Tribal Areas. Due to 
the special status of the region, neither Pakistani family law 
nor other national laws applied there until 2018. Women 
had no rights outside the role 
assigned to them by Sharia law 
and the archaic Pashtun social 


Federally Administered Tribal Areas 


times, a boy is considered an 
adult at the age of 18, where- 
as a girl is considered an adult 
at the age of 16. In the Bajaur 
District of the Merged Areas, for 
example, 31.9 percent of girls 
aged 15 are already married. 
Among 18-year-olds, the figure 
is as high as 82.3 percent (GoKP 
2019a, p. 107f.). 


First steps 


The FATA Development 
Programme has been support- 
ing the Government of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa in improving 
the situation of women in 
north-western Pakistan for 
more than a decade. Together 
with the Social Sectors 
Department responsible for FATA, in 2010 the programme 
launched the Social Welfare and Women Empowerment 
Strategy. A newly established Sub-Division of the FATA 
Secretariat - the Women Empowerment Wing - was man- 
dated to implement it, in order to “improve the quality of 
life and social well-being of people of the FATA and to provide 
social protection services against all kinds of vulnerabilities 
lof society, and] .... on a sustainable basis to deliver integrated 


Social Sectors Department, Directorate of Social Welfare, 
Women Empowerment Wing 


code (Pashtunwali). 


Women Empowerment & Protection Policy 


This began with a broad consul- 
tation and discussion process 
involving representatives from 
government, civil society and 
local communities. The process 
also included women from all 
social classes and regions of the 
Tribal Areas. It was accompa- 
nied by a survey on the situation 
of women in FATA. As part of 
this survey, hundreds of wom- 
en were interviewed until 2013 
about their living conditions 
and their legal situation. The 
interviewees included wom- 
en in camps for Afghan refu- 
gees, as well as female students 
from FATA at the University of 
Peshawar. With financial and 
technical support from GIZ, the findings were used to for- 
mulate reform proposals for the first modern legal frame- 
work for women in FATA. From then on, this was to be 
binding for the authorities working in the Tribal Areas and 
for civil society organisations. The aim of this framework 
was to strengthen women’s rights and their role, to curb vio- 
lence against women and to improve the quality of servic- 
es for women. The framework was aligned with Pakistan’s 


With the support of the FATA Development Programme, in 2014 a modern legal framework was developed 
for the first time for women in the Tribal Areas: the “Women Empowerment & Protection Policy”. 


Post Crisis Needs Assessment for FATA, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
and Balochistan, thereby contributing to long-term peace 
and reconciliation in the region. In July 2014, it was adopt- 
ed by Governor Sardar Mehtab Ahmed Khan as the Women 
Empowerment & Protection Policy (FATA Secretariat 2014). 
With the help of the media and civil society organisa- 
tions, the new Women Empowerment & Protection Policy 
was rolled out across the Tribal Areas and communicated 
to the communities through awareness-raising activities. 
Thanks to this policy framework, concrete support services 
for women in the region also emerged. Since then, several 
government centres have been caring for vulnerable and 
abused women. Furthermore, the Commission on the Status 
of Women, which was established in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province in 2010, monitors the implementation of the reg- 
ulations and reports annually. 


With the integration of the Tribal Areas into the Province 
of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, the political aspiration to further 
improve the situation of women moved significantly high- 
er up the local policy agenda. The Tribal Decade Strategy 
(2020-2030) devotes a full ten pages to the role of women and 
women’s empowerment, and identifies several priority areas 
for drawing up and designing strategies for women’s devel- 
opment, social welfare and social protection. To successfully 
implement these, however, it is important to take into account 
“peculiarities of the [cultural] context of the Merged Areas so as 
to ensure effective planning and maximum benefit” for the tar- 
get group (GoKP 2019a, p. 110f.). These priority areas include: 


- Introducing stronger governance and oversight 
mechanisms for improved coordination of women’s 
development; 

+ Achieving an enabling environment for women in pri- 
vate and public domains for attaining development as an 
individual as well as stakeholder group; 

* Advancing the social status of women through equitable 
measures for women’s integration in society; 

* Achieving an enabling environment for women to realise 
their potential for economic development. 


The FATA Development Programme integrated the 
advancement of women as a cross-cutting issue into all 
its interventions from the very beginning. Data were always 
collected on a gender-disaggregated basis, in order to iden- 
tify the needs of women and girls and subsequently address 
them more specifically. For example, data from Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa’s education management information sys- 
tem, which was developed with our support, show in which 
areas particularly few girls attend school or particular- 
ly few schools have classes for girls (see the dashboard on 
pages 288/289). 


Moreover, the FATA Development Programme trains the 
staff of the Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, the dis- 
tricts and the tehsils, and always specifically addresses 
the female professionals and community representatives 
through these training measures. In the third phase of the 
programme, well over 4,000 women were trained in this 
way. Taking part is not always easy for them. As soon as a 
training measure cannot take place in their hometown, 
most women can only participate if they are accompanied 
by their husband or another male relative (this applies to the 
Merged Areas as well as to the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa). 
In most cases, they also have to take the children along with 
them, as there are no childcare facilities. 


In 2021, 113 female staff members of the Social Welfare 
Department received training on opportunities for women’s 
political and economic participation and on social account- 
ability. A further 174 female managers from the Health 
Department underwent training in needs-based health 
planning, supply chain management and change manage- 
ment, as well as health data analysis, use and data commu- 
nication. 296 women from 25 tehsils in the Merged Areas 
attended training on gender-responsive service delivery, 
and subsequent dialogue sessions with government repre- 
sentatives on development planning. 3,324 female members 
of parent-teacher councils underwent training on finan- 
cial management, project planning and monitoring until 
June 2022. 
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Identifying needs, building trust, planning inclusively 


To give women a voice and involve them in the development of 
the Merged Areas, to open and establish channels of discussion, 
and to build trust, since 2018 forums for constructive dialogue 
between women and government representatives have been 
organised in 25 tehsils. The aim was to ensure holistic and inclu- 
sive development planning in all seven former Tribal Agencies 
and in the five Frontier Regions down to the tehsil level. Some 
of the results of these discussion rounds were already taken into 
account in the Tribal Decade Strategy, while most of them were 
later incorporated into the District and Tehsil Development 
Plans, which were developed from the beginning of 2021 under 
the leadership of the FATA Development Programme and 
the Sustainable Development Unit of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province (see e.g. GIZ 2022c). 


One such forum on community development and women’s 
development needs was held in April 2021 in Peshawar in the 
Tehsil of Lower Orakzai, a mountainous region with a popula- 
tion of around 107,000 and nearly 13,000 households (2017 cen- 
sus). Under the title “Constructive dialogue between community 
women of the Tribal Districts and government officials on service 
delivery and local development priorities”, the event was organ- 
ised and moderated by the FATA Development Programme 
together with the Institute of Management Sciences. Alongside 
representatives from the tehsil local administrations and the 
Local Government Department of the Provincial Government, 
women from various localities of Lower Orakzai took part. 
These included teachers, social workers, nurses, housewives, 
students and women’s rights activists. Not only for the partic- 
ipants but also for many government representatives, this kind 
of exchange was a novelty — in a society where women usually 
do not express their needs, opinions or ideas publicly, let alone 
to members of the opposite sex who do not belong to their own 
household. For most of the women it was the first time that they 
had sat opposite representatives of the authorities. To ensure a 
lively exchange and to break down barriers, the event was suc- 
cessfully opened with an ice-breaker and warm-up exercises. 
Together, the participants discussed and set out the development 


problems of the tehsil from the women’s perspective. They iden- 
tified and prioritised twelve main problem areas where there is 
a particular lack of services: (1) health services, (2) education, (3) 
drinking water supply, (4) street cleaning/sanitation and solid 
waste disposal, (5) road construction, (6) street lighting, (7) sports 
and youth work, (8) funeral homes, (9) vocational training cen- 
tres, (10) access to markets, (11) agricultural extension services on 
cultivation, livestock, environment conservation and fisheries, 
and (12) rural electrification and development. 


Each of these needs was presented in detail. Proposed solu- 
tions and demands to be put forward to the authorities were 
then generated in breakout groups. The three examples below 
illustrate this: 


- Educational needs 
The school buildings in Lower Orakzai are largely dilapi- 
dated, and girls’ education has been severely neglected so 
far. Although there are about 20 primary schools for girls, 
the tehsil does not have a single girls’ secondary school. 
In Mirbak village, educational facilities for girls are com- 
pletely lacking. In Goeen village, the primary school for 
girls is too small. Moreover, in Goeen, the number of 
teachers is far too small relative to the number of stu- 
dents. None of the schools in the tehsil have access to 
clean water or latrines. 

- Proposed solutions and priorities: Special attention 
should be given to girls’ education in Mirbak village, 
and the boys’ school there needs to be opened up and 
expanded for girls. At least one high school for girls 
should be built in Lower Orakzai. Alternatively, an exist- 
ing school should be expanded to include this group of 
pupils. To build teachers’ capacities, at least one further 
training measure should be carried out for them every 
year. Several middle schools for girls need to be built 
in the tehsil. The number of teachers also needs to be 
increased throughout the tehsil. At least one teacher 
should be available per class. Latrines and clean drinking 
water must be provided in schools. All school buildings 
in Lower Orakzai should be repaired. 


Domestic chores, which include the time-consuming task of fetching 
water, hamper girls’ and women’s development and education. 


sated Saf 


/ ZIL-E-HUMA 


studied art, design and project management at the universities of Peshawar 

and Bradford (England). She then worked for NGOs and the United Nations 

in Pakistan, Nepal and Zimbabwe on projects to protect women and children. 
Since April 2021, Zil-e-Huma has been responsible for gender issues in the FATA 
Development Programme. She mainstreams gender-specific approaches across 
the programme’s activities. This includes advising partners and programme staff 
on promoting gender equality for women in the Tribal Areas, and supporting 
them in planning and in implementing inclusive strategies. Empowering women 
in the Merged Areas poses major challenges, however: “Traditional tribal culture 
severely restricts women’s freedom of movement and socio-economic participation. 
This limits their access to education and health services.” The government ignored 
the special needs of women for a long time, explains Zil-e-Huma, “so we are 
working to increase the presence of women in decision-making processes through 
dialogue platforms and community development programmes. For women in the 
Merged Areas, it is very important that the state expands and improves the quality 
of its services, because women are responsible for obtaining drinking water and for 
child health. Their participation in development planning Is therefore crucial.” 


/ SARWAT SUGHRA 


studied at universities in Lincoln (England) and Rawalpindi, specialising in 
social work and gender issues. From 2018 to 2020, she worked in the FATA 
Development Programme as an expert on gender issues. Today, she advises 
the GIZ Country Office in Islamabad in the fields of gender and diversity. 

“T have been involved in overcoming gender inequality for a decade. In my 
experience, the main obstacle to achieving the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development is the multi-layered discrimination and exclusion of certain 
population groups in our country.” Despite the efforts of the Government 

of Pakistan, the country still ranks 151* out of 153 on the global Gender 
Development Index, explains Sarwat Sughra. “In our society, progress 
towards women’s rights and gender equality is hampered by patriarchal 
structures, as well as by social and cultural prejudices. To make greater pro- 
gress, women’s needs must be identified and prioritised. Furthermore, theories 
must finally begin to be translated into effective action.’ For Sarwat Sughra, 
to overcome gender inequality and achieve greater inclusion it is therefore 
imperative to mainstream these concerns as cross-cutting issues in the stra- 
tegic planning of development cooperation. 


- Drinking water supply needs 
There are only three tube wells in the entire Tehsil of 
Lower Orakzai. There is no public drinking water supply 
in Mirbak, Goeen, Kadda, Ferozkhel or Kuryez villages. 
The drinking water supply in Lower Orakzai is gener- 
ally contaminated with pathogens and toxins, and is 
dark in colour. Due to the inaction of local government 
officials, the lack of clean drinking water has not been 
remedied in recent years. 

* Proposed solutions and priorities: Increase the number 
of tube wells (at least one each is needed in the villag- 
es of Ferozkhel, Goeen and Mirbak) and install water 
connections in houses. Defective tube wells need to be 
repaired and regularly maintained by the local admin- 
istration so that they function optimally and at full 
capacity. The water quality should be regularly tested 
by the authorities in order to ensure a supply of clean 
water for the population. 


- Need for street cleaning, sanitation and waste disposal 
In Lower Orakzai almost all roads are unpaved. The few 
existing sewage ditches are too small, dirty and clogged. 
When it rains, the roads turn into a stinking quagmire 
and people then have great difficulty getting to the 
market or to mosques, for example. The poor sanitation 
and lack of waste disposal have a negative impact on 
the well-being of the population, and cause diseases. 
One example is the devastating health situation in the 
village of Kalaya. Rubbish bins are only placed in front 
of the homes of influential people, such as maliks or 
doctors. 

* Proposed solutions and priorities: All main roads in 
the tehsil should be paved, and a better system of drains 
and sewage ditches should be constructed. These drains 
need to be paved in areas such as Kalaya. Rubbish bins 
should be placed in front of many more houses, and a 
waste disposal system should be created. 


There was consensus among the participants that the situ- 
ation can only be improved if development funds are used 


transparently, and the representatives of the local authori- 
ties cooperate more closely in the future. Specifically, it was 
agreed that a permanent tehsil dialogue forum for Lower 
Orakzai should be set up in order to monitor future devel- 
opment measures. It should meet bi-monthly, and include 
sufficient numbers of women. Furthermore, participants 
received a concrete assurance that the tehsil would imme- 
diately install more waste bins, distribute these more equi- 
tably, empty them more reliably and train the residents to 
keep the area around the bins clean. 


The development needs and priorities expressed by wom- 
en from Lower Orakzai in April 2021 were incorporated 
into the District Development Plan for Orakzai (GIZ 2022c, 
p. 17f.), which was presented by the Local Government 
Department in January 2022. Many of the receommenda- 
tions and measures for annual development planning men- 
tioned here, for example in relation to education, therefore 
sound familiar: 


- Provision of one teacher per class; 

* Repair of buildings and construction of additional 
classrooms; 

* Connection of all schools to the water supply and con- 
struction of toilets and protective walls for the school 
grounds; 

* Special attention to girls’ education in the villages 
of Mirbak, Ghiljo, Kool, Chappar and Ali Khel, and 
improvement of the school facilities there; 

* Construction of at least one girls’ high school in Lower 
Orakzai and five more in Upper Orakzai, or modernisa- 
tion/expansion of existing schools; 

* Special training programmes for teachers to improve 
their teaching skills. 


Implementing these measures as part of the Annual District 
Development Plans is a task that will probably take a gener- 
ation. The needs and priorities have been identified. Now it 
is up to the central and provincial governments to provide 
the necessary funds. 
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To swiftly address the needs in the field of education and 
involve women more in decision-making processes, the FATA 
Development Programme supported the establishment of par- 
ent-teacher councils at schools. It achieved this through pub- 
lic information campaigns in village and urban communities 
in the Tribal Areas (see also the chapter on education). Here, 
women were specifically approached to form councils at girls’ 
schools and, through these committees, to help improve the 
running of the schools and the school infrastructure. More and 
more mothers are getting involved in these councils, and are 
becoming increasingly self-confident in advocating for their 
daughters’ education. They have been supported by the FATA 
Development Programme in opening bank accounts, and 
trained in managing public funds and in planning and imple- 
menting small construction projects. This will enable them to 
use the funds made available by the government through its 
Conditional Grant Programme to build toilets suitable for girls, 
or additional classrooms for girls. Through this engagement, 
women are increasingly assuming responsibility for their 
communities - and are doing so outside the otherwise narrow 
confines of their homes. In total, there are already 5,543 par- 
ent-teacher councils in the Merged Areas, with around 44,000 
members. No fewer than 2,212 of these committees were 
founded at girls’ schools. With this innovative approach to 
women’s empowerment, the FATA Development Programme 
won the GIZ Gender Award in early 2022. Out of 110 participat- 
ing projects worldwide, it took third place. 


“Gender Desks” - Counselling points for women 


Together with the Department of Zakat, Ushr, Social Welfare, 
Special Education & Women Empowerment of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa (referred to as the “Social Welfare Department” 
for short), the FATA Development Programme is develop- 
ing improved social services for women, and advising the 
Provincial Government on increasing the budgets for women’s 
projects in line with demand. In cooperation with UNDP, it 
has also been setting up contact points for women at local lev- 
el since August 2019, in order to amplify their concerns. Since 
then, “Gender Desks”, staffed by employees of the Social Welfare 


Department of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, have been set up in all 
Tribal Districts (see partner structure on page 236). To prepare 
for their demanding task, which is sometimes not without dan- 
ger, the so-called “Gender Desk Officers” underwent a series 
of training measures conducted by the FATA Development 
Programme together with UNDP. The topics covered included 
human and property rights, state-civil society dialogue, social 
services, and the registration and management of civil society 
organisations. 


The Gender Desk Officers learn first-hand about the issues that 
affect women in the Merged Areas and the challenges they face. 
Most of the discussions revolve around poverty, unemploy- 
ment, sexual violence, child marriage, health problems, the 
lack of clean drinking water, the low level of schooling for girls 
and the lack of vocational training opportunities for women. 
Since 2020, nine large women’s meetings have been held in 
each of the Districts of Mohmand, Khyber, Orakzai and South 
Waziristan, at which these issues were brought to the attention 
of government representatives through the mediation of the 
Gender Desk Officers. The Gender Desk Officers also attend 
public hearings of the tehsil and district administrations as 
women’s affairs officers, where they raise women’s issues and 
put forward project ideas for discussion. While the Gender 
Desk Officers were initially the only women at such meetings, 
they are now increasingly succeeding in getting women they 
have trained from the communities to attend and raise their 
concerns themselves. Thanks to the work of the Gender Desk 
Officers, the Provincial Government has so far provided 280 
million Pakistani rupees (approx. EUR 1.54 million) from the 
Accelerated Implementation Programme for projects to pro- 
mote women. In the meantime, 50 female managers have been 
recruited to implement these projects and to set up training 
centres for women in the Merged Areas. 


In order to reach women in the region, cooperation with civ- 
il society organisations is essential. Therefore, the work of the 
Gender Desk Officers also includes supporting community 
members in the formal legal registration of their citizens’ initi- 
atives, as well as promoting exchange between state structures 


The FATA Development Programme is training “Gender Desk Officers” in all districts of the Merged Areas. 
They advise women on government services and inform them about their rights, as here in Khyber District. 


and representatives of community-based organisations. In order 
to politically mainstream women’s empowerment through 
sustainable structures, UNDP and the FATA Development 
Programme have developed a gender mainstreaming strategy 
together with the Social Welfare Department. 


Mother and child health 


The Annual Development Plans of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province, which the FATA 
Development Programme 
supports the Provincial 
Government in preparing, 
already address many of the 
needs of women. For exam- 
ple, funds have been allocat- 
ed for the renovation and 
expansion of women’s and 
children’s hospitals, as well as 
for a rural emergency service 
for expectant mothers and 
for ultrasound equipment 
in rural obstetric wards. The 
development plans also pro- 
vide funds for salaries and 
training of medical staff in 
the Merged Areas. Right from the beginning, our programme 
has been dedicated to maternal health. Between 2009 and 
2012, for example, we succeeded in significantly increasing the 
number of midwives in the Tribal Areas through training pro- 
grammes. In 2009, there were 0.01 midwives per 100,000 inhab- 
itants; by 2012, there were already 25.8. Today, the programme 
supports the Provincial Government in training women from 
remote areas to work in primary health care facilities, so that 
women can receive care and counselling there from women. 
The content of these training measures includes emergency 
management, infection prevention, obstetrics, managing child- 
hood diseases and neonatal disorders, as well as family plan- 
ning. In cooperation with the Health Department of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, the programme has trained more than 180 


women in these topics since 2016. Similarly, with the support of 
the FATA Development Programme, women’s needs have been 
incorporated into the Health Sector Strategic Plan for Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa (2019-2025). The goals of this plan include ensur- 
ing that at least 90 percent of births are attended by a skilled 
birth attendant, that at least 80 percent of the population has 
access to basic health care and that the maternal mortality rate 
is reduced by roughly two thirds. 


The Rural Women 
Conference 


Numerous Pakistani non- 
governmental organisations 
are also campaigning for 
women’s rights in rural areas. 
One of these initiatives is 
the Potohar Organization 
for Development Advocacy 
(PODA). Since 2008 it has 
organised the Annual Rural 
Women Conference. This 
offers women from remote 
regions the opportunity to 
share experiences, develop 
joint actions and strategies for 
their regions of origin, and to bring women’s issues to the atten- 
tion of politicians effectively via the media. With the support of 
the FATA Development Programme, the 2019 conference was 
held in Islamabad under the slogan “Effective Participation of 
Rural Women from the Merged Areas in Development Planning”. 
The roughly 3,000 participants from all over Pakistan includ- 
ed more than 100 women from the Merged Areas. Together, 
the participants adopted a resolution calling for women’s rep- 
resentation in local government bodies and women’s participa- 
tion in political and social decision-making processes in rural 
areas. Through the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Commission on the 
Status of Women, a public body that promotes equal oppor- 
tunities and gender equality, these demands were fed into the 
Provincial Government’s development planning processes. 


Above: A training measure on obstetric and emergency neonatal care conducted by the FATA Development Programme for health workers. 
Right: In 2019, over a hundred women from the Merged Areas attended the Annual Rural Women Conference, where they joined 
participants from across Pakistan to discuss greater participation of women in government development planning. 
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VII. OUTLOOK AND RESULTS 


ince 2009, the Federal Republic of Germany has been 

supporting the people in Pakistan’s remote yet mul- 

tifaceted border region with Afghanistan through the 
FATA Development Programme. Despite the archaic social 
structures, the conflicts and the tense security situation which 
they entail, the programme has been able to bring about sus- 
tainable improvements in living conditions in this region. One 
essential key to success was involving the population in the 
project work from the very beginning. Through citizen par- 
ticipation and the promotion of state-civil society dialogue, 
development needs and priorities were identified and devel- 
opment measures were implemented in cooperation with 
local partners, particularly in the areas of education, health 
and good governance. 


Although the results already achieved are encouraging, the 
tasks that Pakistan faces in integrating the Tribal Areas are 
enormous. Securing peace is a prerequisite for sustaina- 
ble development. Attacks still occur on a regular basis in 
the region. Since the Taliban took power in Afghanistan in 
August 2021, Islamist terror attacks have increased once again, 
especially in North and South Waziristan, but also in Bannu, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Lakki Marwat and Khyber. It was only in 
November 2021 that the Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan terrorist 
group announced that it rejected the FATA merger, and made 
the annulment of the Tribal Areas’ integration into Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province a precondition for peace negotiations 
with the Government of Pakistan. This is deeply unsettling for 
the population, which has high hopes for the merger follow- 
ing decades of neglect. Although the Pakistani Taliban have 
since stepped back from this demand, there still seems to bea 
long way to go before a settlement can be reached. 


In addition to the complex situation in the Merged Areas 
themselves, the stabilisation of the region also depends on 
how neighbouring Afghanistan will continue to develop now 


that the Taliban have seized power again. Will the conflicts 
there spill over into the Merged Areas? Will Afghans seek 
protection here from the arbitrary rule of the Islamists and 
a rapidly deteriorating supply situation? Are cross-border 
terrorist groups once again using the Pakistani “Tribal Belt” asa 
zone of retreat? 


Moreover, the economic development of the Merged Areas is 
closely linked to the situation in the neighbouring country. 
Afghanistan’s fate will also determine whether the Merged 
Areas remain an infrastructurally weak peripheral region 
along the high mountain border, which is difficult to con- 
trol, or whether it can develop into a hub for international 
trade. One of the most important connecting routes between 
South and Central Asia does run through the Merged Areas. 
Open borders are not only conducive to economic develop- 
ment, but are also of great importance for family and cultural 
exchange — the Pashtuns have lived on both sides of the cur- 
rent border for centuries, and maintained extremely diverse 
and traditionally close ties. 


The tribal population’s trust in the state and its institutions is 
growing only slowly. In order to strengthen this trust, an eco- 
nomic upswing and an improvement in living conditions are 
important prerequisites. Moreover, Pakistan must establish 
reliable and functioning state structures in the Merged Areas. 
Citizens must be involved in the development of their com- 
munities, and be able to rely on local governments to act in 
their best interest. Strengthening civilian administration will 
also help to reduce the dominance of the military in the region, 
which remains pronounced. Elections at the local level are 
playing an essential role in this. On 19 December 2021, the time 
had come: for the first time, the people of the Merged Areas, 
together with all other eligible voters in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
province, elected their candidates for the Tehsil Councils. A 
second round of elections took place at the end of March 2022. 


Previous double page spread: The newly built District Administration compound of Khwaizi Bazai in Mohmand. With the local council 
elections of 2021/2022, local governance and the participation of citizens in the development of the Merged Areas have moved closer. 


For the people of the Tribal Districts and Sub-Divisions of 
erstwhile FATA, this is the first time that representatives 
elected by them will have a say in the development of their 
region. This is a very important step towards local govern- 
ance and economic development. It will promote democratic 
understanding and ownership, and encourage investment. 
The tehsil administrations (municipalities) now face the chal- 
lenge of developing and expanding their range of services in 
dialogue with the population. It is important that they gener- 
ate resources of their own, in order to make these services reli- 
able. Local development plans, which the FATA Development 
Programme has pre- 
pared together with 
communities over the 
past two years, must 
now be implemented. 


Besides measures to 
expand infrastructure 
and promote the econ- 
omy, it is important to 
further expand school 
education and improve 
its quality. Girls must 
be given access to sec- 
ondary schools, and 
women to the labour 
market. Furthermore, 
the still incomplete health care system must be expanded and 
a regionwide water supply and waste collection system must 
be established. It is also important to return the people of the 
Merged Areas who have been displaced from their towns and 
villages back to their homes, and provide them with sufficient 
compensation for the destruction they have suffered as a 
result of military campaigns. 


Bringing the Merged Areas up to the level of development of 
the rest of the country is a task that will take a generation or 
more. And yet, since the FATA merger, the local population 
have already noticed the first improvements in many places, 


for example in terms of road construction or connections to 
markets. Also, the population of the Tribal Areas now have 
the same rights and duties as all other citizens of Pakistan. 
Consequently, people today are cautiously optimistic about 
the future. 


In December 2022, the joint work under the FATA 
Development Programme will come to an end after 13 years, 
and after many successes large and small. However, the 
Federal Republic of Germany will continue to promote the 
integration of the Merged Areas into the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, and sup- 
port Pakistan to the best 
of its ability in making 
the FATA merger a suc- 
cess. In July 2022, the 
Local Governance and 
Citizen Participation 
Programme has there- 
fore taken up its work. 
The programme, com- 
missioned by Germany’s 
Federal Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation 
and Development, is 
to continue develop- 
ment cooperation in 
the core area of peace- 
ful and inclusive societies, both in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
with the Merged Areas, and in Punjab. The aim of the new 
project is to further support Pakistan in its decentralisa- 
tion efforts, and to improve the performance of the state 
in terms of local service delivery, citizen participation and 
self-governance. Moreover, tax administration and financial 
management are to be made more efficient and transparent 
in order to mobilise more local government resources and 
to be able to channel revenues more effectively in future. 
This will create an enabling environment for sustainable 
economic development at the local level, and strengthen 
Pakistan’s ownership of implementation of the 2030 Agenda. 


Double page spread on pp. 350/351: The main route for trade with Afghanistan runs through the Merged Areas. 
Peace on Pakistan’s north-western frontier is therefore a key precondition for sustainable development in the region. 


THE PROGRAMME AND ITS RESULTS 


Commissioned by 


Programme 


Co-financed by 


Implementing organisation 


Political partners 


Implementation partners 


Term and budget 


Programme components 


Contribution to the goals 
of the 2030 Agenda (SDGs) 
(34 phase of the programme) 


FATA Development Programme (FDP) 
German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ) 


European Union (EU) (2017-2022) 
Agence Francaise de Développement (AFD) (2011-2017) 
Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation (SDC) (2013-2017) 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) GmbH 


Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, Pakistan: 
+ Planning and Development Department 
+ Elementary and Secondary Education Department 
+ Department of Health 
+ Local Government, Elections and Rural Development Department 
+ Zakat, Ushr, Social Welfare, Special Education & Women Empowerment Department 


Formerly: FATA Civil Secretariat and its departments 


Institute of Management Sciences (IMS) (2019-2022) 

Khyber Medical University (KMU) (2015-2022) 

Sarhad Rural Support Programme (SRSP) (2022) 

United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) (2018-2021) 

University of Peshawar, Dept. of Journalism and Mass Communication (2010-2017) 
Community Appraisal & Motivation Programme (CAMP) (2010-2012) 

Center of Excellence for Rural Development (CERD) (2011-2012) 

DEWAH - Bringing Light into Darkness (2012-2014) 

Various village civil society organisations and local NGOs (2012-2017) 


Merged Areas of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province (erstwhile Federally Administered Tribal Areas —- FATA) 


1 July 2009 - 30 June 2012 (1 phase) - EUR 7.7 million 
1 July 2012 - 30 June 2016 (2"¢ phase) —- EUR 13.5 million 
1 July 2016 - 31 December 2022 (3 phase) - EUR 18.5 million 


Promoting Basic Education (2009-2022) 
Strengthening the Health System (2009-2022) 
Aid to Uprooted People (AUP) (2017-2022) 
Independent Project Reporting (IPR) (2009-2022) 
Strengthening Local Governance (2016-2022) 
State-Civil Society Dialogue (2016-2022) 
Improving Livelihoods (2009-2016) 
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35.5 million people in Khyber 


Pakhtunkhwa Province are benefiting from an improved 
legal and regulatory framework for local government and 
devolution of power. In conjunction with transparent 
and efficient implementation of the Local Government 
(Amendment) Act of 2019, this enables greater political 
participation and facilitates constructive cooperation 
between institutions at the provincial, district and tehsil 
levels (#SDG16). 
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RESULTS IN FIGURES: GOVERNANCE 
3 Phase, 2016-2022 (as of 30 June 2022) 


2 9,484 elected representatives on 4,333 City, Tehsil, 


Village and Neighbourhood Councils in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province are using the Rules of Business for Local Governments, the 
Planning, Development, Budget and Accounts Rules for Village and 
Neighbourhood Councils, the Local Governments Monitoring and 
Supervision Rules, and the Prevention of Encroachment for 

Tehsil Councils Bye-Law, in their official business (HSDG16). 


For over 5 ,0 0 0 local government officials and 


councillors at tehsil level, training curricula and modern 
teaching materials on roles and responsibilities in the 
devolved government system have been developed and 
are used for training by the Local Governance School 
(#SDG1, #SDG4, #SDG16). 


1 9 3 3 6 civil servants of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 


Province have undergone new certificate courses of the Local 
Governance School in engineering, public administration, and 
finance & accounting. This has enabled them to perform their 
duties in the newly created local governments efficiently, 
transparently and in a development-oriented manner. They 
are able to plan, implement and monitor projects, and 
prioritise them in dialogue with citizens (#SDG1, 

#SDG4, #SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). 


2 2 Members of the Provincial Assembly from 

the Merged Areas in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (including 
6 women) have undergone training on the local 
government system and on parliamentary procedures, 
and are using the knowledge they gained in legislative 
and committee work, as well as in advocacy for the 
development needs of the people in the Merged 
Areas (#SDG4, #SDG16). 


5 3 1 elected tehsil councillors (including 177 women) from all 

7 Tribal Districts have been trained on their roles and responsibilities, 
on laws, on bye-laws under the Local Government (Amendment) Act, 
as well as on financial management and on the devolved government 
system, and are using this knowledge to prepare and implement local 
development plans (#SDG4, #SDG16). 
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In 2 5 tehsils of the Merged Areas, a 


study has been conducted on the potential for 
generating own-source revenues, which will enable 
local governments to collect fees on a more targeted 
and efficient basis. Increased revenues will enable 
locally driven development (#SDG1, 

#SDG16, #SDG17). 


149 tehsil administrators in all 7 Tribal Districts 
have undergone training in procurement, accounting, 
financial management and contract management. This 
has enabled them to manage public finances more trans- 
parently, deliver services more efficiently and effectively, 
and make infrastructure more citizen-centric (#SDG1, 
#SDG4, #SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). 
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2 02 local government officials from the Merged 
Areas and the Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
have through peer learning in 16 twinning initiatives, 

shared lessons learned and gained practical knowledge 
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40 provincial and local government officials and over 100 
representatives of civil society organisations in the Merged Areas 
(including 55 women) have been trained in using mobile applications 
(Audiopedia) to raise public awareness of the devolved government 
system and the COVID-19 pandemic (#SDG4, #SDG16). 


on the devolved government system and service 
delivery in local government and administrative 
institutions (#SDG1, #SDG4, #SDG6, 

#SDG11, #SDG16). 


RESULTS IN FIGURES: DIALOGUE 


1 9 1 7 1 citizens from all administrative districts 


of the Merged Areas and 63 government officials took 

part in 50 state-civil society dialogue exchanges to iden- 

tify local development deficits, to promote peaceful Ci) 
approaches to conflict resolution and at the same time O Jf) 
strengthen trust in the state and its institutions r= O 
(#SDG3, #SDG4, #SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). Lo\ 


an 


10 5 representatives of the Provincial Government, 

district administrations, civil society and communities (including 
20 women) have drawn up multi-year development plans for 
needs-based, citizen-oriented services in the 3 pilot districts of 
Kurram, Khyber and Orakzai, through constructive dialogue. These 
plans are now being implemented by local governments through 
Annual Development Plans (#SDG1, #SDG3, #SDG4, #SDG5, 
#SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). 


8 2 members of the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Commission on the 
Status of Women and their District Committees in Khyber, Orakzai 
and Kurram were trained in roles, responsibilities and women’s rights, 
and familiarised with the “Sport for Development” concept. They are 
now using the communication and interpersonal skills they acquired 
in training to educate women about their rights, and have begun 

to initiate development dialogues and social change through 

sport (#SDG4, #SDG5, #SDG16). 


49 representatives from communities in the Merged 
Areas and the Local Government Department (including 
18 women) created the comic characters Sher Khan and Gul 
Bano. Using 15 visual messages, 10 short stories and 1 short 


2 5 development plans for all tehsils in the Merged Areas were 
prepared in dialogue meetings involving 296 female and 1,750 male 
representatives of the Provincial Government, local administrations, 
civil society and communities, and are now being used by the newly 
elected Tehsil Councils as a basis for local development planning 
(#SDG1, #SDG3, #SDG4, #SDG5, #SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). 


t e 
As many as 7 mM | li @) n people in the Merged Areas and 


Peshawar region were educated in 160 one-hour radio shows through 
expert talks and live interviews on the FATA merger, the new local 
government system, and the recently introduced Right to Information 
Act, which obliges public authorities to inform citizens and disclose 
information on decision-making by the 

government (#SDG9, #SDG16). fe) 


iy 
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3 e 1 m | Uli @] n views on the Local Govern- 


ment Department’s Facebook page of one-minute video 
clips of the radio show expert talks, containing key messages 
on the FATA merger, the new local government system, the 
COVID-19 pandemic and the recently introduced Right to 
Information Act, and 709,796 downloads of the full one- 
hour live interviews (#SDG16). 


46 social organisers from the Social Welfare Department were 
trained on the legal framework for women protection (Protection 
Against Harassment of Women at the Workplace Act, Women’s Property 
Act, Domestic Violence Prevention and Protection Act), and are using the 
knowledge they acquired to counsel victims at the newly established 
Women’s Facilitation Centres in the Merged Areas (#SDGS). 


7 “Gender Desks” have been firmly established in 


film, these characters are raising public awareness of the FATA oo the structures of the Social Welfare Department. 
merger, the local governance system, local council elections, roll oa “ Today, Gender Desk Officers are advising Tehsil Local 
O 2 


and government and community services (#SDG3, #SDG4, 
#SDGS, #SDG6, #SDG11, #SDG16). / \ 


Governments and women in all 7 Tribal Districts 


heard and to mainstream these in local development 
planning (#SDG5, #SDG16). 


O 
/) \\ a GS and are using the knowledge gained in trainings to 
EN advise women on their rights, to make women’s needs 
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RESULTS IN FIGURES: EDUCATION 


44,344 people have joined up in 5,543 


parent-teacher councils (among them 2,212 women 
councils with 17,696 members) in order to participate 


e e 
3 ° 6 b li O n rupees in government funding 


(approx. EUR 18 million) have so far been accessed by parent- 
teacher councils through 5,264 newly opened bank accounts, 
and used for school improvement measures (#SDG1, 

#SDG4, #SDG16). 


in educational planning and implement school Zs 7 3 3 administrative staff members of the Education 
fe) 


infrastructure projects in their communities 


(#SDG4, #SDG16). {\ al 
"|| 


9 2 members of parent-teacher councils 


in their daily work the knowledge on monitoring, data 
assessment and public financial management that they 
gained in training (#SDG1, #SDG4, #SDG16). 


O Department at district level (147 of them women) are using 


(39 of them women) have completed training as master trainers 
in school development and financial planning. In training 5 06, 3 5 3 school students (83% of all pupils, 


measures they have so far shared their knowledge with 


159,204 an them girls) are benefiting from 9,916 school 


4,405 schools in the Merged Areas (#HSDG1, #SDG4, #SDG16). improvement measures: 1,643 new classrooms, 1,926 


playgrounds, 1,477 boundary walls, 2,346 drinking water 
connections, 2,147 sanitary facilities and 377 newly hired 


8 9 8 10 members of parent-teacher councils (3,324 of them teachers (#SDG4). 
women) have been trained to self-reliantly plan, budget for and implement 
school improvement measures and the reconstruction of destroyed schools = 
(H#SDG1, #SDG4, #SDG6, #SDG16). (6) 
a a 
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3 2 8 Education Department officials 


(including 42 women) have been trained to use a 
Human Resources Information System (HRIS), which 
facilitates improved human resources management. 
So far, data on 23,835 employees (91% of all employ- 
ees in the education sector, 8,002 of them women) 
have been inputted (#SDG4, #SDG16). 


72 managers and teachers of the Education 
Department at district level (9 of them women) have 
been trained in planning school development projects 
and writing project proposals (HSDG4, #SDG16). 


609, 8 2 6 school students (202,969 of them girls) are benefiting 


indirectly from improved primary and secondary education through the creation 
of education plans for all 7 Tribal Districts and 6 Sub-Divisions of the Merged 
Areas and the strengthening of local school administrations (HSDG4, #SDG16). 


e e 
1. 8 7 mM I tli Oo n data records have been entered into 


the Education Management Information System (EMIS), and are being 
used to identify staff and school infrastructure shortages as well as 
teacher training needs (#SDG4, #SDG16). 


e e 
1 .03 mM I tli O n children (649,682 of them girls and 


378,524 boys), who do not yet attend school are benefiting indirectly 
from the Education Management Information System (EMIS). The 
system shows in which regions schools, teachers or classrooms are 
lacking and in which communities campaigns are needed, especially 
for girls’ education (#SDG4, #SDG5, #SDG16). 


RESULTS IN FIGURES: HEALTH 


e e 
5 m I li O n people are benefiting indirectly from 


efficient, needs-based and data-driven health planning at the 
local level, made possible by qualitative improvements to the 
District Health Information System (DHIS). A quality assurance 
manual for data collection, which was developed and tested 

in field studies, is being used by 136 experts who were trained 
in data collection and processing. A further 52 health sector 
managers (5 of them women) have been trained in the analysis, 
utilisation and communication of data (#SDG3, #SDG16). 


Over 70 0, 0 0 0 people are benefiting from 


the substantially improved quality of health services in 
primary health care facilities of Khyber, Mohmand and 
Bajaur Districts and Peshawar Sub-Division, and from 

the reconstruction of destroyed medical infrastructure. 

52 local quality teams have been established here, and so 

far 30 quality improvement plans have been developed and 
implemented. This has led to improvements in the electricity 
supply, water supply, sanitation, waste disposal and general 
hygiene in health facilities (HSDG3, #SDG4, #SDG9). 


1 ,048 experts and managers at the Depart- 


ment of Health at provincial and district level and oc =| 
at health facilities in the Merged Areas (174 of them 


35 e 5 m | llion people are benefiting indi- 


rectly from a new health strategy for Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province (2019-2025), including the Merged Areas. Through 
needs-based financial planning, investment is being targeted 
on the expansion of medical infrastructure, the training of 


staff, and improved and free health services for 
people living in poverty (HSDG1, #SDG3). 4 8 
a [2 \ 
2 | 
rrp 
ay 2 Ml 
os — mM illi O n people are benefiting indi- 


rectly from the introduction of primary health care 
standards and the development of an assessment 
tool to monitor primary health care at district level 
(#SDG3, #SDG16). 


Over 847,0 0 0 people, especially women, are benefiting 


from improved services and optimised workflows at 383 health facil- 
ities. The staff of these facilities (469 of them men, 132 women) have 
been trained in the management of primary health care facilities, as 
well as medication, hygiene and emergency management, plus infection 
prevention, practical emergency obstetrics and neonatal care (4SDG3, 
#SDG4, #SDGS5). 


8 73 managers of primary health care facilities 
oc =| [2\\ (10 of them women) have been trained in pandemic 
oT management and infection prevention in health 
facilities and in their catchment areas 


women) are using in their daily work the knowledge they O88 1) 
gained in training courses on health planning and on (#SDG3, #SDG4). 


financial and supply chain management. In so doing they 
are strengthening the performance of the health system 
(#SDG3, #SDG4). 


1 3 2 5 0 health professionals at 250 hospitals and 


health centres are benefiting from the procurement of 
personal protective equipment (PPE) (25,000 items) to 
treat COVID-19 patients securely (4SDG3, #SDG4). 


1 2 2 Tehsil Municipal Officers are using guidelines for 
pandemic management in government offices, at markets a 
for monitoring lockdowns (#SDG3, #SDG4, #SDG16). 


1 5 /, 0 0 0 people are benefiting from medical services to 


combat the COVID-19 pandemic through the procurement of labo- 
ratory materials and analytical equipment for public health facilities 
(#SDG3, #SDG4). 


Over 2 0 0,0 0 0 people in the Merged Areas 


have received text messages via mobile phones contain- 
ing information on the COVID-19 pandemic, symptoms, 
disease progression and infection prevention 

nd (#SDG3, #SDG4). 
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around 
320 BCE-10 CE 


ie) 
1st to 3 
century 


THE TRIBAL AREAS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


The border region becomes a province of the Achaemenid Empire: The Persian king Darius I 
crosses the Khyber Pass with his army and advances into Sindh. He annexes the area along the 
present-day Pakistan-Afghanistan border to the Achaemenid Empire as the Satrapy of 
Gandhara. The most important population centres of that time are the provincial 
capital Pushkalavati, Taxila and Peshawar. Cultural artefacts from this era can still 
be found right up to the upper Indus in Gilgit-Baltistan. Examples include rock 
carvings of winged mythical creatures resembling ibexes (see page 30). 


Alexander the Great reaches the Khyber Pass on his campaigns and leads the 
Macedonian armies to the banks of the Indus. While the ruler of Taxila surrenders 
without a fight, Alexander encounters fierce resistance from the Asvaka tribe (also 
known as Aspasioi) in the Kunar Valley, in the border region of present-day Afghan- 
istan. The Greek historian Diodorus reports that even the women of the Asvaka fight 
the Greeks, as they “prefer a glorious death to a life of dishonour”. Following fierce fight- 
ing, 40,000 people are enslaved and 230,000 oxen are carried off. On coins, Alexander the 

Great is usually depicted with a lion’s skin on his head (see above). After his conquests on the Indus, 
however, coins are also minted with an elephant skin as headgear (see page 125). 


Spread of Buddhism: Under King Ashoka, a ruler from the Indian Maurya dy- 
nasty, Buddhism spreads. Taxila, where Ashoka rules as his father’s governor 
even before his coronation, becomes an important centre. He sends mission- 
aries with religious dispatches to places as far away as Greece, Egypt, Sri Lanka 
and Myanmar. Thereafter, a large number of Buddhist monasteries are estab- 
lished in what is now Pakistan (on right: foot of a Buddha statue in Taxila). 


Greco-Bactrian Kingdom: Following Alexander’s death, his world empire 
disintegrates into a multitude of smaller successor states. Northwest- 
ern Pakistan initially becomes part of the Hellenistic Seleucid Empire, 
which extends from Asia Minor to Bactria. Around 240 BCE, the east- 
ernmost province splits off under governor Diodotus as an independ- 
ent Greco-Bactrian kingdom. In the zone where this kingdom interacts with the kingdom of Ashoka, a 
Greco-Buddhist syncretism soon emerges that fuses Indian, Persian and Hellenistic influences. The last 
Indo-Greek petty king, Straton II, rules eastern Punjab until around 10 CE. 


Gandhara’s heyday: Under the Kushan rulers, the Gandhara Kingdom flourishes 
and extends from Bactria to the Indus. The Kushans, originally a nomadic In- 
do-European people, migrate from northwestern China to ancient Bactria as 
early as the last two centuries BCE. Among them, Buddhism flourishes in the 
region. The capitals of this great empire are Baghram, Peshawar (then called 
Purushapura) and Taxila (on right: gold dinar of Kanishka I, around 128-150 CE). 


Left: A prayer flag at a Sufi tomb in Mohra Muradu. 


ve) 
8 to 12" 
century 


Arab conquest and Islamisation: While Sindh is conquered by the 
Arabs as early as 711, and Islam spreads there under the rule of 
Umayyad caliphs, the tribal areas along today’s Pakistan-Afghani- 
stan border are not Islamised until the campaigns and conquests of 
the Ghaznavids, and their successors the Ghurids (10-12 century). 


fe) 


1001-1027 


From his base in Ghazni in Afghanistan, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, the most 
important ruler of the Turkic dynasty of the Ghaznavids, builds an Islamic 
empire. Numerous field campaigns and forays lead him into the territories 
beyond the Khyber Pass. In 1001, he invades Gandhara and defeats Raja Jaya- 
pala at Peshawar. In 1015, he takes Lahore, in 1017, he roams Kashmir, and 

in 1023, he incorporates the Punjab region into his empire (on right: idealised 
portrait of Sultan Mahmud). 


Coming from Kabul, the Khwarazmian poly- 
math Abu Rayhan al-Biruni travels the Indian 
subcontinent and reports: “In the mountains 
which form the frontier of India towards the west 
there are tribes of the Hindus, or of people near 
akin to them - rebellious savage races... various 
tribes of the Afghans live here and extend up to 
the neighbourhood of the Sindh valley”. 


1017 


Marco Polo, who travels through Asia from 1271 
to 1295, also visits Peshawar, which he calls 
“Bascia” in Italian. He writes unflatteringly of the 
inhabitants: “The people have a peculiar language, 
they worship idols and have an evil disposition”. 

It is assumed that his journey takes him over the Khyber Pass, because this is where the southern 
Silk Road runs from Bukhara to India (above: miniature from Marco Polo’s travelogue Il Milione). 


fe) 


around 
1275 


.°] 
13" to 16" 
century 


Migrations of Pashtun tribes: Around the turn of the millennium, the tribal area 

of the Pashtuns is said to have been located in the Sulaiman Mountains in the 
Afghan-Pakistan border region. From the 13" century onwards, Pashtun tribes mi- 
grate from the area west of the present border to the Indus lowlands. From the 15" 
century onwards, Pashtuns begin to migrate southwest and west to the regions 
around Kandahar and Herat, and north to the area of Nangarhar and 

Laghman, as well as to the valleys of the Kabul and Kunar rivers. 


Foundation of the Mughal Empire: Babur, a ruler from the Fergana Valley in present-day 
Uzbekistan, founds the Islamic Mughal Empire. It initially encompasses parts of what is 
today Afghanistan, the Punjab, and a number of northern Indian provinces along the 
Ganges. Although it also includes the Khyber Pass, which is the most important route 
connecting the Hindu Kush with the Indus lowlands, in the 17‘ century the Pashtun tribal 
areas on both sides of the caravan route still elude all control by the Mughal dynasty (on 
right: idealised portrait of Babur, 17" century). 


1526 


fe) 
17% 
century 


fe) 


1747-1758 


SABLESTAN 


Decline of the Silk Road: With the discovery of the sea route to 
India and the subsequent rise of European seafaring (particularly 
among the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English), the southern 
route of the Silk Road - and with it the Khyber Pass —- become less 
and less important for trade between India, West Asia and Europe 
(on right: Joan Blau’s atlas map of 1665 shows the region of to- 
day’s Merged Areas and the caravan stops along the southern Silk 
Road between Kabul and Lahore, strung like pearls on a necklace). 


Foundation of the British East India Company in 1600 as a merchant com- 
pany for trade with India. It continues to exist until 1874. In 1615, a British 
delegation receives permission from the Mughal Emperor Jahangir to establish 
trading posts and use the ports within his territory. In return, the company 
supplies the emperor with goods and luxury items from Europe. By 1647, the 
trading alliance is already operating 23 offices with 90 employees, for example 
in Surat, and what were then Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Around 1670, King 
Charles II endows the East India Company with the rights to independently 
acquire territories, 
coin money, command forts and troops, enter into 
alliances, declare war and exercise jurisdiction in the 
territories it acquires. Beginning in 1680, the compa- 
ny builds its own forces, which soon gain considera- 
ble military clout. Soldiers are recruited mainly from 
among the native population. The East India Compa- 
ny soon acts as a largely sovereign state, administer- 
ing vast territories in Bengal, Madras and Bombay (on 
left: British trading post in Surat around 1680). 
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The founding of modern Afghanistan: Ahmad Shah Durrani, today considered the father of modern Afghanistan, uses the turmoil in 
the Persian Afsharid Empire to unite the Afghan tribes under his leadership. Starting from Kandahar, he first takes Ghazni and then 
conquers the cities of Kabul and Peshawar, which belong to the Mughal Empire. From here he extends his rule over Kashmir, the 
Punjab and Sindh, and finally conquers Delhi in 1757 (below: miniature of Ahmad Shah Durrani in Mughal style, around 1757). 


The Marathas, a confederation of Hindu petty kings from central India, usher in 
the decline of the Mughal Empire and the renewal of Hinduism in India. In the 
west, they push back Shah Durrani’s sphere of influence to the present Afghan 
border at the Battle of Peshawar (1758). 


After defeating Siraj ud-Daulah, the de facto independent governor of the Mughal dynasty in 
Bengal, at the Battle of Plassey in 1757, the British East India Company rises to become the 
dominant power in India, establishing nearly 200 years of British colonial rule over the region. 


Peshawar, a bone of contention: Troops of the Afghan Durrani dynasty recapture 
Peshawar with the Bala Hissar fortress and make the city their winter residence. 
The summer capital of the empire is moved from Kandahar to Kabul. 


oO 
1799-1823 


As early as 1799, the Durrani Empire loses control of Lahore to 
the Sikhs. In 1819, the loss of Kashmir follows. Four years later, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army defeats an alliance of Durrani forc- 
es and Pashtun tribes at the Battle of Nowshera. Peshawar and 
the Khyber Pass fall to the Sikhs, and the Bala Hissar fortress is 
destroyed (on right: miniature painting of Ranjit Singh, 1830). 


Conquest of Karachi by the British East India Company: The importance of Indus 
and Sindh moves the British to conquer the city on 3 February 1839. The Manora 
Fort is destroyed by naval bombardment. The city has fewer than 14,000 inhabitants 
at this time. This marks the beginning of an era of colonial rule over what is now 
Pakistan. In 1854, the expansion of the port of Karachi begins 
and with it the unstoppable rise of the city (on left: coin of 
the East India Company, 1808). 


1839 


.°] 
1839-1842 


First Anglo-Afghan War: The Russian-British struggle for influence in Iran and 
Afghanistan leads to the intervention of the British. In April 1839, with 16,500 troops 
and some 35,000 servants and family members, the British march on Kabul and 
depose the Afghan ruler, Dost Mohammad. Following initial successes, however, an 
uprising of Afghan tribes forces the British to retreat in January 1842. Their army is 
almost entirely routed (on right: ambush by Afghan fighters in the Siri-Kajoor Pass, 
around 1840). 


0 
1842-1857 


In 1842, Peshawar and the Khyber Pass come into British hands for the first time, 
but the border area is repeatedly fought over until the 1930s. In the Second Anglo- 
Sikh War (1848-1849), large parts of the present-day province of Khyber Pakhtun- 
khwa also come under British control. They become part of the administrative region 
of Punjab. From 1849 onwards, the British East India Company conducts numerous 
military campaigns and punitive expeditions against Pashtun tribes, for example 
against the Baizai in 1849, against the Mohmand in 1851/52, against the Afridi in 
1853 and against the Orakzai in 1855. 


0 
1854-1857 


Expedition of the Schlagintweit brothers: With the support of Alexander von Humboldt and on behalf of the British East 
India Company, the Bavarian geographers and mountaineers Herrmann, Adolf and Robert Schlagintweit explore the sub- 
continent. They also travel through present-day Pakistan and the Pashtun tribal areas. They bustle around the bazaars of 
Rawalpindi and Peshawar, and cross Waziristan. They are accompanied on their caravan journeys by local collectors, doctors, 
translators and experts on the terrain. In 1857 the brothers Hermann and Rob- 
ert set off on their return journey by sea, taking their large natural-history and 
ethnological collections with them. Adolf Schlagintweit dares to return through 
Central Asia. This proves to be a fateful decision. In the far west of what is now 
China, he falls into the hands of the Khan of Kashgar. This local ruler mistakes 
him for a Chinese spy and has him beheaded on the spot. To this day, Lahore 
Museum still exhibits 50 ethnological masks made by the Schlagintweits — plas- 
ter casts of the faces of members of various ethnic groups in what was then 
British India (see left). 


0 
1857-1858 


Sepoy uprising against British colonial rule: On 10 May 1857, 
Muslim and Hindu soldiers (sepoys) openly revolt against their 
British commanders in Merath, in the north of British India. The 
uprising soon spreads to many areas ruled by the East India Com- 
pany. Murders of British and Eurasians, as well as Indians who 
have converted to Christianity, occur in Merath and Delhi. One of 
the most famous protagonists of the revolt is the Hindu princess 
Lakshmibai, Rani of Jhansi, who falls in the battle at Khota-ki-Serai 
near Gwalior on 17 June 1858 (see painting on right). 


British India becomes a crown colony: Following the suppression of the 


1858 Sepoy Rebellion against British colonial rule, the East India Company is 
dissolved by the Government of India Act in 1858 and British India becomes THE ILLUSTRATp,, 
a formal crown colony. The British dominion in South Asia includes Assam, FORSAKE 
Bengal, Burma, Sindh and the Punjab, in addition to parts of present-day EONDON 4 
India. Balochistan, Kashmir and Jammu are dependent princely states. ale oA: 


The “Murderous Outrages Act” is introduced by the Government of British India as 
an instrument to control and discipline the people of the Punjab. Until the creation 
of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901, the Punjab also includes the Pash- 
tun-populated areas west of the Indus River. The law is designed to combat serious 
crimes committed by “fanatics”, such as murder or attempted murder of colonial 
officials and their local subordinates. 


1867 


The Murderous Outrages Act of 1867 is re-enacted as 
the “Ghazi Act” and specifically adapted to the admin- 
istrative needs of Pashtun-populated border areas with 
Afghanistan. It gives British officers on the north-west 
frontier the power to override British Indian criminal 
law and impose arbitrary and draconian punishments, 
including mass executions (on right: front page of the 
Illustrated London News of 1879: “Execution of a Ghazi, 
or Mohammedan fanatic”). 


1877 


.°] 
1878-1880 


Second Anglo-Afghan War: Following Russian advances in Central Asia, in 1868 the Turkestan Governor- 
Generalship is created on the northern border of Afghanistan, with its capital in Tashkent. To the annoyance 
of the British, the Russian Tsarist Empire is allowed to open a legation in Kabul in 1878. When the British fail 
to open their own legation, they invade Afghanistan with some 
50,000 troops and occupy much of the country. Although the 
British troops are eventually withdrawn, in the Treaty of Gan- 
damak the Emir of Afghanistan is forced to agree to cede con- 
trol of Afghan foreign affairs to the British (on left: 1878 cartoon 
of the “Great Game” in Punch Magazine. The Afghan Emir Sher 
Ali pictured between his “friends” — Russia and Great Britain). 


SSS 
“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS!” 


Establishment of the “Durand Line” as the border between British India and Afghanistan. It is named after the 
then foreign minister of the Indian administration, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand. This demarcation line is delib- 
erately drawn through the settlement areas of Pashtun tribes, which had previously been largely independent. 
This creates a buffer zone to Afghanistan, which is designed to help better control the unruly tribes. 


1893 


First Mohmand Campaign: Pashtun tribes revolt against the demarcation of 
the border through their settlement area and attack British troops and their 
positions in numerous places along the new border, for example in the Tochi 
Valley in North Waziristan, in Malakand and in the Swat Valley. Mohmand 
warriors even advance into British territory around Peshawar, where they 
attack the village of Shabqadar. Within a few days, Afridi tribal fighters oc- 
cupy all British posts in the Khyber Pass. In August 1897, Major-General Sir 
Bindon Blood’s Malakand Field Force, supported by a division from Pesha- 
war, begins action against the insurgents. In the so-called “First Mohmand 
Campaign”, the British bring the border region back under their control with 
great losses, and destroy entire villages on their punitive expeditions, for 
example in the Mamund Valley. Sir Winston Churchill, who will later become 
British Prime Minister, serves as a second lieutenant and war correspondent 
on the north-west frontier in 1897, and records his experiences in the book 
The Story of the Malakand Field Force (1898). 


1897-1898 


Lord Curzon, Viceroy of British India, declares the north-west 
frontier region of the administrative district of the Punjab to 
be the North-West Frontier Province (NWFP). Peshawar be- 
comes the provincial capital. The region, including the tribal 
areas along the Durand Line, becomes a frontier marker and 
buffer zone to restive Afghanistan (at right: map of the newly 
founded NWFP in the Stanford Atlas, 1904). 


1901 


ve) 
1901-2018 


The “Frontier Crimes Regulation” (FCR) is passed as an update to the Murderous Outrages 
Act of 1867 and the Ghazi Act of 1877. This is because the colonial rulers deem their crimi- 
nal law insufficient to respond to the high crime rates in the borderlands with Afghanistan. 
The Frontier Crimes Regulation establishes a system of indirect rule over the tribes of the 
frontier country, in which tribal chiefs (maliks) play an important role. It places political 
control above the rule of law, and denies the tribes three basic rights that apply in other 
parts of British India: “the rights of appeal, wakeel and daleel”, in other words the right to 
appeal a verdict, the right to be represented by counsel and the right to present evidence in 
court. The law allows the colonial administration to impose kin liability, deport entire clans 
or destroy villages. The FCR will remain in force in large parts of the Tribal Areas until 2018. 


Tribal militias are recruited to secure the border with Afghanistan. 
These so-called “Frontier Corps” are paramilitary units under the 

command of British officers. They include the well-known Khyber 
Rifles, which still exist today (on right: a postcard showing sepoys 
of the Khyber Rifles, around 1910). 


1907 


1919 


0 
1920-1925 


1935 


0 
1936-1939 


Third Anglo-Afghan War: After Afghan troops cross the British-Indian border at the Khyber Pass on 3 August 1919 
and capture the strategically important village of Bagh, war breaks out again. Although the Afghan army at this 
point consists of only about 50,000 poorly equipped soldiers, the Emir of Afghanistan can count on the loyalty of 
up to 80,000 tribal warriors in the border regions. Deserters from the British-commanded border militias also bol- 
ster this force. In the Khyber Pass area alone, the ruler of Afghanistan can count on the support of 20,000-30,000 
Afridi warriors. Even though the British are able to repel the attacks with Sikh and Gurkha units, it now becomes 
clear to what point British frontier troops and their equipment had been neglected during the First World War. On 
24 May 1919, the British bombard the royal palace in Kabul from the air. Although the material damage is minor, 
the attack has a strong psychological impact. A few days later, the Afghan King Amanullah Khan sues for peace. 
Finally, on 8 August 1919, a peace treaty is signed in Rawalpindi. Both sides 
benefit from the agreement. Great Britain can uphold the Durand Line as 
the border between Afghanistan and British territory, while Afghanistan 
regains its national sovereignty and thus also control over its foreign poli- 
cy, which had been in British hands since the Second Anglo-Afghan War. 


The Khyber Pass Railway: The Khyber Pass is further developed 
and connected to Peshawar by the construction of a railway 
line. The line, with its 34 tunnels, is intended to support the rap- 
id deployment of troops to the border region with Afghanistan. 
The construction of a railway line had already been considered 
as early as 1879, and surveys were carried out, but the first tracks are not laid until 1907. During the First 
World War, however, work is suspended and is not resumed until 1920. On 3 November 1925, the line from 
Jamrud to Landi Kotal is opened. The line, which is 58 kilometres long and has 92 bridges and 13 railway 
stations, remains in operation until 2008. In that year, the line is severely damaged by monsoon rains and 
has been closed ever since (above: postcard showing the Khyber Pass Railway, around 1950). 


Second Mohmand Campaign: After some 2,000 Mohmand tribal warriors, under the influence of the resist- 
ance fighter Haji Sahib of Turangzai, maraud their way through the Settled Districts of North-West Frontier 
Province, destroying lines of communication, the British send several army units to confront the tribe. For 
the first time in British India, tanks are used in the field. After two months, the rebellion is crushed. Tribal el- 
ders of the Mohmand petition several jirgas for peace, and accept the fines imposed on them by the British. 


Waziristan campaigns: A rebellion against British rule 
breaks out in Waziristan as the British attempt to tie the 
region more closely to the colonial empire by increasing 
their military presence. The operation is a failure. Led 

by the resistance fighter Haji Mirza Ali Khan, several 
thousand Pashtun fighters wage a guerrilla war for an in- 
dependent “Pashtunistan” that lasts for years. This “holy 
war” in the borderland to Afghanistan is also said to have 
been supported by Nazi Germany and Italy. Despite their 
“Waziristan campaigns”, in which tanks and airplanes are 
deployed, the British are unable to crush the movement 
(on right: postcard of the peace negotiations at a Brit- 
ish-Pashtun jirga in Dardoni in North Waziristan). 


Independence: Pakistan and India emerge from the declining British colonial empire as in- 
dependent states. The population of the border country are able to vote in a referendum on 
joining the one or the other of the two new states. In the so-called Bannu Resolution, resist- 
ance fighter Haji Mirza Ali Khan and his allies from the nationalist movement Khudai Khidmat- 
gar demand a third electoral option: an independent Pashtunistan. The British, however, reject this 
aspiration. Following calls for boycotts, only 51 percent of the population actually vote, but over 99 percent 
of them vote in favour of the North-West Frontier Province joining Pakistan. Tribal resistance to external in- 
terference thus continues after independence, and fighting does not begin to decline until the early 1950s 
(on right: Pakistan’s first one rupee coin, 1948). 


1947 
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Oo 
1948-1949 


Sir Ambrose Dundas Flux Dundas (1899-1973) is the last 
British Governor of North-West Frontier Province (on right: 
road sign at the Khyber Pass, around 1945/1950). 


Pakistan receives its first constitution. The Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is abolished in North-West Frontier 
Province, but remains in force in the Tribal Areas. The 
regulation includes the possibility of collective punish- 
ment and denies basic human rights to the population. 


Formation of the “Federally Administered Tribal Areas” (FATA): Pakistan receives a new constitution which, among 
other things, provides for the grouping of the tribally dominated border regions under the name “Federally Adminis- 
tered Tribal Areas”. The tribal districts of Orakzai and Bajaur are also incorporated into this new entity. It allows the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation to continue in the Pashtun-majority Tribal Areas — in derogation of Pakistan’s federal law. 
In other words, the constitutional jurisdiction of the state does not apply in the Tribal Areas. 


Over the years, the Frontier Crimes Regulation is repeatedly evaluated and called into 

question by various bodies, as its provisions conflict with Pakistan’s constitutional legal 
system. The Frontier Crimes Regulation is therefore abolished in Malakand Agency and 
Balochistan, but remains in force in the rest of the Tribal Areas. 


1975 


Elections in FATA prevented: The government of 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto makes plans for the 
people of FATA to vote in the elections scheduled for 
1977 in the North-West Frontier Province. However, 
the military coup of 1977 thwarts these efforts. 


1976 


.°] 
1979-1989 


Invasion of Afghanistan by the Soviet Union and proxy war with the USA: 
Supply bases and training camps for the armed resistance are established 
in FATA. Three million Afghans flee to the Tribal Areas, and across them 

to Pakistan. Religious foundations, especially from the oil-rich Gulf States, 
establish Qur’an schools in the Tribal Areas and spread a conservative Islam 
(on right: a propaganda poster of the mujahedin from the 1980s, showing a 
fighter standing on the skin of a Russian bear that has been killed). 


0 
1992-1995 


Afghan civil war: Following the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan, civil war breaks out among various mujahedin factions. 
This triggers a second movement of large numbers of refugees to 
Pakistan. Kabul is largely destroyed in this conflict (on right: refugees 
leaving Kabul for Pakistan). 


0 
1996-1997 


Voting rights in the Tribal Areas: Pakistan extends 
universal suffrage to the population of the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas for the first time. From 
1997 the Tribal Areas are represented in the 
National Assembly by eight delegates. 


.°] 
1996-2001 


Taliban proclaim an Emirate in Afghanistan: In October 1996 the Taliban capture 
the Afghan capital Kabul, and proclaim the Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan the 
following year. This is recognised and supported by Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates. Among the Pashtun population of Pakistan, especially in the 
Tribal Areas , there is great sympathy for the new rulers. 


H 
a 


9/11 and the intervention of the West in Afghanistan: 
The attacks in New York and Washington, D.C., directed 
from Afghanistan, lead to the overthrow of Taliban rule by 
the USA and its allies. Pakistan also supports the USA in 
the fight against al-Qaeda and the Taliban. In return, the 
USA lifts sanctions against Pakistan imposed because of 
the 1998 nuclear tests. Around 10,000 men from the Tribal 
Areas are among some 30,000 Pakistan volunteers rushing 
to the aid of the Taliban in response to U.S. bombing (on 
right: an Afghan carpet depicting the New York attacks). 


2001 


.°] 
2001-2002 


Pakistan military intervenes in FATA: Following the military clashes between U.S. forces and al-Qaeda over 
Tora Bora in eastern Afghanistan, just a few kilometres from the Pakistan border, in December 2001 the Pa- 
kistani military establishes a formal presence in the Tribal Areas. To prevent al-Qaeda and Taliban militants 
from entering Pakistan, a division is stationed in the Tirah Valley (Khyber Agency) and Parachinar (Kurram 
Agency) in 2002. This action is controversial, especially among conservative parties such as the Pakistani 
Muslim League. The military also encounters resistance 
from the local population in the Tribal Areas. At the same 
time, Pakistan takes nationwide action against religious 
extremism and in January 2002 bans the militant Islamist 
groups Lashkar-e-Taiba and Jaish-e-Mohammed. 


ce] 
from 2002 


The Khyber Pass regains importance, as large parts of the sup- 
plies for the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) flow 
through it to Afghanistan. In the years that follow, the Taliban 
and other radical groups repeatedly attacked truck convoys, 
endangering supplies (at right: the Khyber Pass Gateway). 


Failure of decentralisation in the Tribal Areas : As part of his decentralisation efforts, President *) 
Pervez Musharraf extends the Local Governance Ordinance of 2001 to the Federally Adminis- 

tered Tribal Areas. The goal is to create democratic representation through councils at three 

levels (Union Council, Tehsil Council, and Agency Council), in order to give citizens a voice in 

governance and development efforts. However, the initiative fails due to security concerns 

and citizens’ lack of trust in this system and its political representatives, who would have 

been granted barely any influence. 


2002 


Establishment of a “FATA Secretariat” in Peshawar as a new central authority to more stra- 
tegically and efficiently drive development planning in the Tribal Areas. This is the first time 
that all departments responsible for FATA issues in the North-West Frontier Province are 
united in a single agency (on right: FATA coat of arms). 


Wana offensive against al-Qaeda: As part of the international “War on Terror’, the 
Pakistani military increasingly takes action against al-Qaeda fighters in the Tribal Areas. 
In the so-called Wana military operation in North and South Waziristan, the military 
intervenes in the Tribal Areas with a force of 80,000, comprising regulars plus paramili- 
taries. The army encounters strong resistance, which develops into a protracted armed 
conflict. As a result, attacks against the Pakistani military increase sharply. 


2004 


A Committee on FATA Reforms is set up by the government. Led 
by the Governor of North-West Frontier Province, Imtiaz Sahibza- 
da, and with the participation of civil servants, lawyers, journalists, 
tribal representatives and the Members of the National Assembly 
elected in FATA, the committee drafts recommendations that lead 
to the creation of a “FATA Civil Secretariat” the following year (at 
right: consultations with tribal representatives). 


2005 


In the same year, a committee to review the Frontier Crimes Reg- 
ulation (FCR) is constituted, which holds public consultations with 
various tribal and civil society representatives across FATA. The 
committee’s recommendations include the abolition of collective 
punishment for women, elders and children, and the introduction 
of an appeal mechanism for convicts. Some of these recommenda- 
tions will be included in the 2011 amendment to the FCR. 


Oo 
2005-2008 


Election of Agency Councils: Based on the Local Governance Ordinance of 2001, agency-level 
elections are held for the first time in FATA and councils are elected with three-year terms. Seventy 
percent of council members are nominated in jirgas by the tribes, and 30 percent are appointed by 
each Agency’s Political Agent. Members are recruited from tribal elders, representatives of religious 
institutions, technocrats, women and minority representatives. Of the 397 council members, only 19 
are women. However, a lack of power and resources means that the members of the Agency Councils 
are seen less as honest representatives of community interests in the Tribal Areas, and more as bodies 
willing to implement the interests of the state. The experiment fails after just a single term. No new 
elections are called, especially as the initiator of the councils - President Musharraf — resigns in 2008. 


2006 


2007 


2009 


2009 


2010 


A FATA Civil Secretariat with various specialised departments is established as an inde- 
pendent, centralised administrative apparatus for the Tribal Areas. The secretariat has its 
own development budget and is mandated to implement the ambitious FATA Sustainable 
Development Plan (2006-2015). This is designed 
to reduce the development gap in the Tribal Ar- 
eas through economic measures, education and 
self-governance, and to bring the region up to the 
development level of Pakistan’s provinces. How- 
ever, implementation falls short of expectations. 


Numerous militant Islamist groups join forces un- 

der the name Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP). The 
groups under the umbrella of the TTP differ signif- 
icantly in terms of their ideological orientation and 
how they construe the enemy. They do have one thing 
in common, however: they all follow the purist or 
traditionalist strand of modern Sunni Islam, especially 
the Deobandi movement. This also means that their 
religious-ideological outlook overlaps significantly 
with that of the Taliban in Afghanistan. With the for- 
mation of the TTP, terrorist attacks in Pakistan increase sharply. In several regions of FATA the TTP 
take power, and kill tribal leaders and elders who are unwilling to bow to it (above: Many journalists 
fall victim to targeted attacks - a demonstration by the Sadda Press Club of Kurram Agency). 


Phase one of the FATA Development Programme: Germany is one of the few 
international donors that is promoting development in the Tribal Areas and 
maintaining its own structures there. The FATA Development Programme is 
commissioned by Germany’s Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (BMZ). It is scheduled to run from July 2009 to June 2012, and 
has a budget of EUR 7.4 million. The programme comprises three components: 
promoting basic education, strengthening the health system and improving 
livelihoods through Village Development Funds. The health component is 
co-financed by the Agence Francaise de Développement (AFD) (on right: 
Improving basic education is a focus of the FATA Development Programme). 


The military offensive Rah-e-Nijat (“Path to Salvation”) is launched against the strongholds of 
the Pakistani Taliban in South Waziristan. Having so far contained the Pakistani Taliban with local ~) 
peace agreements, the military now takes action against them with a large-scale air and ground 
offensive. Although the region is largely pacified by the army, some 80,000 people become inter- 
nally displaced. Several leaders of the Pakistani Taliban flee to Afghanistan. Baitullah Mehsud, the [FZ Af 
“Emir” of the TTP, is killed by a U.S. drone strike in South Waziristan. He is succeeded as leader of 4 

the Pakistani Taliban by Hakimullah Mehsud, who himself dies in a U.S. drone strike in 2013. 


Renaming of the North-West Frontier Province as “Khyber Pakhtunkhwa” through the 

18 Amendment to the Constitution. By taking this step, the Government of Pakistan accom- 

modates long-standing demands by Pashtun nationalists for nominal recognition of the cultural oe 
identity of the Pashtuns and their ethnic dominance in the province. The new name means Land of 

the Pashtuns on this side of the Khyber (on right: coat of arms of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province). 


Reform of the Frontier Crimes Regulation: Kin liability is now 
abolished for women, the elderly and children under 16 years 
of age. Also, it is now no longer possible to punish entire tribes 
collectively for the deeds of individuals. Prison inspections 

and a time limit for case processing are introduced. Moreover, 
appeal mechanisms are now provided for. Legal verdicts can be 
appealed, so that they may be reviewed independently before 
a second instance, the so-called FATA Tribunal. 


2011 


Extension of the Political Parties Order to the Federally Ad- 
ministered Tribal Areas: This allows citizens to vote for polit- 
ical parties for the first time, as opposed to only independent 
candidates (on right: election event of the Pakistan Tehreek-e- 
Insaf (PTI) party in FATA in 2016). 


The FATA Local Government Regulation is drafted, but for the time 
being is not passed. The reason given is the fragile security situa- 
tion in the region. Nonetheless, 14 municipal committees are to be 
formed in order to promote local participation and administrative 
structures in the Tribal Areas. Only in four urban centres do they 
actually come into being: in Parachinar and Sadda (both in Kurram 
Agency), in Miranshah (North Waziristan) and in Khar (Bajaur). Their 
track record is sobering, due to the lack of financial resources. 


2012 


Phase two of the FATA Development Programme: The BMZ-com- 
missioned FATA Development Programme is scheduled to run from 
July 2012 to February 2017, and has a budget of EUR 13.6 million. 
The project operates in the Frontier Region Peshawar, as well as 
Khyber, Mohmand and Bajaur Agencies. It aims to strengthen the service delivery 
capacity of state actors, and empower civil society groups to help themselves. It 
also promotes constructive dialogue between the state and civil society. The pro- 
gramme is co-financed by the Agence Francaise de Développement (AFD) and the 
Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation (SDC). 


FATA Household Survey: The lack of data on the socio-economic FATA DEVELOPMENT INDIGATORS 


2013-2014 situation in FATA is one of the major obstacles to improving peo- HOUSEHOLD SURVEY (FDIHS) 
ple’s lives in the Tribal Areas. As a result, the Tribal Areas have so 2013-14 


far received little attention in national development plans. Public 
service delivery to citizens remains inadequate. This is why the 
FATA Secretariat conducts a survey of 4,070 households in the 
Tribal Areas (482 of them urban, 3,588 rural) to collect data on 
development and social indicators. Only North Waziristan and 
parts of Khyber and Orakzai Agencies are omitted, due to security 
concerns. The data collected speak volumes. For example, only 
33.3 percent of people in FATA can read and write, compared to 
58 percent nationally. Only 29.5 percent of births are attended by 
trained health workers in FATA, compared to 86 percent nation- 
ally. The study is published in 2015 under the title “FATA Develop- 


ment Indicators Household Survey”. Bureau of Statistics 
Planning and Development Department October 2015 
FATA Secretariat 


fe] 
from 2014 


2015-2016 


2016 


2017 


2018 


Zarb-e-Azb military offensive against the Pakistani Taliban: Following the attack on Karachi’s airport in June 2014, the 
Pakistani armed forces launch the major offensive Zarb-e-Azb (“Sharp and Cutting Strike”) against the Tehrik-e-Taliban 
Pakistan and other jihadist groups. The campaign focuses on North Waziristan. Large swathes of the population flee. At the 


end of 2014, the military offensives are followed by a large-scale 
reconstruction programme conducted by the Pakistani armed forces 
under the slogan Winning Hearts and Minds (WHAM). The pro- 
gramme includes investment in infrastructure and training initia- 
tives. These are accompanied by deradicalisation programmes, a 
polio vaccination campaign and numerous sporting and cultural 
events. The projects, valued at around EUR 1.1 billion, are funded by 
the U.S., the United Arab Emirates and Saudi Arabia, among others. 
Two hundred and thirteen social and welfare projects as well as 257 
infrastructure projects are to be implemented by June 2021. (at left: 
racers in the Tour de Mohmand organised by the military). 


Establishment of a Committee on FATA Reforms by the government of 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif. The committee consults extensively with a 
wide range of stakeholders and explores various options for changing the 
status quo of the Tribal Areas. Finally, it recommends merging the Tribal 
Areas with the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 


Phase three of the FATA Development Programme: The programme, 
which is funded by BMZ to the tune of EUR 12.5 million, runs from 
May 2016 to December 2022. It aims to increase the capacity of state 
actors and civil society groups to deliver services, and engage in con- 
structive dialogue with each other. The programme has four compo- 
nents: local governance, constructive dialogue, education and health. Emergency COVID-19 support measures 
are also being provided. The programme component “Aid to Uprooted People”, with its focus on assisting inter- 
nally displaces persons, is cofinanced by the European Union to the tune of EUR 4 million (on right: the FATA 
Development Programme and Khyber Medical University concluding a financing agreement in 2019). 


The government of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif takes up the recommendations of the Committee 

on FATA Reforms and announces its intention to merge the Tribal Areas with the Province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. At the same time, following a renewed surge in terrorist attacks the military cracks 
down on terrorist sleeper cells across the country by launching the military operation Radd-ul-Fasaad 
(“Elimination of Discord”). The Torkham border crossing at the Khyber Pass is closed for informal 
crossing. From now on, entry and exit for Afghans will only be possible with a valid passport and visa. 


FATA loses special status: The National Assembly of Pakistan and the Provincial As- 
sembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa vote in favour of the FATA Reforms Act, and thus of 
merging the Tribal Areas with Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. The 25" Amendment to the Con- 
stitution abolishes the special status of the Tribal Areas, and integrates the region into 
the Province of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa as so-called “Merged Areas”. The Frontier Crimes 
Regulation is abolished and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Pakistan and the 
Peshawar High Court is extended to the former Federally Administered Tribal Areas. 


The FATA Secretariat is gradually phased out, and 
its over 30 departments are incorporated into the 
administrative authorities of Khyber Pakhtunkh- 
wa Province. The Local Government Act and the 
Police Act are extended to the Merged Areas. The 
“FATA Merger” includes the granting of tax ex- 
emptions for all economic activities in the Merged 
Areas for a period of five years (on right: citizens 
of the Merged Areas are included in national 
health care programms and receive health cards). 


O° 
2018-2019 


26" Amendment to the Constitution for representation of the Merged Areas in the 
National and Provincial Assemblies: The National Assembly of Pakistan unanimously 
passes the 26" Amendment to the Constitution, which allows an increase of six seats in 
the National Assembly and eight seats in the Provincial Assembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
This is to accommodate the merger of the Tribal Areas. Of the new seats in the provincial 
assembly, four are reserved for women and one for minority representatives. 


2019 


The Provincial Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa presents a development strategy for 
the Merged Areas entitled the Tribal Decade Strategy (2020-30). This strategy is designed 
to bring the development status of the Merged Areas over the coming decade into line 
with that of the Settled Districts of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. The strategy is based on five 
pillars: building responsive and accountable institutions, enhancing human potential, ex- 
panding economic infrastructure, creating sustainable economic opportunities and insti- 
tuting sustainable resource management. 


Police and judicial reforms are implemented in the Merged Areas. The 
paramilitary khasadars and police-like levies are integrated into the 
regular police forces of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, and district and 
civil courts are established (on right: morning drill by levies in Ghallanai, 
Mohmand District). 


2020 


Emergency COVID-19 Support Programme: In response to the 
COVID-19 pandemic, the Provincial Government sets up an economic 
recovery plan entitled “The Spirit of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa - Economic 
Recovery Plan, 2020-2023”. Meanwhile, the first local government elec- 
tions in the Merged Areas are postponed due to the pandemic. 


Withdrawal of international troops from Afghanistan in August 2021 and takeover of the entire 
country by the Taliban. It is not yet clear what impact the political changes and possible supply short- 
ages in Afghanistan will have on the Merged Areas. Since then, there are more attacks in the border 
region, which lead to operations by the Pakistani military in the Merged Areas and across the border. 


On the basis of the local government legislation amended in 2019, local government elections are held in 
the Merged Areas for the first time on 19 December 2021. A second round of elections takes place in March 
2022. Now, as has been the case in the rest of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa for some time, local councils (“Tehsil 
Local Governments”) are to steer destinies at the local level and drive the development of the region. 


2021-2022 


Right: View from Punjab into a valley in Swabi District, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 


REPORTS, ANALYSES, DEVELOPMENT PLANS, STRATEGIES 


REPORTING AND PUBLICATIONS BY THE FATA 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Gesellschaft fiir Internationale Zusammenarbeit (GIZ) 
(2010): Context Analysis. Jamrud and FR Peshawar, 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas. Katja Mielke on 
behalf of the FATA Development Programme. 


GIZ (2012a): Das FATA Entwicklungsprogramm in Pakistan 
(2008.2178.5). Schlussbericht zu einer TZ-MaRnahme 
an das Bundesministerium fiir wirtschaftliche 
Zusammenarbeit und Entwicklung (BMZ). Reporting 
period: 01.07.2009-30.06.2012. Officer responsible for 
the commission: Stefan Schmid. 


GIZ (2012b): A Livelihood Study, Thesil Jamrud, Khyber 
Agency and FR Peshawar, Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas. Henry Barth & Katja Mielke on behalf of the FATA 
Development Programme. 


GIZ (2014): A Livelihood Study - Mullagori (Mula Gori), 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas. Henry Barth & Katja 
Mielke on behalf of FATA Development Programme. 


GIZ (2017a): Das FATA Entwicklungsprogramm in Pakistan 
(2011.2264.7). Schlussbericht zu einer TZ-MaRnahme 
an das Bundesministerium fir wirtschaftliche 
Zusammenarbeit und Entwicklung (BMZ). Reporting 
period: 01.07.2012-28.02.2017. Officer responsible for 
the commission: Constance Heinig-Augustini. 


GIZ (2022a): The FATA Development Programme in 
Pakistan (2016.2040.0). Annual progress report on a 
technical cooperation module to the Federal Ministry 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ). 
Reporting period: 01.01.2021-31.12.2021. Officer re- 
sponsible for the commission: Peer Gatter. 


GIZ (2022b): Aid to Uprooted People in Pakistan (AUP) 
(CRIS Number ACA/2016/379-849), implemented 
by the FATA Development Programme (GIZ/FDP). 
Annual Progress Report to the EU Delegation in 
Islamabad. Reporting period 01.01.2021-31.12.2021. 
GIZ Programme Manager: Peer Gatter. 


GIZ (2022c): FATA Development Programme: 
Strengthening Capacities of State Actors and Civil 
Society Groups to provide Services and engage in 


constructive mutual Dialogue. Programme Fact Sheets 
on Local Governance, Constructive Dialogue, Education 
and Health Services (July 2022). Peer Gatter with Asim 
Shafi, Shakeel Imtiaz, Fayyaz Khan & Hassan Mehmood 
Khan and their teams. 


ANALYSES AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS ON BEHALF 
OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF KHYBER 
PAKHTUNKHWA (SELECTION) 


GIZ (2015a): Analysis, Dissemination and Quality 
Assurance Plan of District Health Information System 
FATA. Prepared for the Directorate of Health Services, 
FATA Secretariat. 


GIZ (2015b): Randomization Tool for the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas’ District Health Information 
System (DHIS) Health Facility Monitoring. Prepared for 
the Directorate of Health Services, FATA Secretariat. 


GIZ (2017b): Malawi Study Tour on District Health 
Information System. Report for the Directorate of 
Health Services, FATA Secretariat. 


GIZ (2018): Stakeholders Consultative Workshop for im- 
proving the Quality of Health Services in Tribal Districts. 
Held with the Directorate of Health Services, FATA 
Secretariat, 29 Oct. 2018, Peshawar. 


GIZ (2019a): Training Needs Assessment under the 
Continuous Education Programme for all Categories of 
Health Staff in the Merged Areas (2018-2019). Prepared 
for the Directorate of Health Services, Merged Areas. 


GIZ (2019b): Review of the existing Models of Community 
Involvement in Health and the Proposed New Model for 
Community Contribution in Improving Health Service 
Provision. For the Directorate of Health Services. 


GIZ (2019c): Local Governance Baseline Study. FATA 
Development Programme, Peshawar (Contributors: 
Mohammad Faheem & Mohammad Zahoor). 


GIZ (2020a): Training Module on COVID-19 and its 
Prevention for the Tehsil Municipal Officers of the 
Local Government, Elections and Rural Development 
Department. FATA Development Programme & Local 
Government School. 


Left: Courtyard of the Wazir Akbar Khan Mosque in Lahore. 


GIZ (2020b): Assessing the Potential for Own-Source 
Revenues in 25 Tehsil Municipal Administrations of the 
newly Merged Areas of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. FATA 
Development Programme together with the KP Local 
Government, Elections & Rural Dev. Department. 


GIZ (2021a): One and a Half Day Training on Local 
Government System for the Members of the 
Provincial Assembly from the Merged Areas in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. FATA Development Programme to- 
gether with the Local Government, Elections and Rural 
Development Department. 


GIZ (2021b): Report: Two Days Training on Parliamentary 
Proceedings for the Members of the Provincial Assembly 
from the Merged Areas in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. FATA 
Development Programme together with the Provincial 
Assembly of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (July 2021). 


GIZ (2021c): Raising COVID-19 related Awareness in the 
Merged Areas of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Dissemination 
Report (Message Distribution 9'"-31s* March 2020). On 
behalf of the KP Local Government, Elections and Rural 
Development Dept. and in cooperation with Veevo Tech. 


GIZ (2021d): Consultative Workshop to review the Health 
Sector Annual Development Plan and Accelerated 
Implementation Programme of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
including Merged Areas in Light of the Policy Outcomes 
of the Provincial Health Sector Strategic Plan. Health 
Sector Reforms Unit, Health Department, 23 Dec. 2021. 


GIZ (2022a): Tehsil Development Plan 2021-2024 for 
Wana Local Government, District of South Waziristan. 
FATA Development Programme together with IMS, 
Peshawar (development plans were also prepared for 
the Tehsils Baizai, Jamrud, Lower Mohmand, Upper 
Mohmand, Lower Orakzai, Upper Orakzai, Nawagai, 
Razmak, Serwekai, Miran Shah, Bara, Lower Kurram, 
Central Kurram, Upper Kurram, Landha, Landi Kotal, 
Bannu, Bhittani, Darazinda, Darra, Hassan Khel, Khar, 
Mir Ali, Tank). 


GIZ (2022b): Radio Live Shows for Citizens Engagement 
on the Local Government System, the Right to 
Information and COVID-19 in the Merged Areas. 
FATA Development Programme with the Institute of 
Management Sciences. 


GIZ (2022c): District Development Plan for District of 
Khyber, District of Orakzai and the District of Kurram 
in the Merged Areas, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. FATA 
Development Programme with KP Planning and 
Development Department. 


GIZ (2022d): Survey on the Roles and Responsibilities of 
Community Based Organizations and Government 
Officials in the Merged Areas of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. 
Prepared for the Department for Zakat, Ushr, Social 
Welfare, Special Education and Women Empowerment. 


GIZ (2022e): Consultative High-Level Workshop to review 
and align the Merged Areas Health Sector Planning with 
the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Health Sector Strategic Plan. 
Islamabad 3-4 June 2022. 


GIZ & Directorate of Health Services (2015): Training 
Needs Assessment. Continuous Education Programme. 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas, Pakistan. 


GIZ, UNDP & Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
(2019): Capacity Development Plan for Functionaries 
and elected Representatives of Local Governments in 
Merged Areas. Peshawar, Dec. 2019. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT PLANS, STATISTICS, 
STRATEGIES, REGULATIONS & ANALYSES WITH 

A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE FATA 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (SELECTION) 


FATA Secretariat (2012a): Assessment Tool for Improving 
Quality of Primary Healthcare Services in FATA. Social 
Sectors Department. 


FATA Secretariat (2012b): Primary Health Care Standards 
in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). Social 
Sectors Department, Directorate of Health. 


FATA Secretariat (2013a): Education Sector Analysis of the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) of Pakistan. 
Directorate of Education. 


FATA Secretariat (2013b): Guide for Parent Teacher Council 
(PTC). Elementary & Secondary Education Department. 


FATA Secretariat (2014): Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas’ Women Empowerment & Protection Policy. 
Social Sectors Department, Directorate of Social 
Welfare, Women Empowerment Wing. 


FATA-Secretariat (2015a): FATA Education Sector Plan 
(2015/16 to 2019/20). Directorate of Education. 


FATA Secretariat (2015b): District Health Information 
System Quality Manual. Directorate of Health Services, 
Social Sector Department. 


FATA Secretariat (2016a): Mobilization and Responsibilities 
of Local Quality Teams. Directorate of Health Services 
and FATA Development Programme. 


Government of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (GoKP) (2018): 
Health Policy - Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Dept. of Health. 


GoKP (2019a): Tribal Decade Strategy 2020-2030. Planning 
and Development Department. 


GoKP (2019b): Health Sector Strategic Plan 2019-2025. 
Department of Health. 


GoKP (2019c): The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Govern- 
ment (Amendment) Act, 2019 (KP Act No. XXV of 2019). 
Government Gazette, 3‘ May 2019. Notification No. PA/ 
KP/Bills-41/2019/17004 by the Provincial Assembly 
Secretariat. 


GoKP (2020a): The Beginning of Tribal Development 
Decade (2020-30). Year 1 of the Accelerated 
Implementation Programme (Progress of AIP 2019-20). 
Planning & Development Department. 


GoKP (2020b): Gender Main Streaming Strategy for 
Merged Areas. Social Welfare, Special Education & 
Women Empowerment Department. 


GoKP (2020c): Coping Strategy - Mitigating Adverse 
Impact of COVID-19 on the Economy & Job Market 
in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. Planning & Development 
Department. 


GoKP (2020d): District Health Information System (DHIS) 
Annual Report 2019. Directorate of General Health 
Services, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, DHIS Cell of the 
Merged Areas. 


GoKP (2020e): Prevention of Encroachment for Tehsil 
Councils (Draft Bye Law). Local Government, Elections 
and Rural Development Department (LGE & RDD). 


GoKP (2020f): Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Local Governments 
Monitoring and Supervision Rules. LGE & RDD. 


GoKP (2020g): The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Civil Adminis- 
tration (Public Service Delivery and Good Governance). 
Act No. IX of 2020. Gazette of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
(Extraordinary), 27 Jan. 2020. 


GoKP (2020h): Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Urban Areas 
Development Authorities Act. Act No. 36 of 2020. 


GoKP (2020i): Planning, Development, Budget and Ac- 
counts Rules for Tehsil Local Governments. LGE & RDD. 


GoKP (2020j): Azm-e-Nau, The Spirit of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa. Economic Recovery Plan, 2020-2023. 


GoKP (2021a): Engineering Cadre - Training Module for 
Local Council Service (PUGF). Local Government School 
Certificate Course. LGE & RDD. 


GoKP (2021b): Administration Cadre - Training Module for 
Local Council Service (PUGF). Local Government School 
Certificate Course. LGE & RDD. 


GoKP (2021c): Finance and Accounts Cadre - Training 
Module for Local Council Service (PUGF). Local 
Government School Certificate Course. LGE & RDD. 


GoKP (2021d): Annual District Health Information System 
(DHIS) Report 2020. Directorate of General Health 
Services, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, DHIS Cell Newly 
Merged Districts. 


GoKP (2021e): District Education Plan 2021-22, District 
North Waziristan — A Case for Change. Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department, Peshawar (education 
plans were also prepared for the districts Bajaur, Khyber, 
Kurram, Mohmand, Orakzai and South Waziristan). 


GoKP (2021f): Sub-Division Education Plan 2021-22, Sub- 
Division Bethani — A Case for Change. Elementary and 
Secondary Education Department (education plans 
were also prepared for Sub-Divisions Dara Adam Khel, 
Darazinda, Hassan Khel, Jandola & Wazir). 


GoKP (2022a): The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa City/Tehsil 
Local Government Rules of Business. Government 
Gazette, 23" June 2022. Notification No. SOG/LG/7/5/ 
ROBs/2022/TLG by the Local Government, Election and 
Rural Development Department. 


GoKP (2022b): The Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Village and Neigh- 
borhood Councils Rules of Business. Government 
Gazette, 23" June 2022. Notification No. SOG/LG/7-5/ 
ROBs/2022/VCNC, Local Government, Election & Rural 
Development Department. 


Government of Pakistan (2022): National Gender Policy 
Framework. Ministry of Planning, Development and 
Special Initiative. 


Right: A girl collects fallen leaves and twigs as kindling for cooking 
and heating in Dara village (Pindiali Tehsil, Mohmand District). 
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